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Introduction 


Spinoza was a teenager in 1649 when a large planisphere engraving was 
installed on the marble floor of the Burgerzaal in the new city hall of his 
native Amsterdam. This planisphere symbolized the contemporary progress 
of the philosophia nova, astronomy and celestial cartography in particular. 
Amsterdam was the proud host of leading publishers in these disciplines and 
it was their representative, Willem Janszoon Blaeu, who first produced in print 
what is considered to be the original version of the planisphere engraved into 
city hall.! Spinoza, as a young man, must have been one of those who were 
fascinated by the new view of the world. 

The planisphere speaks to an important aspect of Spinoza’s intellectual life: 
positioned at the heart of city hall, it was a symbolic representation of the fact 
that scholarship never exists in a vacuum, but is situated in, and correspond- 
ingly dependent on, the society and political system within which the intel- 
lectual works. Blaeu’s publishing house itself gives an example of this. The 
company, succeeded by his son Joan, once suffered a raid by the Amsterdam 
magistracy, who had complied with the requests of Calvinist ministers to 
supress the Blaeus’ commitment to non-orthodox publications, especially 
Socinian works, for which Amsterdam was again the well-known host.? Later, 


1 This refers to the planisphere inserted into Adriaan Metius's Primum mobile, astronomice, 
sciographice, geometrice, et hydrographice, nova methodo explicatum (Amsterdam: apud 
Guilielmum Blaeu, 1633). The caption of the planisphere reads, ‘Coeli planisphaerium descri- 
bebat Guiljelmus Blaeu anno 1628’ For a comparison between this printed version of the pla- 
nisphere and the Burgerzaal’s planisphere, see M. J. Hagen, ‘Het hemelspleyn van Amsterdam 
in het Paleis op de Dam, Bulletin: De Zonnewijzerkring, voor belangstellenden in de gnomonica 
5 (1980), 172-181 (with a supplement in Bulletin 7 (1980), 284—287). On Willem Janszoon Blaeu 
and Adriaan Metius, see J. Keuning and Marijke Donkersloot-de Vrij, Willem Jansz. Blaeu: A 
Biography and History of His Work as a Cartographer and Publisher (Amsterdam: Theatrum 
Orbis Terrarum, 1973), pp. 38-39; Djoeke van Netten, Koopman in kennis: De uitgever Willem 
Jansz Blaeu in de geleerde wereld (1571-1638) (Zutphen: Walburg Pers, 2014), pp. 113-144. 
For more on the floor engraving and other ornaments of the Burgerzaal, see Eymert-Jan 
Goossens, Het Amsterdamse paleis: Schat van beitel en penseel (Zwolle: Waanders / Stichting 
Koninklijk Paleis Amsterdam, 2010), pp. 47-59. The new city hall was festively inaugurated on 
29 July of 1655, while the construction continued well into the 1660s. 

2 On this raid in early 1642, see J. C. van Slee, De geschiedenis van het Socinianisme in de 
Nederlanden (Haarlem: Bohn, 1914), pp. 255-256; Philip Knijff, Sibbe Jan Visser, and Piet 
Visser, eds., Bibliographia Sociniana: A Bibliographical Reference Tool for the Study of Dutch 
Socinianism and Antitrinitarianism (Hilversum: Verloren, 2004), p. 78 (no. 2037). Van Slee 
describes this event as a part of the prehistory to the official ban on the publication and 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


as an adult, striving to himself be a contributor to the philosophia nova, Spinoza 
took up the task of thinking fundamentally about the tension between scholar- 
ship and society. His involvement resulted in the publication of the Tractatus 
theologico-politicus (TTP) in 1670.3 

The present book centrally concerns how this treatise redefined the rela- 
tionship between state and church (jus circa sacra), and how it articulated a 
theory for intellectual liberty on that basis (libertas philosophandi). The TTP 
stemmed from a milieu in which the question of whether or not the govern- 
ment could be the protector of students of truth was crucial. This question 
embraced another problematic question: How can rulers know truth? It was 
assumed that God is the one who knows truth, and therefore He should be 
asked in order that His will be discerned. But given that there are people 
professionally trained to understand His will, should rulers simply ask them, 
instead of directly asking God? Most of the time, it may be safe to do so. And 
yet, in some critical cases, do rulers not need to ask God themselves and judge 
what is true for themselves, at their own risk and responsibility? To formulate 
the same idea according to the contemporary frame of thought: Who occupies 


distribution of Socinian writings by the States of Holland in September 1653 (hereafter 'the 
anti-Socinian legislation of 1653’). The Blaeus were deeply committed to non-orthodox 
(especially Catholic, Arminian, Socinian) publications. Book historian De la Fontaine Verwey 
even asserts that typographical features strongly suggest that Joan Blaeu printed Bibliotheca 
fratrum polonorum for Frans Kuyper: Herman de la Fontaine Verwey, Uit de wereld van het 
boek, 4 vols. (1-3: Amsterdam: Israel, 1975-1979/ 4: Het Goy: HES, 1997), 3 (1979): In en om de 
Vergulde Sonnewyser’, pp. 166—169; idem, ‘Dr. Joan Blaeu and His Sons’, Quaerendo n1 (1981), 
5-23 (8-10). For more on the Blaeus' dissenting publications, see M. M. Kleerkooper and 
W. P. van Stockum Jr, De boekhandel te Amsterdam voornamelijk in de 17° eeuw: Biographische 
en geschiedkundige aanteekeningen, 2 vols. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1914—1916), 2:1174— 
1179; R. B. Evenhuis, Ook dat was Amsterdam, 5 vols. (Amsterdam: Ten Have, 1965-1978), 2:142; 
C. Koeman, Joan Blaeu and His Grand Atlas (Amsterdam: Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, 1970), 
pp. 6-7; J. G. C. A. Briels, Zuidnederlandse boekdrukkers en boekverkopers in de Republiek der 
Verenigde Nederlanden omstreeks 1570-1630: Een bijdrage tot de kennis van de geschiedenis van 
het boek (Nieuwkoop: De Graaf, 1974), p. 152 (n. 152); Marijke Donkersloot-de Vrij, Drie gene- 
raties Blaeu: Amsterdamse cartografie en boekdrukkunst in de zeventiende eeuw (Zutphen: 
Walburg Pers, 1992), pp. 28, 41-42; Dirk van Miert, Humanism in an Age of Science: The 
Amsterdam Athenaeum in the Golden Age, 1632-1704, trans. Michiel Wielema (Leiden: Brill, 
2009), pp. 115, 330; Noel Malcolm, ed., Thomas Hobbes: Leviathan, 3 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 2012), 1: Editorial Introduction, p. 299. 

3 On philosophy and censorship in the European context around Spinoza, Jonathan Israel 
offers a panoramic view: Jonathan I. Israel, Radical Enlightenment: Philosophy and the Making 
of Modernity 1650-1750 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001), especially pp. 23-58, 97-118, 
159-327. 
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the position directly below God to transmit His will to the people? In short, 
who is the true mediator of His will on earth? 

These are the questions that the present book traces. They entailed the 
points of debate that were already heated in the early years of the Republic’s 
history, particularly among the friends and foes of Hugo Grotius in the 1610s. 
Almost two generations later, the same set of questions must have vexed the 
Amsterdam city magistrates (schepenen), who in early summer 1668 were to 
judge a friend of Spinoza, Adriaen Koerbagh (1633-1669), accused of infring- 
ing on the anti-Socinian legislation of 1653 issued by the States of Holland, 
by authoring a highly audacious criticism of religion and church.* The mag- 
istrates might have felt encouraged to assert their own judgment against 
clerical opposition by a Ferdinand Bol painting decorating their chamber 
(schepenkamer) in the city hall, ‘Moses’s Descent from Mount Sinai with the 
Ten Commandments’. As Michael Rosenthal pertinently contextualized, Bol's 
painting had been designed to endorse such leadership by civil authorities. 
It represents Moses solemnly bringing the tablet of the Decalogue from God 
to the people, while Aaron, the high priest, kneels to his brother as if humbly 
remembering his past misjudgment that had wrongly led the Hebrews into the 
worship of the golden calf.5 Despite the artwork’s message, however, the mag- 
istrates examining Koerbagh substantially acquiesced to the judgment of the 
Calvinist ministers who were demanding that Koerbagh’s deed necessitate a 
severe punishment. Spinoza’s TTP appeared shortly after this traumatic event, 
which ended with Koerbagh's death in prison in October 1669.5 

Bol's painting is a visual reminder of the larger conversation in which 
Spinoza participated. The role of the biblical text as a medium for discussing the 


4 On this trial, see literature given below at p. 215 (n. 82). 

5 Michael A. Rosenthal, ‘Why Spinoza Chose the Hebrews: The Exemplary Function of 
Prophecy in the Theological-Political Treatise’, in Jewish Themes in Spinoza's Philosophy, 
ed. Heidi M. Ravven and Lenn Evan Goodman (Albany: State University of New York Press, 
2002), pp. 225-260. For more on the painting by Bol and the Amsterdam city hall, see Simon 
Schama, The Embarrassment of Riches: An Interpretation of Dutch Culture in the Golden Age 
(New York: Knopf, 1987), pp. 116-121; Albert Blankert, Kunst als regeringszaak in Amsterdam 
in de 17° eeuw: Rondom schilderijen van Ferdinand Bol (Lochem: Tijdstroom, 1975), pp. 31-35; 
Goossens, Het Amsterdamse paleis, pp. 94-101. The painting of Bol hangs on the mantelpiece 
on the southern side of the Schepenzaal. The mantelpiece itself is decorated with a relief by 
Artus Quellinus the Elder, dated to 1656, that represents the folly of the Israelites worship- 
ping the golden calf during Moses's absence. 

6 Onthe impact that Koerbagh's case could have had on Spinoza, see especially Steven Nadler, 
A Book Forged in Hell: Spinoza's Scandalous Treatise and the Birth of the Secular Age (Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press, 2011), pp. 36-51. 
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relationship between state, church and liberty is central to Spinoza’s TTP. 
The focus of the present book is, in the narrowest sense, to analyse Spinoza’s 
choice and interpretation of quotations from the Old Testament and how this 
relates to his contemporaries’ comparable biblical readings that were current 
in the Dutch political context that prompted him to compose the TTP. I thus 
share Rosenthal's interest in the TTP's immediate historical context and the 
Bible's function as example within this context." And yet my interest does not 
consist simply in examples as such, but rather in how the examples comprise 
a complex network of competing interpretations within the context of debate. 
Crucial, therefore, is an analytical comparison that accounts not only for dif- 
fering interpretations of the biblical text, but also for the different translations. 
The axis of the comparison is the paradigmatic question that appears even in 
Bol’s painting in the Chamber of Magistrates: Who mediates the reign of God? 

The objects of comparison start with treatises produced in the above- 
mentioned milieu of Grotius during the Remonstrant controversy over the 
church-state relationship, and most importantly include Thomas Hobbes's 
Leviathan, Part 111 in particular. It is well known that this work attracted signifi- 
cant interest in the Dutch Republic. Joan Blaeu, then a member of the ruling 
body of Amsterdam, arranged a new Latin translation of Leviathan by Hobbes 
himself to be included in Opera philosophica? The eventual publication of this 
Latin translation came in 1668, one year after the publication of a Dutch trans- 
lation which Abraham van Berckel (1639-1686), another friend of Spinoza, had 


7 Rosenthal, ‘Why Spinoza Chose the Hebrews. For more on contextualized reading of 
Spinoza's TTP, see the contribution by Susan James, Spinoza on Philosophy, Religion, and 
Politics: The Theologico-Political Treatise (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012). 

8 Thomas Hobbes, Opera philosophica, quae latine scripsit, omnia (Amsterdam: apud Ioannem 
Blaeu, 1668). See Malcolm, Editorial Introduction, pp. 166-168, 274—287; idem, ed., Thomas 
Hobbes: The Correspondence, 2 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994), 2, especially pp. 617—620, 
693-696, 789-790. On the public careers of Joan Blaeu and his sons, see Johan E. Elias, De 
vroedschap van Amsterdam, 1578—1795, 2 vols. (Haarlem: Loosjes: 1903-1905; repr. Amsterdam: 
Israel, 1963), 1:472—477, 2:648; Pieter Blaeu, Lettere ai Fiorentini: Antonio Magliabechi, Leopoldo 
e Cosimo III de’ Medici, e altri, 1660-1705, ed. Alfonso Mirto and Henk Th. van Veen (Florence: 
Istituto Universitario Olandese di Storia dell'Arte / Amsterdam: APA-Holland University 
Press, 1993), pp. 59-60. It is a highly interesting detail that the visit of Pieter Blaeu, Joan's 
son, to England in spring 1664 was commissioned by the magistracy of Amsterdam, as Pieter 
writes in a letter to his Italian correspondent. Though Pieter only mentions 'certi negozij 
toccanti questa citta’ on the content of the commission he received from ‘li Sig.ri Consoli' of 
Amsterdam (vroedschap or burgemeesters?), it was during this visit that Pieter met Hobbes 
in London and discussed the matter concerning Opera philosophica. See Malcolm, Editorial 
Introduction, p. 277, and Pieter Blaeu, Lettere ai Fiorentini, pp. 120-121. 
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prepared, and a relative of Koerbagh had printed. Recent scholarship suggests 
that Hobbes's biblical interpretation in Part 111 of Leviathan could be regarded 
as a possible ‘prototype’ of the TTP’s engagement with the Bible.!° While it 
is true that historical clues presently available cannot absolutely determine 
whether Spinoza did read Leviathan while writing the TTP, this does not dimin- 
ish the necessity for a detailed comparison between the biblical interpretations 
of these two treatises. The historical relevancy of such comparison is vouched 
for, especially because Hobbes shares with Spinoza and other Dutch theoreti- 
cians a strong interest in the question concerning divine will’s mediators, and 
it is in Leviathan that this question receives Hobbes's full-length investigation 
based on biblical exegesis." 

Indeed, a close observation of Spinoza's and Hobbes's biblical interpreta- 
tions reveals that the overlap between their topics and quotations converges, 
among other issues, on matters related to the question of mediating agents, the 
direct interlocutors with God, and how they relay God's revelation and His laws 
to humankind. Therefore, this book discusses the four subjects that are most 
pertinent to this question of mediation: (1) jus circa sacra, or the sovereign's 
right over religion: Spinoza associates this issue with the role of the ruler to 
mediate God's ‘reign’ or ‘kingdom’ (regnum) to humankind;! (2) the authority 
of the Bible; (3) media of revelation, or the question of how God spoke to the 
prophets; and (4) the Spirit of God. 

With an investigation into the two philosophers' consonances and disso- 
nances at its center (chapters 4-8), the present book also investigates several 
major Dutch theoretical works that discuss the church-state relationship. 


9 See below, section 9 of chapter 3, especially at nn. 148 and 153. 

10 Theo Verbeek, Spinoza's Theologico-Political Treatise: Exploring ‘the Will of God’ (Aldershot: 
Ashgate, 2003); Noel Malcolm, ‘Hobbes and Spinoza’ and ‘Hobbes, Ezra, and the Bible: 
The History of a Subversive Idea’, in Aspects of Hobbes (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2002), 
pp. 27-52, 383-431. Though negatively evaluating the influence of Hobbes on Spinoza's 
biblical criticism, Edwin Curley has contributed much to comparative analysis of the 
two philosophers’ biblical interpretations, which importantly includes: Edwin Curley, 
“I DURST NOT WRITE SO BOLDLY” or How to Read Hobbes’ Theological-Political 
Treatise’, in Hobbes e Spinoza, scienza e politica: Atti del convegno internazionale, Urbino, 
14-17 ottobre, 1988, ed. Daniela Bostrenghi (Naples: Bibliopolis, 1992), pp. 497-593; idem, 
‘Notes on a Neglected Masterpiece: Spinoza and the Science of Hermeneutics’, in Spinoza: 
The Enduring Questions, ed. Graeme Hunter (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1994), 
pp. 64-99. 

11 __ This issue is discussed below in the last section of chapter 3. 

12 Spinoza, TTP, 19, S. 2, p. 228/p. 604: ‘God has no special kingdom over men except through 
the medium of those who hold the sovereignty’. 
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These works were related to the reception of Hobbes in the Dutch Republic 
and to the issues pertinent to the TTP, and therefore help us to understand the 
link between Hobbes and Spinoza. The first group of sources comprises those 
produced during the controversy between the Remonstrants and the Contra- 
Remonstrants in the first two decades of the seventeenth century (chapter 1). 
In this period, ‘[t]he main patterns of argument had been laid down’! for the 
later debates on the church-state relationship, so that Hobbes's ideas, which 
started to exercise influence on Dutch soil from the middle of the century, 
quickly merged with the ideas that had been raised by Grotius and his friends. 
And yet the ideas of the Dutch Remonstrants and those of Hobbes contain 
significant differences, too. After summarizing the pivotal ideas of Part 111 of 
Leviathan in chapter 2, the next chapter compares Hobbes's ideas with those 
of the Remonstrant polemicists on the one hand, and with representative 
authors belonging to the new philosophical generation that arose in the 1650s 
and 1660s, on the other (chapter 3). Interpretation of a topical biblical pas- 
sage, Deut. 17:813, provides the point of comparison for the analyses in this 
chapter. While the theoreticians discussed in these chapters are chronologi- 
cally prior to the TTP, chapter 9 concerns one from the period that succeeded 
it: Ulrik Huber, the Frisian father of universal public law ( jus publicum univer- 
sale). His theory of jus circa sacra testifies not only to the impact Hobbes and 
his students had on the landscape of the subject, but also to the centrality that 
the question of divine will’s mediation occupied in defining the relationship 
between the sovereign, the church, and the individual. 

Jus circa sacra, as the right of the secular authority over religious matters 
was called at the time, is a many-sided concept. The establishment of this 
phrase has been attributed by Johannes Heckel to Grotius’s work during the 
Remonstrant controversy, De imperio summarum potestatum circa sacra (com- 
pleted in 1617 and first published in 1647), though not in combination with jus, 
but rather with imperium." The designation derived from a similar expression, 


13 Malcolm, ‘Hobbes and Spinoza’, p. 41. 

14 Harm-Jan van Dam, ‘Introduction, in Hugo Grotius: De imperio summarum potestatum 
circa sacra, ed. and trans. Harm-Jan van Dam, 2 vols. (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 11-151 (pp. 31-45, 
48-85). On the contribution of Grotius’s De imperio and the tradition preceding this work, 
see Johannes Heckel, ‘Cura religionis, Ius in sacra, Ius circa sacra’, in Festschrift Ulrich Stutz 
zum siebzigsten Geburtstag: Dargebracht von Schiilern, Freunden und Verehrern (Stuttgart: 
Enke, 1938; repr. Amsterdam: Rodopi, 1969), pp. 224—298 (p. 292). See also Carl Gebhardt, 
‘Kommentar zum Tractatus theologico-politicus’, in Spinoza opera, 531—117 (p. 109). It must 
be noted, however, that the word combination ‘jus’ circa sacra appears only once in 
De imperio, as jura imperatorum circa sacra (chapter 10, §. 19). The majority of the cases 
in which circa sacra is employed as a noun expression are in combination with imperium. 
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potestas ecclesiastica circa sacra, which was current among Reformed theolo- 
gians in the Holy Roman Empire. Differentiated from potestas ecclesiastica ‘in’ 
sacra, power reserved for clerics alone, potestas ecclesiastica ‘circa’ sacra—the 
share of lay magistracy—originally carried a connotation that the power of 
secular rulers was limited to non-essential, if not peripheral, matters of reli- 
gion. The concept existed under the long shadow of King Uzziah, who dared 
to administer religious rituals himself, rejecting the help of priests, and who 
was punished immediately by God (2 Chr. 26:16-23). Though the word circa 
continued to be used as a part of the fixed phrase, the precise implication of 
this word—that the secular jurisdiction is limited to non-essential matters of 
religion—was at issue. As a search for logical arguments that could defend 
the supremacy of the lay magistracy over clerics, the Remonstrants’ debate in 
favour of the imperium circa sacra was at the same time a process of conceptu- 
ally refining the meaning of summa potestas (‘sovereign power / sovereignty’) 
for the young republic. 

Still, in the second half of the century, the lack of a clear definition between 
the two poles of authority was deeply felt among the States Party sympathiz- 
ers and this accounted for the popularity of Hobbes’s political works among 
them. Although the Englishman Hobbes employed only the phrase ‘ecclesi- 
astical power’ (potestas ecclesiastica)? and not imperium / jus circa sacra (or 
its equivalent in English), the continuity of the problem was clear enough to 
his Dutch readers. Spinoza’s TTP (1670) signals that he knew the term jus circa 
sacra as a current catchphrase indicating issues concerning church and state, 
as the title of chapter 19, ‘it is shown that jus circa sacra belongs wholly to the 
sovereign powers’! testifies. The fact that Ulrik Huber used the word combi- 
nation jus circa sacra in the title of a section concerning that subject in his 
textbook on jus publicum (De jure civitatis libri tres: 1672, 1684, and 1694) further 
illustrates that the term was well established." Characteristic of these last two 


Exceptions include the combination of circa sacra with solicitudo (chapter 3, S. 15), 
judicium (chapter 5 in title), facta (the same chapter in summary), legislatio (chapter 8 
in title), jurisdictio (chapter 9 in title), substitutio et delegatio (chapter 12 in title), and 
opus (chapter 12 in summary). 

15 Hobbes uses this phrase in the title of chapter 42 in the original English and the 1668 Latin 
version. 

16 Spinoza, TTP, 19, p. 228/p. 604. Emphases added. In its entirety, the title reads, ‘Where it is 
shown that authority in sacred matters belongs wholly to the sovereign powers and that 
the external cult of religion must be consistent with the stability of the state if we wish to 
obey God rightly’. 

17  Thatis, section 5 of book 1, entitled ‘De jure summae potestatis circa sacra’; Ulrik Huber, 
DJC 3,1.5, p. 149. 
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authors is their engagement with jus circa sacra as an issue no longer concern- 
ing sovereignty theory alone, but also tightly connected with the defence of 
what each thought to be freedom—libertas philosophandi for Spinoza, and jus 
internum conscientiae or the freedom of the believers’ conscience for Huber. 
Accordingly, the history of jus circa sacra is not only the history of the concep- 
tualization of sovereignty, but also that of freedom of mind. As such, the seven- 
teenth-century Dutch debates surrounding jus circa sacra form an important 
chapter in the history of human rights. 

A comparative analysis of the paradigmatic use of Old Testament top- 
ics among contemporary writers in the seventeenth century, such as those 
mentioned here, allows for a more nuanced understanding of jus circa sacra 
debates and the development of freedom of mind discourse within them. 
Many of the biblical quotations and their interpretations found in the trea- 
tises, including the rrp, are less illuminating when considered indepen- 
dently, but they reveal previously overlooked connections and conversations 
when considered in the light of a properly identified ‘web’ of parallel inter- 
pretations of those biblical verses known to each of the authors. Among these 
authors, of course, the Jewish philosopher Spinoza stands apart; his way of 
connecting himself to this web of interpretation is always highly individual- 
istic, and is not improperly called a way of ‘playing with’ the premises of his 
contemporaries.? At the same time, however, discussing biblical verses and 
their interpretation was an accepted method for discussing contemporary 
political and philosophical issues. 

According to this practice, to quote a verse from the Bible and to write a 
commentary on it were more than simply a way of grounding an assertion on 
the authority of the Bible. It was also considered a reinterpretation of—and as 
such, an attempt to establish the author's own position towards—the preced- 
ing variant interpretations of the verse concerned, each of which was often 
itself a reinterpretation of earlier views. This method was used not only for 
theological questions in a narrow sense, but could also be applied to political 
questions, especially those which discussed the meaning and place of religion 
in civil society. In this web of varying interpretations, a comment on a biblical 
verse might contain a sign of friendship or rivalry. Even a choice of words in a 
certain translation might betray the translator's political position. It is in this 
sense that biblical quotations in political works of the period can appropriately 


18 See on this topic, Yitzhak Y. Melamed, 'Spinoza's Respublica divina: The Rise and 
Fall, Virtues and Vices of the Hebrew Republic (Chapter 17-18) and Pina Totaro, ‘Der 
Theologisch-politische Traktat im Kontext seiner Zeit, in Baruch de Spinoza: Theologisch- 
politischer Traktat, ed. Otfried Höffe (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 2014), pp. 195-210, 227—246. 
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be called a ‘means of discussion, and that a philological analysis of quoted 
verses, their translation and interpretation, becomes pivotal for understand- 
ing the larger arguments of these works. Chapter 3 of this book demonstrates 
this point by using the example of Deut. 17:8-13, which concerns the Hebrews’ 
constitutional form as established by Moses. 

As was the case with this Deuteronomic passage, the Bible as a means of 
discussion was strengthened by the role which the Hebrew nation’s politi- 
cal constitution and the Old Testament account of its history played for 
early modern intellectuals as well as for the population at large.? The Old 
Testament served as a medium to analyse their own political reality in criti- 
cal ways, a tradition that had its roots in Renaissance humanism. It has been 
well established that the ambiguous relationship between state and church in 
the Dutch Republic continuously gave rise to an interest in the holy people’s 
political institution.?° It has accordingly been pointed out that there is a con- 
nection between chapter 17 of the TTP, ‘De republica Hebraeorum, and similar 
types of biblical analysis found, for example, in the De republica Hebraeorum 
libri tres by Petrus Cunaeus (1586-1638).?! Moreover, works that propagated 


19 The current scholarship on this subject is represented by Eric Nelson, The Hebrew 
Republic: Jewish Sources and the Transformation of European Political Thought (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 2010); Andreas Petar, Macht der Schrift: Politischer 
Biblizismus in Schottland und England zwischen Reformation und Bürgerkrieg (1534— 
1642) (Munich: Oldenbourg, 2011); Sina Rauschenbach, “De Republica Hebraeorum." 
Geschichtsschreibung zwischen “Hebraica Veritas” und Utopie’, Zeitschrift fiir neuere 
Rechtsgeschichte 26 (2004), 9-35. For a review of the literature on this growing field of 
research up to 2009, see Theodor Dunkelgrün, ‘““Neerlands Israel": political theology, 
Christian Hebraism, Biblical antiquarianism, and historical myth’, in Myth in History, 
History in Myth, ed. Laura Cruz and Willem Frijhoff (Leiden: Brill, 2009), pp. 201-236. 

20 Schama, The Embarrassment of Riches, pp. 93-125; G. Groenhuis, De predikanten: De soci- 
ale positie van de gereformeerde predikanten in de Republiek der Verenigde Nederlanden 
voor +1700 (Groningen: Wolters-Noordhoff, 1977); Peter Th. van Rooden, Theology, Biblical 
Scholarship and Rabbinical Studies in the Seventeenth Century: Constantijn L’Empereur 
(1591-1648), Professor of Hebrew and Theology at Leiden, trans. J. Ch. Grayson (Leiden: Brill, 
1989), pp. 218-221; Totaro, ‘Der Theologisch-politische Traktat im Kontext seiner Zeit, 
pp. 237-240. 

21 Petrus Cunaeus, De republica Hebraeorum libri tres (Leiden: apud Ludovicum Elzevirium, 
1617). See Lea Campos Boralevi, 'Classical Foundational Myths of European Republicanism: 
The Jewish Commonwealth, in Republicanism: A Shared European Heritage, ed. Martin 
van Gelderen and Quentin Skinner, 2 vols. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002), 
1: Republicanism and Constitutionalism in Early Modern Europe, pp. 247-261; Lea Campos 
Boralevi, ed., Petrus Cunaeus: De republica Hebraeorum / The Commonwealth of the Hebrews 
(Florence: Centro Editoriale Toscano, 1996); Arthur Eyffinger and Peter Wyetzner, eds., 
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the image of the Dutch Republic as the Second Israel may also be counted 
among the parallel interpretations that were known to Spinoza. 

In comparison with the biblical references that can be read as part of this 
genre of respublica Hebraeorum, much less has been clarified about those ref- 
erences related to the key question of mediation, of revelation’s transmission 
from God to the people. Equally neglected is a detailed comparative analy- 
sis regarding the web of competing biblical interpretations. Dutch sources 
from Johannes Wtenbogaert in 1610 through Spinoza in 1670 and Ulrik Huber 
in 1694, as well as the foreign but influential work Leviathan, contain copious 
references directly and indirectly connected with this issue, especially regard- 
ing the question, ‘Who stands in the position immediately under God to relay 
His will to the people?’ Their arguments, which are subtly different from each 
other, are characterized by an interest in God's will and the sanction that He 
gives to authorities on earth; this interest manifested itself in the investiga- 
tion into the true transmitters of divine revelation, particularly into the claims 
by sovereign rulers and by church clergies competing for that intermediary 
role. Jus circa sacra was conceived as one piece of this complex model. The 
contemporary frame of thought, highly sensitive to this issue of divine will's 
mediators, will be referred to in this book as the ‘framework of mediation’.22 
The particular subjects connected to this framework range from how Moses 
talked with God on Mount Sinai, to exegeses of biblical terms denoting the 
agents of revelation, such as prophets, angels, and the Holy Spirit. The rules 
of the game might be similar to the respublica Hebraeorum, but they are not 
wholly identical. The 'Antiquarians?? would feel at home in systematically 
articulating what God spoke at the top of Sinai (i.e. the laws), but not so much 
in treating how God spoke. Some of the authors approached this question of 
how from an epistemological point of view, clearly echoing the ongoing philo- 
sophical innovation represented by René Descartes. The typical examples are 
chapters 34 (‘Of the Signification of SPIRIT, ANGEL, and INSPIRATION in the 
Books of Holy Scripture’) and 36 (‘Of the WORD OF GOD, and of PROPHETS’) of 
Leviathan. Many of Hobbes’s scriptural quotes and subjects in these chapters 
are also found in Spinoza's TTP, especially in chapter 1 (‘On prophecy’), but also 
in chapter 2 (‘On the prophets’). 


Petrus Cunaeus: The Hebrew Republic (Jerusalem: Shalem Press, 2006); Arthur Eyffinger, 
‘Introduction to De Republica Emendanda: A Juvenile Tract by Hugo Grotius on the 
Emendation of the Dutch Polity’, Grotiana 5 (1984), 5-56. 

22 For more on this framework, see below, the last section of chapter 1. 

23 Arnaldo Momigliano, ‘Ancient History and the Antiquarian’, Journal of the Warburg 
and Courtauld Institutes 13 (1950), 285-315; idem, The Classical Foundations of Modern 
Historiography (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1990). 
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This set of overlapping topics is particularly difficult to interpret among 
the number of parallels between Hobbes and Spinoza. This is firstly because 
Spinoza seems to consider chapter 1, together with chapter 2, of the TTP to 
be the starting point of the long argument in favour of libertas philosophandi 
and of a qualified acceptance of the authority of the Bible—an argument that 
reaches its conclusion in chapters 14 and 15.24 While it is not difficult to see 
what implication Hobbes’s chapters 34 and 36 in Leviathan are designed to 
have with regard to the political purpose of the work as a whole, it is not as 
easy to see how Spinoza’s implicit logic combines these biblical components 
with the ultimate goal of his treatise, which Spinoza declares to be to ‘demon- 
strate that freedom to philosophize may not only be granted without danger 
to piety and the peace of the republic but cannot be refused without destroy- 
ing the peace of the republic and piety itself’.?5 How do his copious Hebrew 
quotes in chapter 1—varying from examples of the divine voices talking in the 
Tabernacle, on Mount Sinai, and the like, to those about the numerous mean- 
ings of ‘ni’ (‘spirit’) as wind, life, courage, etc.— contribute to the separation 
of philosophy from theology, and furthermore to the redefinition of the ideal 
relationship between state, church, and the liberty of individuals (chapters 19 
and 20)? Or are these innumerable biblical quotes in chapter 1 merely Exkurs 
as Gebhardt implies??6 In this regard the following remark of Verbeek is par- 
ticularly pertinent: 


If it [the TTP] is difficult it is not because of particular phrases, para- 
graphs, concepts, but because one fails to see how things combine[. |?” 


Secondly, the overlapping topics are puzzling, and interesting, because they 
lead to important questions with respect to seventeenth-century Dutch 
history: how and why the problem of church-state relations and the freedom 


24 _ Spinoza's closing words of chapter 2 imply that the purpose of chapters 1 and 2 of the rrp 
entails preparing the principal basis for the separation of philosophy from theology. See 
TTP, 2, §. 20, p. 44/p. 146: ‘However, although it is only those points we have made con- 
cerning prophets and prophecy [i.e. the subjects of chapters 1 and 2] that are especially 
relevant to my main purpose—namely, the separation of philosophy from theology— 
still, as I have touched on this question in a general way, we may well go on to enquire 
whether the gift of prophecy was peculiar to the Hebrews or whether it was shared by 
other nations [i.e. the subject of chapter 3]. 

25 Spinoza, TTP, title page, p. 3/p. 54. 

26 Gebhardt, ‘Kommentar zum Tractatus theologico-politicus, p. 11 (corresponding to 
p. 27, line 14 of the rrp in Spinoza opera, 3): ‘Der Exkurs Spinozas über die Bedeutung 
des Terminus Mm m [...]* 

27 Verbeek, Spinoza's Theologico-Political Treatise, p. 1. 
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of philosophical reflection coincided. On the one hand, political tensions with 
regard to the church-state relationship continued from Grotius's time through 
to the First Stadholderless Period (1650-1672). As discussed above, in the con- 
text of these tensions, Hobbes’s political works attracted serious attention 
in the Dutch Republic. Yet on the other hand, there was a quite different tradi- 
tion originally of a purely academic nature: the conflict for and against libertas 
philosophandi that had divided the Dutch universities since the spread of 
Cartesian philosophy. Wiep van Bunge once wrote about these two streams: 


it is one thing to argue as the academics Wittichius and De Raey were 
doing, in favour of a strict separation between philosophy and theology, 
subsequently calling for submission of the Church to the State is quite 
another. The first argument was perfectly Cartesian, the second line of 
reasoning was part of a completely different tradition, going back to 
Grotius. During the 1650s and 1660s, this Erastian attitude was to become 
increasingly associated with the work of Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), a 
far more radical political philosopher than Grotius had ever been.?® 


The ambiguous relationship between these two conflicts, different in their 
origins and main battlefields, but often coinciding in the course of history, 
is epitomized in the TTP, chapter 1: its direct object—according to Spinoza's 
own explanation— consists of separating theology and philosophy, and, at 
the same time, its biblical quotes strikingly resemble those used to discuss 
church and state in Leviathan. Is there a conceptual path connecting these two 
major battlefields that troubled intellectual minds in the Dutch Golden Age? 
A comparison of the TTP with Leviathan as well as with major Dutch works on 
jus circa sacra, focusing upon the authors' uses of concrete scriptural verses, 
reveals a new perspective on the link between the jus circa sacra debates and 
the conflict between Cartesian philosophy and theology. The merit of closely 
tracing how the authors shared scriptural verses and topics, as well as how they 
differentiated themselves from each other in the interpretations of these texts, 


28 Wiep van Bunge, From Stevin to Spinoza: An Essay on Philosophy in the Seventeenth- 
Century Dutch Republic (Leiden: Brill, 2001), pp. 84-85. See also Theo Verbeek, Descartes 
and the Dutch: Early Reactions to Cartesian Philosophy, 1637-1650 (Carbondale: Southern 
Illinois University Press, 1992), especially pp. 10-15; Rienk H. Vermij, Secularisering en 
natuurwetenschap in de zeventiende en achttiende eeuw: Bernard Nieuwentijt (Amsterdam: 
Rodopi, 1991), pp. 89-112; idem, The Calvinist Copernicans: The Reception of the New 
Astronomy in the Dutch Republic, 1575-1750 (Amsterdam: Koninklijke Nederlandse 
Akademie van Wetenschappen, 2002), especially pp. 272—294, 318-319, 330. 
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greatly helps in understanding the nexus between the issues as the contempo- 
raries themselves understood it. 

With the TTP's position within this contemporary Dutch nexus as its focus, it 
is therefore not the aim of this study to explain what the biblical verses or their 
commentary signify spiritually, theologically, or christologically?? Nor does 
this study concern itself principally with what the verses are thought to signify 
according to the Jewish or rabbinical works available to Spinoza, or according 
to Spinoza’s own contributions to these studies. Though such considerations 
are doubtless relevant for understanding the connotations of Spinoza’s mul- 
tilayered biblical interpretation, it is not within the scope of the present work 
to comment on them. This study’s purpose is to explore the TTP as a reac- 
tion to controversies in his milieu regarding the relationship between state, 
church, and liberty, with a comparative analysis of biblical quotes as its prin- 
cipal method. The most immediate historical background of Spinoza’s treatise 
still waits to be clarified in many aspects, and this book takes on the task of 
clarifying the context of debates about the church-state relationship, and its 
intersection with contemporary discussions about the relationship between 
philosophy and theology. The recurrent question about revelation’s mediators 
is the thread that runs through the succeeding chapters. 


29 In particular, the interest among Spinoza’s contemporaries in revelation's mediators, 
which the present book traces, should be distinguished from christological interpreta- 
tions of ‘mediator’ that stem from and converge on the New Testament definition of Jesus 
Christ as pecitys (1 Tim. 2:5). The present book certainly discusses Moses, the Holy Spirit, 
and other agents that are relevant in a soteriological context, and often employs related 
vocabularies like ‘mediation’ and ‘mediate’. However, the focus of this research is not on 
the christological dimension of these terms but on a specifically historical phenomenon, 
namely the sensitivity that seventeenth-century theoreticians show to the paradigmatic 
question, ‘Who stands in the position immediately under God to mediate (or transmit) 
His will to the people?’ It is this focus that distinguishes the concept of ‘mediation’ used 
in the present book from the seemingly similar vocabulary of Bernard Bourdin, ‘média- 
tion chrétienne, in idem, La médiation chrétienne en question: Les jeux de Léviathan (Paris: 
Cerf, 2009). 


CHAPTER 1 


‘God Sets Out Things by Mediation of Other Men’: 
The Question of Mediation in the Remonstrant 
Controversy 


[D]enn sein Wunsch, dem Geschehen, dem er angehörte, einen Anfang 
zu setzen, begegnete derselben Schwierigkeit, auf welche ein solches 
Bemühen immer stößt: der Schwierigkeit eben, dafs jeder einen Vater hat 
und daf$ kein Ding zuerst und von selber ist, Ursache seiner selbst, sondern 
einjedes gezeugt ist und rückwárts weist, tiefer hinab in die Anfangsgründe, 
die Griinde und Abgriinde des Brunnens der Vergangenheit.! 


1 Introduction: Immediate Proximity to God as a Key Criterion 


A challenge that students of history ineluctably face is akin to the one Joseph 
experiences in his quest to discover his origins. For as natural as it is to have 
a father, every idea must also have historical antecedants that gave rise to it. 
Is it at all possible to trace back generations of such antecedants in order to 
conclusively arrive at the genesis of the paradigmatic question at hand: ‘Who 
occupies the position directly below God to mediate His will to the people’? 
In the Dutch milieu of the seventeenth century, this same motif of mediation, 
especially with respect to divine will, recurs prominently in various forms in 
the major works that examined the church-state relationship, including for- 
eign but influential treatises written by Hobbes. The paradigm appears even in 
Spinoza’s Theologico-political Treatise (1670), when in chapter 19 of that treatise 
he defended the sovereign’s jus circa sacra (right concerning religious matters) 
with the following argument: ‘God has no special kingdom over men except 
through the medium of those who hold the sovereignty’. Arguably, Spinoza 
formulated this thesis by deliberately employing loaded notions that had been 
embraced by his readers with regard to God’s kingdom and the sovereign as 


1 Thomas Mann, Joseph und seine Brüder, Stockholmer Gesamtausgabe der Werke von Thomas 
Mann, 2 vols. (Berlin: Fischer, 1952), 118-19. 
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His rule’s mediator. One of Spinoza's sources of reference must be Hobbes's 
idiosyncratic theory on divine kingdom. Yet the idea as such of the human sov- 
ereign playing a mediatory or vicarious role for God to bring His order about on 
earth was still more ancient. Any quest for the origin of this recurrent theme 
is ultimately bound to enter the ‘well of the past; which Thomas Mann rightly 
calls ‘unfathomable, extending far beyond geographical as well as temporal 
borders into the deepest recesses of the Judeo-Christian tradition. 

In the Dutch context, however, one significant event had an irreversible 
impact on how this topic later developed in succeeding generations, including 
Spinoza's: the Remonstrant controversy.” 

A conflict that initially began in the early 1600s as a theological disagree- 
ment between two Leiden professors, Jacobus Arminius and Franciscus 
Gomarus, concerning predestination, gradually expanded to include dis- 
putes between polarized sociopolitical populations and divergent ideas on 
the church-state relationship. For example, Grotius, who during the 1610s 
increasingly took the side of the Arminians, or the Remonstrants, is known 
to have understood the polarity as being between the rigorously religious 
refugees from the southern Netherlands and the Erastian-minded local rul- 
ing class of the north. Eventually, competing positions concerning church 


2 Major theoretical treatises on the church-state relationship during this controversy are dealt 
with, albeit not very analytically, in H. C. Rogge, Johannes Uytenbogaert, in zijn gevoelen aan- 
gaande de magt der overheden in kerkelijke zaken, tegenover zijne bestrijders’, Nieuwe jaar- 
boeken voor wetenschappelijke theologie 1 (1858), 298—374, and 2 (1859), 76-121; and J. Th. de 
Visser, Kerk en staat, 3 vols. (Leiden: Sijthoff, 1926-1927), 2:336—374. For a critical analysis—in 
which, however, the biblical arguments present in the sources are not fully referenced—see 
Douglas Nobbs, Theocracy and Toleration: A Study of the Disputes in Dutch Calvinism from 1600 
to1650 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1938), pp. 1-107; A. Th. van Deursen, Bavianen 
en slijkgeuzen: Kerk en kerkvolk ten tijde van Maurits en Oldenbarnevelt, 3rd ed. (Franeker: Van 
Wijnen, 1998). For biblical quotations and their interpretations among the controversial- 
ists, the commentaries to Grotius’s works by Edwin Rabbie and Harm-Jan van Dam offer 
very informative help: Hugo Grotius: Ordinum Hollandiae ac Westfrisiae Pietas (1613), ed. and 
trans. Edwin Rabbie (Leiden: Brill, 1995), pp. 243-403; Hugo Grotius: De imperio summarum 
potestatum circa sacra, ed. and trans. Harm-Jan van Dam, 2 vols. (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 2:623— 
882. For an up-to-date account of the Remonstrant controversy, see also Freya Sierhuis, The 
Literature of the Arminian Controversy: Religion, Politics and the Stage in the Dutch Republic 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2015). A valuable analysis to the influences of this con- 
troversy to Spinoza is found in Roberto Bordoli, ‘The Monopoly of Social Affluence: The Jus 
Circa Sacra around Spinoza’, in The Dutch Legacy: Radical Thinkers of the 17th Century and the 
Enlightenment, ed. by Sonja Lavaert and Winfried Schréder (Leiden: Brill, 2016), pp. 121-149. 

3 This was how Grotius understood the polarity. See Edwin Rabbie, ‘Introduction’, in Grotius: 
Ordinum pietas, pp. 1-92 (p. 13); and idem, ‘Grotius’ denken over kerk en staat’, in De Hollandse 
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organization collided on whether the church should continue as a commu- 
nion of saints preserving the same degree of independence from the secular 
authority as they had in exile, or adapt to the post-war situation by convert- 
ing to a state-based church, which would open up its membership to a larger 
population, as well as gain the protection of the government and be subject 
to its supervision.* 

Thus converging upon the nature and the extent of the secular ruler's jus 
circa sacra (or imperium circa sacra, a variation preferred by Grotius), the 
dispute laid out basic patterns of conceptualizing the constellation between 
God, secular authority, and churchmen.* The participants in the debate under- 
stood that the whole controversy truly came down to the core issue in this 
question—the immediate proximity to God. Indirectly expressed in this his- 
torical perspective are the seventeenth-century views on sovereignty, a con- 
cept which had been undergoing a shaping process exactly at that time. The 
Remonstrants' appealto this newly emerging notion was confronted by the idea 
of religious ‘judgment’ ( judicature, judicium), which the Contra-Remonstrants 
asserted as belonging to the core responsibility of professional clergy.$ 

Theoreticians on both sides presented a palette of arguments directly and 
indirectly contributing to that pivotal question with regard to the immediate 
proximity to God. Besides numerous biblical loci communes, various ‘mod- 
ules’ of argument can be observed that, underlying those biblical quotations, 
gave them direction and organization to form a coherent set of arguments. 
One such module was the well-known topic of the respublica Hebraeorum, 
or arguments put forth by means of referencing the Old Testament narrative 
on the Hebrews' political and religious organization. This topic was in turn 
further divided into sub-modules, such as the privilege of Moses, his relation- 
ship to Aaron, the priests' responsibilities, etc. Between authors who dealt 
with this facet of Hebrew history, the methodological premise could vary from 
that which treated history as example to that which attempted to establish 


jaren van Hugo de Groot (1583—1621): Lezingen van het colloquium ter gelegenheid van de 350-ste 
sterfdag van Hugo de Groot ('s Gravenhage, 31 augustus-1 september 1995), ed. H. J. M. Nellen 
and J. Trapman (Hilversum: Verloren, 1996), pp. 193-205 (p. 195). 

4 Rabbie, ‘Introduction, in Grotius: Ordinum pietas, p. 1. For a more concrete description, see 
Rosemary L. Jones, ‘Reformed Church and Civil Authorities in the United Provinces in the 
Late 16th and Early 17th Centuries’, Journal of the Society of Archivists 4 (1970), 109123 (p. 113). 

5 Noel Malcolm, ‘Hobbes and Spinoza, in Aspects of Hobbes (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2002), 
pp. 27-52 (p. 41). 

6 Auseful account regarding the background of this issue is given by Van Dam, ‘Commentary, 
in Grotius: De imperio, 2:691—693, 701—702, 725—726. 
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history as history.” Concurrent with these respublica Hebraeorum arguments 
were modules of a more exegetical or casuistic character, too. Writers tried to 
draw their intended conclusions by making distinctions between internal and 
external ecclesiastical powers, between compulsory, directive, and advisory 
judgments, and so on. Argumentative modules further included philological or 
lexicographical ones (e.g. what Greek terms were used in the New Testament 
to designate the ‘rule’ of the early church’s leaders), as well as epistemological 
ones (e.g. whether some special gift is required to make a right judgment in 
religious matters). 

The contemporary way to understand the core issue, as well as the argu- 
ments that accompanied and structured that understanding, tends to fade away 
in modern literature on this subject, at the price of its focus on what authors 
argued and concluded, rather than how they did so. And yet ‘[t]he ideas that 
men have about the events in which their life is involved are to be regarded as 
a dimension of the events themselves’, as Herbert Butterfield once argued.? In 
the present book’s context, this dimension is particularly important as an index 
of linkage and comparison between authors. This is due to the strongly para- 
digmatic character pertaining to the core question on the immediate proximity 
to God, as well as to the arguments related to that question. Each theme was 
open for and incited interpetation by each thinker, thus bearing its conceptual 
offspring or variations widely across the borders of parties and generations. As 
a consequence, a historical source on jus circa sacra often exhibits arguments 
essentially comparable to arguments developed in other debates in the remote 
past. This is the reason why even a lecture of a few lines of the Remonstrants' bib- 
lical interpretation in their original texts offers far more insight into the thrust 
of Spinoza's arguments on jus circa sacra than a reading of modern summaries 
of the contemporary theories regarding this matter. Indeed, among numerous 
controversies on the church-state relationship fought during the Golden Age 
of the Dutch Republic, the one between the Remonstrants and the Contra- 
Remonstrants is outstanding in the intensity, quality, and depth of the thought 
invested in the subject matter—although, neeedless to say, their ideas in turn 
must have been descendents of still other strands of thought rooted in the 
unfathomable depths of the further past. 

In tracing how the Remonstrants and the Contra-Remonstrants came to 
see the whole controversy’s pivot in the form of divine will’s mediation, the 
three diagrams used in an official publication by the States of Holland to 
illustrate three contemporary models of the church-state relationship are of 


7 For this distinction, see Mark Somos, Secularisation and the Leiden Circle (Leiden: Brill, 2011). 
8 Herbert Butterfield, George III and the Historians, rev. ed. (New York: Macmillan, 1959), p. 41. 
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primary importance. The State of Holland, which under the guidance of Johan 
van Oldenbarnevelt had been intervening in the dispute in order to protect 
the Arminians from the power of the Gomarists,? commissioned a theoreti- 
cal defence of that policy, to be written by Johannes Wtenbogaert (1557-1644), 
a libertine-minded minister from Utrecht, then serving at Prince Maurice's 
court.!° The result appeared in 1610 at The Hague with the title Tractaet van 
tampt ende authoriteyt eener hoogher Christelicker overheydt in kerckelicke 
saecken [Treatise concerning the Office and Authority of a High Christian 
Government in the Matters of Church]." In this treatise, Wtenbogaert illustrates 
the model of which he and the States of Holland approve by contrasting it 
with two alternatives, one held by Catholics and the other by his Gomarist 
opponents. It is important to note that Wtenbogaert's attention is focused on 
identifying which entity was positioned directly beneath God: the pope, the 
clerics, or the government.?? In his schema, each answer to this question cor- 
responds to a different configuration of the church-state relationship. In this 


9 In his book Bavianen en slijkgeuzen, A. Th. van Deursen explains the deepening connec- 
tion between the Remonstrant ministers and the politicians of the States of Holland, for 
practical reasons, such as the former's desire to secure their position within the Reformed 
Church (see pp. 248 and 298). Pocock considers Arminius's theological position itself as 
having possessed intrinsically political implications. See J. G. A. Pocock, Barbarism and 
Religion, 1: Enlightenments of Edward Gibbon, 1737-1764 (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1999), p. 51. 

10 On Wtenbogaert (also ‘Uytenbogaert’), see BWN, 20:428—434; NNBW, 2:1469—1472; For his 
early career at Utrecht and his connection to libertine Protestantism, see the insight- 
ful work by Benjamin J. Kaplan, Calvinists and Libertines: Confession and Community in 
Utrecht, 1578-1620 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1995). On Wtenbogaert's standpoint, see also 
Rabbie, "Introduction, in Grotius: Ordinum pietas, p. 7:'a man who dogmatically and theo- 
logically was on one line with him, but who in the field of Church politics was a much 
more radical supporter of state influence’. For Wtenbogaert's relationship with Grotius, 
see H. J. M. Nellen, ‘Een tweespan voor de arminiaanse wagen: Grotius en Wtenbogaert, 
in De Hollandse jaren van Hugo de Groot, pp. 161-177. 

11 Johannes Wtenbogaert, Tractaet van tampt ende authoriteyt eener hoogher Christelicker 
overheydt in kerckelicke saecken (The Hague: by Hillebrant Iacobsz., 1610), Knuttel no. 1767. 
A successive revised edition came shortly afterward in the same year, as a 'second edition' 
(Knuttel no. 1768). In 1647, three years after the death of Wtenbogaert, the third, enlarged 
edition appeared from a Remonstrant publisher in Rotterdam: Johannes Uytenbogaert, 
Tractaet van 't ampt ende authoriteyt eener hoogher Christelijcker overheydt in kerckeli- 
jcke saecken: Derde editie [see the bibliography for a full transcription of the subtitle] 
(Rotterdam: gedruckt by Joannes Naeranus, 1647). The following quotes are based on 
the second edition. For details on the history of this Tractaet, see H. C. Rogge, Johannes 
Wtenbogaert en zijn tijd, 3 vols. (Amsterdam: Rogge, 1874-1876), 2: Het twaalfjarig bestand 
(1875):26—48; Jan den Tex, Oldenbarnevelt, 5 vols. (Haarlem: Tjeenk Willink, 1960-1972), 
3135-137. On the third edition, see also below, pp. 55, 137 (n. 115). 

12 Wtenbogaert, Tractaet van tampt ende authoriteyt, pp. 10-11. 
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Godt 
JP AUS—oft Lerckelifeke, 


Doerhepdt 


Hier fietmen Superioriteyt vanden Paus oft Kerckelijcke 
onder Godt boven d'Overheydt. 


FIGURE 1 ‘God —— pope or churchmen —— the government 
Shown here is the superiority of the pope or churchmen under God, above the 
government.’ 


sense, the possibility of biblically demonstrating immediate proximity to God, 
so that no mortal man may intervene between God and this entity, functions as 
a key criterion in this chaplain’s theory about the church and the state. 

Explaining the first model of the Paus-gesinde (Papists), Wtenbogaert claims 
that in their view, the pope stood directly under God as His vicar and, conse- 
quently, above the government. The absolute power of the pope, also called 
plenitudo potestatis (fullness of power), encompassed not just spiritual and 
temporal jurisdictions, but also powers of coercion. The basic justification for 
this view is an interpretation—which Wtenbogaert considers a distortion—of 
the two swords mentioned in Luke 22:38, as conveyed by Jesus to his disciples. 
According to this interpretation, these swords denote the spiritual and tem- 
poral powers. While the former is to be carried out by the clerics, the latter is 
to be executed by the monarch at the command of clerics ‘because, they say, 
one sword should stand under the other: and temporal or civil power must be 
subject to the spiritual power*!? As with many Reformed theologians at this 
time, Wtenbogaert unequivocally equates the Catholics with vice. He invokes 
them less with the intention of referring to the moral depravity of Catholicism 
and its clericalism, and more as a metaphor to describe the ultimate goal of his 
adversaries within his own church. 

The second is the model that Wtenbogaert calls collateraliteyt. The term 
could certainly also have a neutral connotation and mean ‘parallelism, but 
Wtenbogaert’s implication is instead undoubtedly negative, signifying ‘sepa- 
ratism’. According to this model, God had instituted two distinct powers, one 


13 Wtenbogaert, Tractaet van tampt ende authoriteyt, pp. 1-12. 
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Hier fietmen Collateraliteyt der Kerckelijcke 
onder Godt neffens d'Overheydt, 


FIGURE 2 ‘God —— churchmen / the government 
Shown here is the parallelism of churchmen under God, next to the government.’ 


for the care of matters concerning religion and worship, and the other for over- 
seeing politics and civil order. The first power belongs to the church and its 
leaders, and the latter to the government. The two parallel pillars, as the figure 
shows, are placed beside one another immediately beneath God, each inhabit- 
ing its own sphere. The rulers may rightly claim supremacy over political mat- 
ters, expecting that the churchmen, like all other subjects, would obey them 
in concurrence with the teachings of the Apostle in Rom. 13. The charge of 
religious matters, however, belongs primarily to the churchmen and to their 
decision-making organs, such as the church councils, classes, and provincial 
and national synods. In this sphere, even secular leaders have to follow the 
pastors. They are to be admitted to religious gatherings and can even cast votes 
there, but as members of the government their duties and responsibilities 
would be confined to secondary tasks, such as securing and maintaining places 
of worship, suppressing superstitions and eradicating heresies, and enforcing 
the decisions of the churchmen and their synods by means of the ‘sword’ they 
wielded, i.e. through force." This view was upheld by Wtenbogaert's opponents, 
the Gomarists or the Contra-Remonstrants, who advocated for the autonomy 
of the church in the strictest sense and accepted only minimal governmen- 
tal interference within that realm. In Wtenbogaert’s eyes, that model does not 
symbolize a willing collaboration between two mutually trusting partners, but 
rather indicates a schism within society.!5 He regarded it as a model in which 
the church charts its own path and assigns specific roles to the secular rulers, 
to aid with what it cannot do. 


14 Wtenbogaert, Tractaet van tampt ende authoriteyt, pp. 10, 18-21. 
15 Wtenbogaert, Tractaet van tampt ende authoriteyt, p. 19. 
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Hier fietmen Superioriteyt vande Overheydt onder 
Godt boven de Kerckelijcke. 


FIGURE 3 ‘Godand His Word —— the government —— churchmen 
Shown here is the superiority of the government under God, above churchmen: 


Thus, the first model indicates the superiority of the church over the gov- 
ernment, and the second implies the equal status of both organs. The third, 
and the last possible logical combination, situates the government above the 
church. Wtenbogaert argues that this model expresses the true design of God 
in this matter (‘de warachtighe Godtlicke ordeninghe in dese saecke’), and he 
summarizes his principal argument as follows: 


That a high sovereign government must have, in its own land, the supreme 
authority, power, command, and sway in matters concerning religion and 
worship, namely under God and in accordance with His Holy Word.!é 


He proves this thesis by resorting to the political structure of the republic, 
which God Himself constituted: namely that of ‘de Standt ende Republijcke 
Israels’ (the constitution and republic of Israel)!” He defends the use of the 
Old Testament as an example, arguing that although the coming of Jesus Christ 
nullified many elements of this state and its government, the laws and the pre- 
cepts that God Himself gave to Israel still serve as teachings for all Christians. 


16 Wtenbogaert, Tractaet van tampt ende authoriteyt, p. 67: ‘Dat een hooghe Souveraigne 
Overheyt/ heeft in sijn Landt de Hoochste authoriteyt/ macht/ gebiedt/ ende zegghen/ 
in saecken de Religie ende Godtsdienst betreffende: Welverstaende onder Godt ende nae 
sijn heylighe Woordt. 

17  Wtenbogaert, Tractaet van tampt ende authoriteyt, p. 67. 

18 | Wtenbogaert, Tractaet van tampt ende authoriteyt, pp. 67-68. 
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For example, the fact that the kings of Israel issued commands with regard to 
the priests, the Levites, singers, porters, and the like does not mean that such 
a priesthood should again be established among present-day Christians, but 
rather indicates that the rights enjoyed by the sovereigns of that time should 
also be ceded to the current sovereigns. Having thus defended the exemplary 
value of the ancient Old Testament practices, Wtenbogaert argues as follows: 


Having said this, I assert that God has not established among His people 
two sorts of government, the one spiritual and the other secular, being 
equally eminent and standing next to each other at the same level, in 
order to have the former govern in spiritual matters and the latter in 
secular matters. Instead, He has granted the highest authority and 
power for the earthly rule over both kinds of matters solely to one high 
government— namely, to precisely the government that people correctly 
call ‘political government’ For this is responsible for ensuring well the 
comprehensive welfare of the entire citizenry, both in soul and body, 
both in the supernatural and natural matters; all of these, especially the 
spiritual matters, are to be carried out following the rule and precept that 
God has written in His words on that subject. 

This is evident most prominently in Moses, who is called, for this same 
reason, [Hebr. 3:579] ‘a faithful servant in all houses of God’. [Exod. 18:16, 19, 
22] This man governed God's people in the wilderness, before the Levitical 
priesthood was established, by making divine laws and statutes known to 
them (as he himself said??). But because he could not bear this burden 
alone, he took the advice of his father-in-law, Jethro, in appointing other 
judges and officers [in positions] subordinate to him, so that they would 
judge the people in his name in every ordinary small matter, and bring 
every great matter to him: 'he [Moses] himself would bring it unto God, 
and enquire of the Lord. [Deut. 118] Moses later told the people about 
this in these words: 'And I commanded you at that time all the things 
which ye should do! Prior to that point, the Lord had given Aaron as a 
mouth to Moses, because he [Aaron] was eloquent; He hoped that Aaron 
would speak to the people for Moses, i.e. in Moses's name. [Exod. 4:12, 15, 
16] For the Lord said to Moses: ‘I will be with your mouth, and will teach 
you what you shalt say. You shalt speak unto Aaron, and put words in his 
mouth. And he shall speak to the people for you. He shall be your mouth, 
and you shall be his God. Pay attention to this rank and subordination 


19 Noted in the margin. 
20 This refers to Moses's words in Exod. 18:16. 
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[Subalternatie | —namely, the ranking underneath [onder-ordeninghe]— 
of the one to the other: and everyone beneath God. God speaks to Moses, 
Moses to Aaron, and Aaron to the people. God put His words in Moses's 
mouth; Moses put it in Aaron’s mouth; Aaron tells it to the people.” 


One pivotal argument that Wtenbogaert puts forth regarding the Old Testament 
concerns the subordination of Aaron to Moses. In his opinion, this hierarchy 


derives from the design of God, as apparently revealed in His words to Moses 
in Exod. 4:12-16.?? He calls the reader's attention to who had spoken to whom 
(‘God speaks to Moses, Moses to Aaron, and Aaron to the people’), interpret- 
ing this as a manifestation of the hierarchy—Subalternatie (subordination), to 
use his own expression—from God to Moses, from Moses to Aaron, and from 


Aaron to the people. He goes on to emphasize Moses's immediate proximity 
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Wtenbogaert, Tractaet van tampt ende authoriteyt, pp. 68-69: ‘Die aldus voor heenen 
ghestelt zijnde: Segghe ick dat Godt onder sijn volck gheen tweederley Overheyden/ 
Gheestelijcke ende Weerlijcke [sic] even Hooch zijnde/ ende in eenen graedt neffens mal- 
canderen staende/ om t'eene/ te weten t'Gheestelijcke door den eenen: t'ander/ name- 
lijck t'Weerlicke/ door den anderen te doen regeeren/ ingestelt heeft: maer dat hy de 
Hoochste authoriteyt ende macht der sichtbarer regeeringhe over t'een ende over t'ander/ 
eene Hooghe Overheyt alleen ghegheven heeft/ namelick die selve Overheyt/ diemen 
eygentlick de Politijcke Overheyt noemt: om dat sy de gheheele welvaert vande gheheele 
Borgherschap/ in Ziel ende Lichaem/ in t'overnatuerlicke ende t'natuerlicke goet versor- 
ghen moet/ ende dat alles/ bysonder t'Gheestelicke/ nae den reghel ende voorschrift die 
Godt daer van ghegheven heeft in sijn Woordt. 

Dit blijckt/ ten eersten in Moyse, die oock daerom een ghetrouw Dienaer in gheheel 
den huyse Godts ghenoemt wordt. Dese heeft t'volck Gods inde Woestijne gheregeert/ al 
eer t'Levijtische Priesterdom was inghestelt/ hun leerende (soo hy selve seyde) Godts 
Rechten/ ende sijne Wetten. Maer desen last alleen niet connende draghen/ heeft door 
Raedt sijns Swaghers Jethro/ andere Richthers ende Ampt-lieden onder sich gestelt/ die 
t'volck inde ordinarise cleyne saecken richten souden wt sijnen naem/ ende de sware 
saecken tot hem brenghen: als die de selve voor Godt brenghen, ende den Heere raedt vrag- 
hen soude. T'welck Moyses daer nae den volcke verhaelt/ met dese woorden: Alsoo ghe- 
boodt ick u te dier tijdt alles wat ghy doen soudet. Te vooren hadde de Heere Aaronem 
Moysi ghegheven tot eenen mondt/ om dat hy wel ter tale was: willende dat Aaron tot 
den volcke spreecken soude voor Moyse, dat is/ in Moysis name: want/ seydt de Heere 
tot Moysen: Ick wil met uwen monde zijn, ende u leeren wat ghy segghen sult: Ghy sult voort 
tot Aaron spreecken, ende de woorden in sijnen mondt legghen: Ende hy sal voor u totten 
volcke spreecken: Hy sal uwen mondt, ende ghy sult sijn Godt zijn. Noteert dese ordre ende 
Subalternatie, dat is/ onder-ordeninghe des eenen onder den anderen: ende alles onder 
Godt. Godt spreeckt tot Moysen: Moyses tot Aharonem, Aaron tot den volcke. Godt leydt 
sijne woorden in Moyses mondt: Moysis leydtse in Aronis mont: Aaron spreecktse totten 
volcke. 

On this biblical quotation, see below, section 4 of chapter 4. 
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to God by pointing out that despite Moses's lack of eloquence and his slow- 
ness of speech, God chose him as His foremost interlocutor. In his view, these 
facts should be translated into the modern context as an arrangement in which 
the government takes the principal charge for facilitating religious teaching 
among the people through the church ministers.?3 

Advocating the subordination of ministers to a secular government, 
Wtenbogaert points out that Aaron was ordained to priesthood not directly 
by God, but through Moses (Exod. 28:1-2, 41)?^ an argument Spinoza later 
repeated. Wtenbogaert also asserts that Aaron, despite having climbed 
Mount Sinai, where God gave Moses His laws, did not come as close to God as 
Moses had. Similarly, in the books of Leviticus, Deuteronomy, and others, the 
precepts regarding priesthood and worship were given by God to Moses, who 
was not a priest like Aaron.?6 Both of these two arguments appear in Leviathan 
in similar forms.?? Wtenbogaert himself refers to the past and poses the ques- 
tion (mentioning Wolfgang Musculus) of *why God established worship not 
so much through Aaron, whom He had arranged to be ordained as priest, but 
through Moses, who was the supreme authority, or indeed the person who rep- 
resented the sacred truth?' The answer is that by choosing Moses, the sover- 
eign, as the channel of His will, 


Does not this mean that God intended to teach that the high government 
should be entrusted with the charge of establishing religion, issuing 
decrees and assuming the leadership in that regard in accordance with 
his, i.e. God's will, while assigning to the priests only ministerial duties, in 
other words, [God intended to teach] that the priests should be servants 
for worship [bedienaers des Gods-dienstes], not founders nor leaders??® 


23 | Wtenbogaert, Tractaet van tampt ende authoriteyt, p. 69. 

24 Wtenbogaert, Tractaet van tampt ende authoriteyt, p. 70. Note that Wtenbogaert himself 
emphasizes the word immediaté (=immediately): ‘Soo heeft Godt even-wel Aaronem tot 
gheen Priester ghestelt immediaté door hem selve/ maer door Moysen: (‘Similarly indeed, 
God did not immediately establish Aaron as priest, but through [or by mediation of] 
Moses’). 

25 Spinoza, TTP, 20, §. 14, p. 234/p. 618. 

26 Wtenbogaert, Tractaet van tampt ende authoriteyt, p. 70. 

27 See Hobbes's comments on Exod. 24 and on the addressee of ‘the ordering of the 
Ceremonies on Religion’ in Leviathan, 40, p. 252/p. 742. 

28 Wtenbogaert, Tractaet van t'ampt ende authoriteyt, pp. 70-71: ‘Ist niet dat Godt leeren wil 
dat der Hooghe Overheydt der sorghe om de Religie nae sijnen (te weten Gods) wille in te 
stellen/ te ordoneren/ ende te bestieren moet bevolen zijn/ latende den Priesteren alleen 
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Based on these three models, it is possible to deduce that immediacy to God 


was pivotal to Wtenbogaert’s reasoning. This same theoretical premise was 


adopted by friends and foes, and at times was expressed even more explic- 


itly. In his counter-attack of Wtenbogaert, Het ampt der kerckendienaren [The 


Responsibility of the Church-ministers] (1615), a Contra-Remonstrant theore- 


tician, Antonius Walaeus (1573-1639), declared that the whole debate revolves 


around precisely this premise: 


29 


30 


This is the exact point of contention between us and Rev. Wtenbogaert. 
It is not whether supervision, care, and power in the matters of worship 
are entrusted to the government, which we all admit. But it is whether 
this care is entrusted to governments in such a way that only they, and 
not the ministers of the church, stand directly under God and His word 
[regelrecht onder God ende syn woort’]; that teachers stand beneath the 
government in their spiritual office, while the officers of justice, finance, 
the military, etc., stand below the sovereign government in civil matters. 
This is the tenet of Rev. Wtenbogaert and some others along with him. 
They assert that this responsibility, in terms of the final recourse, belongs 
solely to the sovereign government and that regulation and leadership 
with regard the worship is entrusted to it immediately [Immediate] by 
God, while to the church ministers not immediately from God but at the 
commandment of and subordinate to the government.?0 


de bedieninghe/ alsoo dat de Priester zy de Bediener des Gods-dienstes/ niet de Insteller 
ende Beleyder?' 

Antonius Walaeus, Het ampt der kerckendienaren: Midtsgaders de authoriteyt, ende 
opsicht, die een hooghe Christelicke overheydt daer over toecompt; Waerin sekere nader 
bedenckinghen van dese gheheele saecke uyt Godts Woordt worden ghestelt, maer insonder- 
heyt over het ‘Tractaet’ des E. I. Wtenbogaerts, ‘van het ampt ende authoriteyt eener hoogher 
Christelicker overheyt in Kerckelicke saecken' (Middelburg: by Adriaen vanden Vivere, 
1615), Knuttel no. 2204. 

Walaeus, Het ampt der kerckendienaren, p. 44: 'Dit is rechten knoop des geschils tusschen 
ons/ ende D. Wtenbogaert, niet/ of de Overheyt opsicht[,] sorghe, ende macht toecomt 
inde saecken des Godsdienst/ dat wy alle bekennen. Maer of den Overheden dese sorge 
also bevolen zy/ dat sy alleen regelrecht onder God ende syn woort staen/ ende de 
Kerckendienaren niet. Item dat de Leeraers in haer Geestelick ampt onder haer staen/ 
gelijc in het Weereltsche de bedienaers der Justitie/ der Finantie/ der Oorloochsaken/ etc. 
onder de Souveraine Overheden staen. Dit stelt D. Wtenbogaert deurgaens ende eenighe 
andere met hem. Ende houden dat dese sorghe in een hoochste ressort den Souverainen 
Overheden alleen toecomt/ ende dat haer de stellinge ende beleydinghe vanden 
Godsdienst Immediate van God is bevolen: maer den Kerckendienaren ter contrarie 
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What Walaeus recognizes as being the core issue is confirmed by Gerardus 
Joannes Vossius (1577-1649), who expressed his critical opinion on Walaeus's 
counter-attack against Wtenbogaert in a long letter, dated 10 February 1616, 
to his friend Grotius.?! In this letter, also known as Dissertatio epistolica de 
jure magistratus in rebus ecclesiasticis, the author even spotlights the con- 
cept of immediacy by ascribing the Greek term dueows (adv. immediately’) 
to Walaeus’s equivalent expressions as ‘regelrecht onder God’ (‘directly under 
God’) or Immediaté (‘immediately’ or ‘directly’): 


But we should get to the status of issue, which Walaeus indicates on the 
same page [i.e. p. 44, quoted above]. He says that the whole controversy 
converges upon this point: whether it is only magistrates, or also pastors 
along with them, who are situated àiéccc [immediately] under God.?? 


Vossius's genial friend Grotius further refined the essence of Vossius's insight. 
The following quote from his De imperio summarum potestatum circa sacra 
(the manuscript for circulation finished by 1617; posthumously published in 
1647) comprises Grotius's view on the converging point of the whole debate on 
imperium circa sacra:33 


As regards divine authority, God reveals [aperit] and sets out [proponit] 
some things Himself, other things He reveals Himself and sets out by way 
of others, such as angels, prophets, apostles. Whenever something is set 
out by means of others, we must be convinced that the person setting 
it out cannot be deceived or deceive us in what he sets out, before the 
mind can accept it as certain [certo acquiescat animus]. Now, we obtain 


niet Immediate van Godt/ maer vanden Overheden weghe ende onder den Overheden’ 
Emphases are Walaeus's. 

31 Gerardus Joannes Vossius, Letter to Grotius on 10 February 1616, no. 447 in Briefwisseling 
van Hugo Grotius, ed. P. C. Molhuysen et al., 17 vols (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1928— 
2001), 1:462—497. As Molhuysen comments, this letter became accessible to the public in 
1669 as a book, Dissertatio epistolica de jure magistratus in rebus ecclesiasticis: Opus pos- 
tumum ex autographo nunc primum editum, published in Amsterdam by Joannes Blaeu 
(BSG no. 290A). For more details, see Molhuysen's note in pp. 462—463. See also section 1 
of chapter 2 below. 

32 Vossius, Letter 447, p. 485: Sed veniamus ad statum quaestionis, quem pag. eadem adsig- 
nat. Ait [Walaeus] in hoc controversiam omnem positam esse, num soli Magistratus, an 
vero etiam Pastores déco sub Deo collocentur: See also pp. 478, 481, 486—488, 492. 

33 Hugo Grotius, De imperio summarum potestatum circa sacra: Commentarius posthumus 
(Paris: [n. pub.], 1647), BG no. 894. On the publication of this edition, see below, section 1 
of chapter 2. 
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this certainty either by a second divine revelation, such as that which 
Cornelius received about Peter, or which Paul received about Ananias, or 
by indications of divine goodness which would afford indubitable proof 
of the truthfulness of the person in question. No Christian doubts that 
one must accept an exposition given in these ways. 

But the essence of the controversy between the more sophisticated 
Roman Catholics and those of the evangelical creed is this: whether, 
since the time of the apostles, any visible person or assembly exists about 
whom or which we can and must be certain that whatsoever set out by 
him or it is the unquestionable truth. The evangelicals say no, the Roman 
Catholics, yes. So this important dispute over imperium concerning reli- 
gious matters [imperium circa sacra] converges upon this, as well.?^ 


This text shows that Grotius's thought on imperium circa sacra echoes his pre- 
decessors’ question of ‘who stands in the position immediately underneath 
God to mediate this will to the people’ in an abstract way. Grotius reduces this 
question into what he understands to be its essence—a quest for certainty of 
the divine will’s mediators. Such mediators range from biblical prophets and 
apostles to the popes and (implicitly) the clergymen of his church. 

To understand how the original question on the immediate proximity to 
God developed into one concerning the certainty of a revelation’s mediators, 
and in which way an anwer to the latter question could serve to demonstrate 
the secular ruler’s jus circa sacra, it is necessary to explore the debates that suc- 
ceeded Wtenbogaert’s treatise in some more detail. The following sections of 
this chapter will trace that line of controversy mainly on the basis of the above- 
mentioned writings by Walaeus, Vossius, and Grotius, all first-class theories 
written on the subject matter, each of which sheds light on different aspects of 
that recurrent theme. 


34 Grotius, De imperio, 6, §. 4, p. 228a/p. 294: ‘Divinam auctoritatem quod attinet, Deus 
quaedam et aperit et proponit ipse, alia aperit ipse et per alios hominibus proponit, ut 
per angelos prophetas apostolos. Quotiens per alios res proponitur, hic ut certo acquies- 
cat animus necesse est nobis constet eum qui proponit in eo ipso quod proponit nec falli 
posse nec fallere. Hanc autem certitudinem adipiscimur aut alia divina patefactione, ut 
de Petro Cornelius, de Anania Paulus, aut per signa divinae virtutis indubitatum veracitati 
proponentis testimonium praebentia. Per hos modos factae propositioni omnino acqui- 
escendum nemo christianus ambigit. 

Sed inter romanensium subtiliores et evangelicos hic est verus controversiae satus: an 
post apostolorum aetatem aut persona aut coetus sit aliquis aspectabilis de qua quove 
certi esse possimus ac debeamus quaecumque ab ipsis proponuntur esse indubitatae 
veritatis. Negant enim hoc evangelici, aiunt romanenses. Huc ergo praecipua haec quo- 
que de imperio circa sacra lis recidit" 
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2 Antonius Walaeus: Pastors as Onder-Rechters and Their Judgment 


Antonius Walaeus seems to have possessed a special talent for producing for- 
mulations that would become classic. He is best known today as a co-author 
of Synopsis purioris theologiae, which since its first publication in 1625 has 
long remained the standard textbook of the Dutch Reformed creed.?* He was 
born in Ghent in 1573, grew up in Middelburg as a refugee of the Eighty Years’ 
War, and was educated in Leiden under the personal guidance of Gomarus, 
also a refugee from Bruges (thus both fitting too well in Grotius’s schematic 
understanding of the polarity as being between rigorist refugees and tolerant 
domestics). After the conflict between Gomarus and Arminius erupted, 
Walaeus became one of the most competent of the ministers supporting the 
former's party, and was treated with respect even by the latter party for his 
intellectual quality.?" In 1615 he brought about Het ampt der kerckendienaren, 
a resolute but not emotionally driven refutation of Wtenbogaert's Tractaet van 
tampt ende authoriteyt. This clearly written book is a tresury of classic argu- 
ments against jus circa sacra. 

Walaeus rejected Wtenbogaert's plea for greater power to be accorded to 
secular rulers in church administration, at theology faculties, and in the orga- 
nization of the synods. His foremost objection against Wtenbogaert was that 
the duties of ministers differed substantially from those of the government, 
and as such the two had to be strictly distinguished from one another: 


The first thing, then, for us to do is to demonstrate that the office of 
church ministers not only can but also must be distinguished from the 
office of a legitimate government? 


Unlike later in Hobbes's Leviathan and in Spinoza's Tractatus theologico- 
polilicus, the battlefront in the 1610s was not yet primarily focused on whether 
the lay sovereign may execute in person such typically clerical tasks as preaching 


35 Johannes Polyander Andreas Rivetus, Antonius Walaeus, and Anthonius Thysius, 
Synopsis purioris theologiae, disputationibus quinquaginta duabus comprehensa (Leiden: 
ex officina Elzeviriana, 1625). 

36 .Rabbie, ‘Introduction’, in Grotius: Ordinum pietas, p. 13. See above, p. 15. 

37 On Walaeus, see NNBW, 2:1513-1517; Jan Daniël de Lind van Wijngaarden, Antonius 
Walaeus, doctoral dissertation (Leiden: Los, 1891), pp. 35-39, 145-168. 

38 Walaeus, Het ampt der kerckendienaren, p. 6 (emphases added): ‘Het eerste dan dat wy 
voor hebben/ is te bewijsen dat het ampt der Kerckendienaren niet alleen en kan maer 
oock moet onderscheyden worden van het ampt eener Ordinarer Overheyt’ See also p. 45. 
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and administrating sacraments.?? More practically, an important point of the 
controversy seems to have still revolved around the degree of the secular rul- 
ers’ participation in church discipline and congregational governance, as the 
following passage of Walaeus shows: 


And yet there must be those who might certainly admit that the office 
of the government is distinguished from that of the church ministers in 
the Christian congregation, insofar as they are not entitled to preach nor 
to administer sacraments in their role as governing authorities, but who 
nevertheless think that the power of the clergymen to impose discipline 
ceases to exist under the Christian regime [and] consequently that the 
governance of the congregation comes solely under the jurisdiction of 
the government, and that therefore the government does good if they 
wrest these functions from the church ministers and other governors of 
the congregation and itself assumes the sole responsibility for them. We 
readily admit that the holy government may exercise care so that this 
spiritual power would not be abused, as it happened in the papacy. But 
we do not accept that the government is allowed to deprive the shep- 
herds of this spiritual discipline and the governance [of the congrega- 
tion] through spiritual means and to itself assume that responsibility[.]*? 


If Walaeus's point is not to exclude all possible governmental influence from 
the sphere of the church, it is all the more necessary to specify which clerical 
duties cannot be performed by rulers. His thoughts on this question are embed- 
ded in an intensive interpretation of both Testaments. His method is in a way 
comparable to and highly conscious of his opponent Wtenbogaert’s extensive 


39 Similarly, see also Walaeus, Het ampt der kerckendienaren, p. 45. 

40 Walaeus, Het ampt der kerckendienaren, pp. 12-13: ‘Doch sulcke sullender ghevonden wor- 
den/ die eenichsins sullen toestaen dat het Ampt der Overheden so verde onderscheyden 
is/ van het Ampt der Kerckendienaren inde Ghemeynte Christi/ dat sy selve uyt cracht 
van haer Overheyds ampt niet en vermoghen te predicken/ ofte Sacramenten te bedie- 
nen: maer meynen evenwel dat de macht vande Geestelicke discipline te oeffenen onder 
Christelicke Overheden cesseert/ ende dien volghens; dat het regieren der Ghemeynte 
alleen den Overheden toecomt: ende dat derhalven de Overheden wel doen soo sy 
dese saecken den Kerckendienaren ende andere regierders der Ghemeynte ontnemen/ 
ende haer selven alleen aentrecken. Wy bekennen gheerne dat de H. Overheden sorghe 
moghten draghen dat dese Gheestelicke macht niet en werde misbruyckt/ ghelijck int 
Pausdom gheschiet is: maer dat het den Overheden soude vrijstaen dese Gheestelicke 
discipline/ ende regieringhe door Gheestelicke middelen/ den Herderen te ontnemen/ 
ofte aen haer te trecken ontkennen wy [...]* 
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use of biblical arguments, yet his empahsis is placed more on Christ’s mandate 
(bevel) than on ‘examples’ of the divine republic. 

When Walaeus searches the Old Testament, he strives to present a picture 
of the office of priests in ancient Israel other than Wtenbogaert’s. Walaeus's 
central concept in this regard is judicature (judgment), or the idea that God 
left some matters to be judged by priests alone. He finds his primary support 
for the priests’ right to make religious judgment in Leviticus 10:9—11. Here, God, 
speaking not to Moses but directly to Aaron, commanded him and his sons 
not to drink wine or strong drinks when they entered the Tabernacle (v. 9), so 
that they could distinguish between the holy and unholy, between clean and 
unclean (v. 10), and could teach the children of Israel the laws of Moses (v. 11).*! 
For Walaeus, the most important of these judgments was the distinction 
between clean and unclean. According to him, this meant much more than 
educating the population about the preexisting knowledge of the Mosaic laws. 
Rather, a far more substantial and independent decision about what and who 
should be admitted to worship resided with the priests, as did the choice of 
what and who should be denied the blessings until the person in question 
was again regarded as clean according to the laws.^? Walaeus calls this sort 
of decision-making judicature*® and gheestelicke macht (spiritual power).^^ 
Although Lev. 10:10 and other examples that he quotes from the Old Testament 
primarily concern cleanliness and uncleanliness in the contexts of ritual and 
leprosy, Walaeus declares that this judgment actually concerned not only the 
external purity of the body, but also, importantly, that of conscience and morality. 


41 Walaeus, Het ampt der kerckendienaren, p. 13. The matter of whom God was addressing, 
as it is written in the Bible, must have been a significant point. Wtenbogaert searched 
for the places from which he could gather that God conveyed His laws through Moses to 
Aaron and then to others. It is likely that Walaeus commented in parentheses ‘segt God 
tot Aaron), i.e. so said God to Aaron, with this strategy of his opponent in mind, in quoting 
Lev. 10:9—11. 

42 Walaeus, Het ampt der kerckendienaren, p. 14. 

43 Lev. 10:9—11 is followed by a long quote from Hag. 2:11-14, in which the priests gave defi- 
nite answers to Hagai’s questions on cleanliness and uncleanliness. Then, to further 
strengthen his point about priests having the power to select those who may join the 
worship, Walaeus invokes 2 Chr. 2318-19 (especially v. 19, ‘And he [Jehoiada the priest] set 
the porters at the gates of the house of the Lord that none which was unclean in any thing 
should enter in.’), Lev. 13 on discerning leprosy, and 2 Chr. 26 on King Uzziah, ordered by 
the priests to go out of the temple because of his sudden leprosy. 

44 Walaeus, Het ampt der kerckendienaren, pp. 20, 27, and passim. For example, ‘Dese iudi- 
cature ende geestelicke macht der Priesteren in saecken die den Godsdienst aengaen’ 


(p. 20). 
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He emphasizes this point by invoking Isa. 1:13; Jer. 7:9-11; and Ezek. 23:38, in 
all of which a complex type of sin is discussed, performed under the guise of 
the external observance of ceremonial prescriptions. In his view, it would have 
been impossible for priests to be ignorant of that type of sin, taking responsi- 
bility for nothing but a simple, rather mechanical interpretation of rules. By 
interpreting these and other similar verses from the Old Testament, Walaeus 
concludes that ‘the office of faithful priests was not only to make offerings and 
to teach the congregation, but also to make judgments and to rule [te richten 
ende regieren] according to the morals and laws of the Lord’, and consequently 
to identify the unclean or uncircumcised of either heart or flesh and to exclude 
them from worshipping, and therefore from the community.*5 

Walaeus roots clerics' responsibility for that judgment ultimately in the idea 
of a supernatural basis of religious cognition. According to him, to gauge true 
and false in matters of heaven is an enterprise totally different from that of 
matters regarding the world and nature. While any judgment concerning the 
latter was open to everyone endowed with a rational mind, to make judgments 
about the former requires a special gift from the Holy Spirit, or 'a supernatural 
light in human understanding": 


in order to make a right judgment in the matters of true religion, the gift 
of the Holy Spirit is necessary as a supernatural light in the human under- 
standing, just as the natural light of understanding is necessary to com- 
prehend natural matters well.46 


From this particularity of religious knowledge, Walaeus draws conclusions 
about the way to determine controversies arising in that domain. While 
the Catholics designate the pope as the highest judge in dogmatic disputes 
and interpretative challenges, it is the creed of the Reformed that such a 
supreme judge can and must be no other than 'the Holy Ghost, speaking 
in and through Holy Scripture’*” The disputes in the interpretation of this 
Holy Spirit were due neither to the Holy Spirit nor to Scripture, but to men 
themselves, or to human weakness—for example, owing to their insufficient 


45 Walaeus, Het ampt der kerckendienaren, p. 17. Emphases added. 

46 Walaeus, Het ampt der kerckendienaren, p. 179:'om inde saecken vanden waren Godsdienst 
een recht oordeel te gheven/ de gave des Heylighen Gheests als een overnatuerlick licht in 
het verstandt des menschen van noode is/ ghelijck het natuerlick licht des verstants van 
nooden is om natuerlicke dinghen wel te begrijpen? For the further context of Walaeus's 
argument, see Van Dam, ‘Commentary’, in Grotius: De imperio, 2:715—716. 

47 Walaeus, Het ampt der kerckendienaren, pp. 180-181. 
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knowledge of the Bible’s meaning, or because they had not properly offered 
their prayer to God, who would illuminate their understanding. Having thus 
rejected papal authority, Walaeus is not of the opinion that every believer’s 
judgment about Scripture has equal value: ‘The gift to prophesy, which is the 
gift to interpret Scripture, is not given to all, but only to some'^? In this con- 
text he endorses the idea that God has selected a special few to act as His 
'instrument, through whom He intends to maintain His truth and to reveal 
answers to the questions in dispute. He designates the onder-Rechters, namely 
the sub-judges, as this ‘instrument’, in the sense that they are expected to 
judge disagreements about God and His word.*9 

While Wtenbogaert would consider the role of those sub-judges to be 
assumed only by sovereign rulers, Walaeus is convinced that this task must 
belong, in its proper sense, to ministers and theologians, and ultimately to 
the synod of their representatives. Even in the case that a Christian ruler or 
any lay church member is proven to have special ability in biblical interpreta- 
tion through a process of assiduous learning—and in that virtue is to be well- 
deservingly admitted to the synod or other church assemblies— his or her role 
in making religious judgment should only be secondary. The nature of that 
person's participation is to help to form the fore-going judgment, but not to 
be the only person who judges the other prophets.5° According to Walaeus, 
Apostle Paul said in this sense 'the spirits of the prophets are subject to the 
prophets’ (1 Cor. 14:32).5! The next paragraph even more clearly reveals whence 
derives Walaeus's conviction in the primary responsibility of ministers and 
theologians in religious judgment. The key to his underlying scepticism regard- 
ing magistracy's leadership in this regard is his concept of theology as a highly 
professional, specialized scholary enterprise, rooted in the very nature of the 
revealed religion: 


However, the responsibility of magistracy is considerable, especially among 
members of the sovereign government. So, too, are the duties involved in 
many professions in which persons must earn a living for themselves and 


48 Walaeus, Het ampt der kerckendienaren, p. 183. 

49 Walaeus, Het ampt der kerckendienaren, p. 181. Judices secundarii, vel ministeriales’ in the 
same work's Latin translation (by Ludovicus a Renesse), Tractatus de munere ministrorum 
ecclesiae et inspectione magistratus circa illud, in Antonius Walaeus, Opera omnia, 2 vols. 
(Leiden: ex officina Francisci Hackii, 1643), 2:63. 

50 That is, the other members of the synod, mostly churchmen, to whom the responsibility 
to form the fore-going judgment primarily belongs. Walaeus, Het ampt der kerckendiena- 
ren, p. 184. 

51 Walaeus, Het ampt der kerckendienaren, p. 184. 
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their families. For that reason, nobody can rightfully blame us for pointing 
out a common problem that has persisted across time and space, that few 
can be found who are fit to assume leadership in the investigation and the 
judgment of [religious] controversies. This is because such a problem re- 
quires the careful weighing of Scripture as a whole and comparing it page 
by page, so that in prophesying, the contents of faith must be consistent on 
all points. This is also because the souls of those who are capable of under- 
taking such a task are devoted to God in a special way, since errors in such 
a grave matter are often the cause of corruption in so many souls who have 
wrongly followed the preceding erroneous judgments. 

Therefore it has pleased the Highest Pastor to set up some people as 
teachers in His congregation: He wants them to devote their attention 
solely to the study of Holy Scripture and the mastery of all the auxiliary 
resources necessary to understand Scripture. And although it is possible 
to lose Law even from the mouths of the priests and that not all [teachers] 
are gifted equally in the above matters, our point is nevertheless the fol- 
lowing: to speak generally, the greatest knowledge [de meeste wetenschap | 
praecipua scientia] of God's Word must be sought from them, in the same 
way that the greatest knowledge of medicine has to be sought from the 
doctors of medicine; [thus we assert that] the usual priority in judging 
the truth of the doctrine is committed to them by God, in the first place 
and in most of the cases, above both magistrates and subjects.5? 


Walaeus, Het ampt der kerckendienaren, pp. 184-185: 'Doch evenwel aenghesien het ampt 
der Overheyt seer swaer is/ insonderheyt dier ghener die inde Souveraine regieringhe 
zijn/ ghelijck oock het ampt is van vele andere beroepinghen daer in elck hem selven 
ende de syne moet geneeren: so en kan ons niemant met recht qualick afnemen/ so wy 
seggen dat het menichmael gebeurt dat op vele tijden ende plaetsen weynige sulcke 
worden ghevonden/ die voorganck int ondersoecken ende oordeelen der gheschillen 
souden bestaen aen te nemen. Dewijle in sulcke gheleghentheydt de gheheele Schriftuere 
neerstelick [read 'neerstiglijk ] moet worden overwegen/ ende met malkanderen vergele- 
ken/ op dat int Propheteren de overeenstemminge des gheloofs in allen poincten mocht 
worden behouden/ ende om dat de zielen der ghener die sulcx bestaen/ op besondere 
wijse door Godt worden verpandet: alsoo den mislach in dese soo swaere saecke dickwils 
een oorsaecke is van het verderf van so veel Sielen als sulck voorgaende quaet oordeel 
qualick naervolghen. 

Daerom heeft het den Oppersten Herder belieft/ sommighe tot Leeraers in sijn 
Ghemeynte te stellen: die hy wilt dat hier alleen haer werck van maecken/ om de 
H. Schriftuere neerstich te ondersoecken/ ende haer selven van alle hulpmiddelen tot 
recht verstant der Schriftuere noodich te voorsien: ende al ist schoon saecke dat de Wet 
vanden mondt der Priesteren oock wel vergaen kan/ ende dat niet alle even vele gaven daer 
toe en hebben ontfanghen: nochtans soo segghen wy dat ordinaerlick de meeste weten- 
schap van Godes Woort by haer moet gesocht worden/ gelijck de meeste wetenschap 
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Walaeus makes it quite clear in this passage that making a correct decision in a 
theological controversy is only possible after painstaking scrutiny and compar- 
ison of the entirety of the Bible. The decision would have to contain no devia- 
tion from Scripture on any point, otherwise it would end up corrupting many 
souls. Furthermore, such an intensive examination of the Bible presupposes 
gaining mastery over all the hulpmiddelen (auxiliary resources), probably con- 
sisting of Hebrew and Greek, ancient history, exegesis, and polemical training, 
as well as philosophy (in the neo-scholastic sense). The supernatural light, as 
the first and most important prerequisite for correct interpretation, seems to 
have actually been understood by Walaeus as a blessing from God given only 
on the basis of these religious experts’ scholarly accomplishments.5? These 
exacting requirements can hardly be fulfilled by amateurs like the secular 
authorities without the risk of misleading the flock, and they require expertise 
and access to the vast knowledge base of professionally trained ministers and 
theologians. This is precisely why God instituted the office of teachers for His 
congregation. Barring individual and occasional exceptions, the general rule is 
that the best 'knowledge'—an academic emphasis is implicit in Walaeus’s own 
word, wetenschap (scientia in the Latin version)—concerning religious mat- 
ters must be sought from ministers and theologians in precisely the same way 
that physicians and surgeons should be sought in matters of health. The prior 
authority of ministers and theologians in this matter must be respected by all 
governors and subjects. 

Thus, the arguments by Walaeus directly and indirectly served to establish 
the clerical office’s directly divine origin and its independence from secular rul- 
ers. The image of the secular authority as the sovereign standing alone directly 
under God and above churchmen is now confronted by a counter-image of 
ministers and theologians as onder-rechters (sub-judges) of His words, elected 
directly by Him. This concept of supernaturally illuminated experts of biblical 
interpretation is substantiated by the view of interpretation of the Bible as a 
highly scholarly enterprise—in short, as scientia. It was the turn of the sup- 
porters of the States of Holland's policy to reply to the criticism. 


der medicijne by de Doctoren inde medicyne; ende dat den ordinaren voorganc in het 
oordeelen vande waerheyt der leere haer so wel voor Overheden als ondersaeten eerst 
ende meest van Godt bevolen is’. See also Walaeus, Opera omnia, 2:64. 

53 For the contemporary Dutch Reformed Church's emphasis on the academic quality 
of ministers, see G. Groenhuis, De predikanten: De sociale positie van de gereformeerde 
predikanten in de Republiek der Vereinigde Nederlanden voor +1700 (Groningen: Wolters- 
Noordhoff, 1977), p. 98. 
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Since around 1613, Gerardus Joannes Vossius, an independently minded 
Reformed theologian and reknowned humanist born in 1577, had been in close 
contact with the young and ambitious Grotius, who was developing into the 
most active spokesman, besides Wtenbogaert, of the church policy of the States 
of Holland, which tended to favour the Arminians. Vossius thought of himself 
as holding a neutral stance between the two opposing groups, a self-under- 
standing that was not shared by his Gomarist colleagues. Eventually, in 1619, 
they forced him to resign as the director of the Statencollege at Leiden, a post 
he had obtained in 1615 with the help of Grotius.5+ Vossius's letter to Grotius 
dated 10 February 1616 offers a close examination of Walaeus’s Het ampt der 
kerckendienaeren, which had been published just several months earlier at the 
end of 1615. Vossius assiduously collected and studied relevant materials about 
the church-state relationship and shared the results with his friend. Vossius’s 
purpose, as the editor of Grotius’s De imperio, Harm-Jan van Dam, relates, was 
to prompt Grotius to complete his treatise De imperio summarum potestatum 
circa sacra, which at that point remained unfinished. Grotius began to draft 
it after the publication of Ordinum Hollandiae ac Westfrisiae pietas in 1613, to 
exclusively address the question of imperium circa sacra in a less polemical 
and more theoretical manner than Ordinum pietas.5° 

Vossius's letter is not a mere summary of Walaeus's treatise, nor is it a com- 
mentated bibliography of related literature on the subject matter. Its merit 
consists in its depth of understanding. In the present book's context, the let- 
ter offers some illuminating points of view, particularly with regard to the 
question of immediate proximity to God, which leads to a re-investigation of 
iudicium, i.e. Walaeus's key concept, judicature. This investigation prepared 
Grotius's further quest for depth on this question. 

As pointed out above, Vossius's criticism of Walaeus converges on the notion 
of positioning directly under God or deriving directly from God (‘àptowç sub 
Deo/a Deo’). According to Vossius, Walaeus and other Gomarists at least 
principally recognized the directly divine origin of a secular ruler's right to 


54 About the life of Vossius, see BWN, 19:408-415; C. S. M. Rademaker, Gerardus Joannes 
Vossius (1577-1649) (Zwolle: Tjeenk Willink, 1967). For the communication between 
Vossius and Grotius, see also Van Dam, ‘Introduction, in Grotius: De imperio, 114-15; Henk 
Nellen, Hugo de Groot: Een leven in strijd om de vrede 1583-1645 (Amsterdam: Balans, 2007), 
PP. 152-153. 

55 Van Dam, ‘Introduction’, in Grotius: De imperio, 1:36. See also Rabbie, ‘Introduction, in 
Grotius: Ordinum pietas, p. 72. 
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rule, which distinguished them from the ‘papists’.5® And vice versa, Vossius, 
too, essentially shares with the Gomarists the idea of the immediately divine 
origin of a clergyman’s vocation in its central aspect. He does not flatly deny 
Walaeus's ideas that the office of the government needs to be distinguished 
from that of church ministers, who are the messengers of God, called upon 
immediately by Him. Thus, his answer to this thesis of Walaeus is ‘yes and no’.5” 
However, if the divinely ordained status of the government as well as of clerics 
is thus accepted on both sides, it becomes all the more necessary to clarify how 
these two divine agents are related to each other. 

Vossius’s method of exploring this subject is slightly different from that 
of Wtenbogaert or Walaeus. He makes use of paradigms taken from the Old 
Testament.” His basic frame of reference, however, is premised on a distinction 
between internal and external ecclesiastical powers, a distinction the origin of 
which is attributed to the Reformed tradition in Swiss cities and Heidelberg.°® 

Although the theories based on this distinction could vary considerably 
between authors who employed it, its average picture—if any—could be sum- 
marized as follows. According to this terminology, the office of the cleric is 
understood as the exercise of potestas interna ecclesiastica, or internal ecclesi- 
astical power, which mainly consists of preaching the word of God, administer- 
ing the sacrament, ordaining pastors by the laying on of hands, and exercising 
the so-called potestas clavium (Matt. 16:19). This right is argued to belong only 
to clerics; in other words, the tasks associated with this right may not be per- 
formed by lay professionals, like the magistrates, but only by professionally 
qualified churchmen. Coupled with this power is the external ecclesiastical 
power, which refers to the magistracy’s shared role in caring for religion. This 


56 Vossius, Letter 447, p. 485: ‘Quod Magistratus summi potestatem auecws a Deo esse con- 
cedit, in hoc recte a pontificiis dissentit’. 

57 Vossius, Letter 447, p. 478: ‘In ipso operis ingressu multus est in probando, reipsa dis- 
tingui Magistratus munus a munere Ecclesiastico, idque ut ostendat —quemadmodum 
passim indicat—Ministros verbi non esse sui Magistratus, sed Dei legatos, xoi duéows a 
Deo vocari, non ut Magistratuum obeant vicem, sed ut tam Magistratus, quam caeteros, 
imo Magistratus prae caeteris Dei verbo pascant. Atqui haec vera falsane dicam incertus 
haereo, an potius utrumque horum: See also Nobbs, Theocracy and Toleration, pp. 51-56; 
Charles D. Gunnoe, Thomas Erastus and the Palatinate: A Renaissance Physician in the 
Second Reformation (Leiden: Brill, 2011), pp. 186—189. 

58 He does mention Moses and kings of Judah as examples. For example, see Vossius, Letter 
447, p- 496. 

59 Johannes Heckel, ‘Cura religionis, Ius in sacra, Ius circa sacra’, in Festschrift Ulrich Stutz 
zum siebzigsten Geburtstag: Dargebracht von Schiilern, Freunden und Verehrern (Stuttgart: 
Enke, 1938; repr. Amsterdam: Rodopi, 1969), pp. 224—298 (p. 292). 
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right is explained in a somewhat circular way—it is regimen externum eccle- 
siae, an external governance of the church, executed by civil power to legislate 
and coerce. This right is thought to be exercised circa (around) religious things 
and persons, but not in (within) them, which is different from internal ecclesi- 
astical power; this distinction gave rise to the variant expressions jus circa sacra 
and jus in sacra. Also in this association the metaphor extra templum (out- 
side the temple) is often invoked, not rarely together with the famous words 
of Constantine the Great. Indeed, the words of this emperor—who initiated 
the way for Christianity as a state religion—taken from Eusebius, ‘ad’ duets 
piv t&v elow THs ExxAnatac, żyw SE Tv &xróc or Geoû xafertapEevos énioxonoc 
àv etyv’° (‘You are bishops of those within the Church, but I am perhaps a 
bishop appointed by God over those outside’®!), were frequently cited in tan- 
dem, like the founding myth of the distinction between potestas ecclesiastica 
interna and externa. The list of the specific contents of this external ecclesiasti- 
cal right started with protecting the church and its congregation, and execut- 
ing the decisions of the church in so far as the assistance of the secular power 
is required. The list extended either widely or more narrowly, according to the 
author’s opinion, depending on which secular authority or church he favoured. 

In Vossius’s case, this dichotomic theory on potestas ecclesiastica is con- 
nected with the issue of direct proximity to God, which had been disputed 
between Wtenbogaert and Walaeus. According to Vossius, an answer to such 
questions as whether ‘the ministers are delegates of their magistrates or of 
God’, or whether not only the magistrates but ‘also the ministers of His word 
have directly divine vocation’ (‘ministros verbi xoi &uéowç a Deo vocari’), actu- 
ally depends on which kind of power or judgment is being talked about. He 
first distinguishes between civil and ecclesiastical powers, then divides the 
latter into internal and external ones. While counting the traditional four 
core items (preaching, sacrament administration, laying on of hands, potestas 
clavium) as internal ecclesiastical power, Vossius defines external ecclesiastical 
power on the basis of a concept of the ‘public aspect of religion’ (‘Religio, qua 
publica est'—literally, ‘religion, in so far as it is public’): 


The external power entails external governance, through which religion 
is publicly established, and everything is looked after that belongs to 


60 Eusebius, De vita Constantini, 4.24, ed. Friedhelm Winkelmann (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 
1975), p. 128. 

61 Howtointerpret these Greek words was itself a point of controversy. This English transla- 
tion is from Eusebius, Life of Constantine, ed. and trans. Averil Cameron and Stuart G. Hall 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1999), p. 161. 
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the well-being of religion, in so far as it is public [bonum Religionis, qua 
publica est |.9? 


According to Vossius, while internal ecclesiastical power properly belongs 
to churchmen, external ecclesiastical power 'in the first place and as such' 
(‘primo et per se’) pertains to magistracy. He presents a long catalogue of 
concrete objects of this latter power, arguing that these were what Emperor 
Constantine understood as res exteriores: defence of the church, supervision to 
ensure the correct and appropriate exercise of church discipline, convocation 
of church councils and synods, sanction of church laws, amendment of wor- 
ship, abrogation of superstition and idolatry, concern with religious ceremo- 
nies, and control over ministerial life and conduct, as well as the punishment 
and dismissal of ministers for improper behaviour. These indicate that mag- 
istracy is responsible not only for civil or secular matters in the narrow sense, 
but also for quite a wide range of matters concerning religion and church, in 
so far as their ‘public aspect’ is concerned. Thus Vossius criticizes Walaeus for 
his ignorance of this dimension of ecclesiastical power, namely the external, 
rightly belonging to the secular authority, and for altogether rejecting any sort 
of influence excercised by the magistracy on the church.® 

In his pursuit of the ‘public aspect’ of religion, Vossius's criticism of Walaeus 
further penetrates into the domain of internal matters, eventually adding 
to these matters one important dimension, in which the sovereign, not the 
churchmen, stands directly under God. Taking up the distinction of ecclesiasti- 
cal powers once again in another part of the letter, he elucidates the contents 
of internal and external ecclesiastical powers from a slightly different angle.* 
He claims that on one side there are external matters, namely ‘actiones omnes 
ad politiam Ecclesiae spectantes' (‘all actions concerning the church’s polity— 
or the church's organization’).®° The Bible does not determine or prescribe 
every detail central to the welfare of the church, such as place, time, frequency, 
or procedure, over which matters the magistracy has been accorded the juris- 
diction directly from God, so that clergymen do not come directly under 
God but under the magistracy. On the other side are internal matters, which 


62 Vossius, Letter 447, p. 478: 'Exterior potestas in externa gubernatione consistit, qua Religio 
publice sancitur, omniaque procurantur quae ad bonum Religionis, qua publica est, 
pertinent. 

63 Vossius, Letter 447, pp. 478-479. 

64 Vossius, Letter 447, pp. 485-486. 

65 Vossius, Letter 447, p. 486. 
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representatively consist of the prediction of the gospel and the administration 
of the sacrament. Vossius distinguishes three dimensions here: 

The first is the power seen as such. He admits that this derives immedi- 
ately (‘duéows’) from Christ. Therefore the ministers, in exercising this right, 
are indeed just as much His ambassadors as the sovereign is in virtue of his 
divinely given right to govern. In that, they are parallel (conveniunt). The sec- 
ond is what he calls communicatio potestatis, i.e. the impartment of power. The 
parallelity between the ministers and the sovereign holds true in this second 
dimension, too. The fact that God Himself has given every worldly ruler the 
right to govern does not contradict the fact that princes are elected by men 
(as electors cast votes to choose the next emperor of the Holy Roman Empire). 
In the same way, the direct divine origin of the clerical right does not contra- 
dict the fact that God’s ministers are appointed by men, barring prophets and 
apostles, who received their calling directly from their Lord. So far the min- 
isters and the sovereign are parallel in their rights seen as such, as well as in 
their way of impartment, which fits well to the second diagram, seen above, 
in which both entities stand directly under God on equal footing. This is not 
the case with what Vossius describes as the third. It designates the internal 
power in so far as it acquires a public character: in Vossius’s words, ‘cura prin- 
cipalis procurandi ea, quae ad publicum verae Religionis exercitium pertinent, 
Le. the princely concern of procuring the things that contribute to public exer- 
cise of the true religion.96 In so far as this third aspect is at issue, Vossius asserts 
that ministers are not immediately underneath God but are subordinate to the 
summus magistratus, the supreme magistrate. His argument defending that 
assertion shows the influence of the idea of sovereignty: he argues that every- 
thing that is public in character is, by virtue of its public character, subordinate 
to those who are in control of public matters through the exercising of their 
supreme power (summum imperium). Religion, in so far as it is public, was no 
exception to this principle.” 

This last category, in which rulers and clergymen work simultaneously and 
sometimes adversarially, most attracts Vossius's critical attention in his episto- 
lary treatise. The most recurring motif which he invokes to defend the ascen- 
dancy of the rulers over the clergymen is the leadership that Protestant kings 
displayed in combatting the ‘superstition’ and ‘idolatry’ of Roman Catholicism. 
The Reformation would have been entirely impossible if these secular rulers 


66 Vossius, Letter 447, p. 486. 

67 Vossius, Letter 447, p. 486:'Cum enim publica omnia, qua publica, ei subsint, qui publicis 
summo cum imperio praeest, etiam univresam Religionis curam, qua publica est, summo 
Magistratui subiectam esse necesse est’. 
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had only followed the bishops. Thereby Vossius contends the air of exclusiv- 
ity with which Walaeus characterizes clergymen’s professional expertise, or 
his assumption that men of politics were ignorant of spiritual knowledge. 
Vossius’s arguments to cement the primary responsibility of good Christian 
sovereigns, which would later find an echo in Grotius, can be summarized into 
the following three points. 

Firstly, clerical judgment should be regarded as directivum or suasivum, i.e. 
directive or advisory,°® as opposed to judicium coactivum, a coercive judgment, 
which is capable of being enforced. The latter type of judgment belongs solely 
to the magistrates. Vossius criticizes Walaeus for not making this distinction. 
According to Vossius, Walaeus had ‘confused the judgment that is a simple 
utterance of opinion with the judgment that is combined with imperium 
or commanding power'$? The priests’ judgment about leprosy, regardless of 
whether it pertains to the uncleanliness of the external skin or that of the heart 
within, is actually only of a directive or advisory nature. The fact that pastors 
make such judgments does not prohibit another type of judgment, namely an 
imperative or coercive one, from belonging solely to magistrates and as their 
own primary domain. As Vossius explains, it is the prerogative of the magis- 
trates to admonish the clerics if they do not fully understand, or neglect to 
perform, their duties.”° 


68 The adjective directivum is not classical but of medieval Latin, deriving from dirigo 
(guide). Du Cange’s Glossarium mediae et infimae latinitatis (the edition by Léopold 
Favre, 1883-1887) includes the headword DIRECTIVA LITERA, with the definition as 
‘Epistola alicui inscripta. The meaning that seems closest to Vossius's usage is found in 
Littré's Dictionnaire de la langue francaise (Paris: Hachette, 1873-1875), which paraphrases 
DIRECTIF as ‘Qui a la force, la propriété de diriger and gives an example from Bossuet's 
Politique (first published in 1709): ‘ils [rois] ne sont pas soumis aux peines des lois: ou, 
comme parle la théologie, ils sont soumis aux lois, non quant a la puissance coactive, 
mais quant a la puissance directive! (Jacques-Bénigne Bossuet, Politique tirée des propres 
paroles de l'Ecriture sainte, 4.1.4, ed. Jacques Le Brun (Geneva: Droz, 1967), p. 94; Bossuet, 
Politics Drawn from the Very Words of Holy Scripture, ed. Patrick Riley (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1990), pp. 85-86.) Similarly, the oep defines DIRECTIVE as 
‘having the quality or function of directing, authoritatively guiding, or ruling’ The oldest 
example that it offers is from Hooker's Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity (first published 
in 1593), 1.8.4., ‘A law therefore generally taken, is a directive rule unto goodness of opera- 
tion! (Richard Hooker, Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, ed. Arthur Stephen McGrade 
(Cambridge: Cambridge Univresity Press, 1989), p. 77). 

69 Vossius, Letter 447, p. 480. 

70 Vossius, Letter 447, p. 480. 
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As a sequel to this, the second claim concerns the relationship between the 
judgments delivered by the magistrates and the clerics. Vossius’s opinion is 
expressed typically in the following passage: 


Some people reply: ‘Certainly the judgment is the responsibility of mag- 
istrates, when an action follows a judgment made by intellect; even when 
it is permitted for private men to make a judgment, this cannot deprive 
magistrates of the option of making a different judgment. Yet the magis- 
trates must make this judgment in accordance with the judgment of the 
pastors who have the correct opinion [recte sentientes Pastores]. Those 
who say this, however, do not consider this to be the same thing as saying 
that the magistrates should judge which pastors are those rightly think- 
ing ones.?! 


His point is that notwithstanding pastoral expertise in religious questions, the 
need for magistrates to occasionally deliver judgments concerning substantial 
dimensions of religion, sometimes at their own risk, cannot be denied. Every 
heretic sells himself as being orthodox; similarly, the number of supporters 
also cannot be the criterion for legitimacy. Based on these truths, he argues 
that it is most obvious that 'the magistrates must evaluate [ponderare] the 
opinions, not count [numerare] the number of supporters? 

This unavoidable need for magistrates to make their own judgments ren- 
ders Walaeus's model of church and state questionable. And that is Vossius's 
third point. In spite of their denials, their model truly deserves the label of 
collateraliteyt. An insistence on reserving the last word in religious matters 
for the clerics would cause the republic to split into two pillars; it would be 
tantamount to subordinating the secular authority to clergymen in religious 
matters, or to a coexistence of two sovereign powers within a regime. This is 
contrary to the very notion of sovereignty. As Vossius writes: 


71 Vossius, Letter 447, p. 480: ‘Respondent aliqui, iudicium quidem Magistratibus com- 
petere, cum quaevis actio consequatur iudicium intellectus; nec quod iudicium privatis 
conceditur, magistratibus eripi possit; verum Magistratus hoc iudicium, recte sentien- 
tium Pastorum iudicio conforme esse debere. Sed non cogitant hi, illud ipsum esse, de 
quo iudicare oportet Magistratum, qui illi sint recte sentientes Pastores: 

72 Vossius, Letter 447, p. 480. The phrasing derives from Pliny the Younger, espistle 2.12, ed. 
Christopher Whitton (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2013), p. 55: ‘numerantur 
enim sententiae, non ponderantur’ See also Hans Walther, et al. eds., Proverbia sententiae- 
que latinitatis medii aevi: Lateinische Sprichwörter und Sentenzen des Mittelalters in alpha- 
betischer Anordnung, 9 vols. (Göttingen: Vandenhoek & Ruprecht, 1965), 3:477, no. 191232. 
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Walaeus claims on p. 42 that Wtenbogaert malignantly ascribes to his 
opponents a zeal for parallel sovereignty [imperium collateralis]: Y wish 
that were true! [If it were indeed so,] Christ’s seamless coat would not 
have been split apart by this infamous schism in this country for so long. 
Who would not see, unless he is not made blind by factious desire, what 
sort of thing is at stake? They do not murmur, but openly say; they do not 
only say, but also publicly arrange everything at their disposal for one 
purpose: though they pretend to allot many ecclesiastical tasks to the 
magistracy out of strategic consideration, in truth, they strive to arrogate 
supreme authority in ecclesiastical matters to themselves. They say that 
in each of the specialities, the specialist of that field should be respected. 
The speciality of theologians, however, is theology; therefore they con- 
sider it sinful for magistrates, whom they unjustifiably consider ignorant 
of theological matters, to oppose their opinion. They even want the mag- 
istracy to be seen as unanimously applauding [the decisions of pastors], 
so that the magistracy, distrusting its own judgment, would enforce all 
the judgments of pastors. How is this any different from subordinating 
the magistracy to clergymen in religious matters, and doing what they 
deny they are doing, namely, introducing into the republic two sovereign 
powers that are not subordinate to one another, but stand beside one 
another??? 


To restate Vossius's idea: it might sound perfectly reasonable to claim that the 


offices of rulers and clergymen are very different, and that each should strive 


in his or her own domain to follow the will of God. The real question at hand, 


however, is the situation in which they disagree about what this divine will 


should be. This is precisely what had happened in the Reformation, and what 
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Vossius, Letter 447, p. 485: ‘Quod vero pag. 42 ait, maligne Wtenbogartium adversariis 
suis impingere studium collateralis imperii: utinam verum esset! Nec enim diu foedo 
hoc schismate inconsutilis Christi toga apud nos scinderetur. Sed quis, nisi partium 
studio penitus occaecatus, non videt quid rerum agatur? Nec enim mussant, sed aperte 
dicunt, non dicunt tantum, sed palam sic omnia sua componunt, ut, quamquam dicis 
gratia nonnihil Magistratibus in rebus Ecclesiasticis tribuere videantur, tamen sum- 
mum sibi in Ecclesiasticis imperium arrogant. Nempe unicuique in arte sua creden- 
dum aiunt; Theologorum vero artem esse Theologiam, eoque Magistratus, quos rerum 
Theologicarum nescientes fingunt, adversus suam adversari sententiam nefas putant. 
Illum demum Magistratum omne punctum tulisse videri volunt, qui iudicio suo dif- 
fidens, omnia de Pastorum iudicio exequatur. Quod quid aliud est, quam Magistratus in 
Ecclesiasticis subiicere Ecclesiastis, et quod se facere negant, duo non subordinata, sed 
collateralia summa imperia inducere in Rempublicam?' 
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was now happening regarding the question of predestination. When magis- 
trates are forced to execute the judgment of pastors with which they do not 
agree, they lose their autonomy and sovereignty. The fact that a religious mat- 
ter needs to be enforced via a secular power means precisely that the matter is 
of a public nature. In so far as such a public aspect of religion is concerned, pri- 
ority must be given to the judgment of magistracy as the sovereign who bears 
the ultimate responsibility in anything that is public. A modern reader finds 
here in Vossius’s argument the essential elements of sovereignty, embedded in 
the humanist scholarship of theology and early Christian history. 


4 An Elaboration of Judgment’ by Hugo Grotius 


In spite of a dazzling density of references to biblical topics that had been men- 
tioned in Wtenbogaert’s, Walaeus’s, and other polemists’ writings, Grotius’s De 
imperio maintains a curious distance from Wtenbogaert's strategy of biblically 
demonstrating the Hebrews' sovereigns as God's foremost interlocutors. The 
underlying assumption of Wtenbogaert's argumentation—that the Hebrew 
constitution should be followed as an example even today—may have been 
critically rethought by Grotius in light of the ongoing Scaligeran project of 
‘historicisation’, to use Mark Somos's term.” This does not mean the theme of 
immediate proximity to God is irrelevant for De imperio, however. On the con- 
trary, the theme reappears in a refined way, reduced to its essence, namely as 
the question regarding the certainty of divine revelation's mediators, as men- 
tioned above. 

In this process, Grotius seems to have been much helped by Vossius's 
insightful comments. He attempts to conceptualize, even more thoroughly 
than Vossius, what it would mean for someone's opinion to be a directivum 
for another. Such attempts can apparently be traced in his analysis of regimen 
(rules), which at the same time is directed against Walaeus's claim for clerical 
power to ‘make judgments and to rule’ (richten ende regieren).”° 


74 Somos, Secularisation and the Leiden Circle. 

75 The pivotal importance of this word in the controversy can also be confirmed from the 
fact that Wtenbogaert and Walaeus disputed precisely on regimen, i.e. the governance 
and the discipline of the church. See the citation from Walaeus, above p. 29, and its Latin 
translation in Walaeus, Opera omnia, 2:5 (‘Disciplina Ecclesiastica, et spirituale Ecclesiae 
regimen, etiam Doctoribus competit, non Magistratibus’). See Van Dam, ‘Commentary’, in 
Grotius: De imperio, 2:685, 691-693. 
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Grotius’s question refers to the various Greek words broadly synonymous 
with ‘rule’ that were used in the New Testament for the attribution of the lead- 
ers among Christ's followers—e.g. yyetoGat (Heb. 13:7, 17), mpotctacBaut (1 Thess. 
5:12; 1 Tim. 5:17), and norpaivet (John 21:16; Acts 20:28).”® According to Grotius, 
all rules can be divided into two sub-categories based on whether they are 
binding or non-binding upon the person to whom that rule is directed. The lat- 
ter, non-binding sort of rule can be applied to situations in which the person to 
whom advice is given can choose whether to follow it or not. This is called regi- 
men suasorium, a persuasive rule. The first, binding kind of rule can be further 
subdivided into two types—constitutivum and declarativum. The constitutive 
rule (constitutivum) is binding, either on a contractual basis or because it is 
imposed by a sovereign power (this is called regimen imperativum). The sec- 
ond, declarative rule does not in itself imply binding force, but it ultimately 
gives rise to it. The person who ‘rules’ by that force indicates what actions taken 
with regard to another person can or cannot be deemed appropriate; persons 
receiving such knowledge will act accordingly. Grotius uses the example of 
the physician's authority over his patients. A patient must follow the doctor's 
orders on what to do and what to avoid in order to improve his or her health, 
not because the doctor commands it, but because the laws of nature require 
everyone to care for his or her own life. The doctor ‘declares’ the concrete con- 
tent of that law, which in turn binds the patient's action, so that such indirect 
‘rule’ by the doctor receives the name ‘declarative’ (declarativum)."" Having 
explained these differences, Grotius points out that it is either the first, regi- 
men suasorium, or the third, regimen declarativum, which would be the correct 
interpretation of what the New Testament intends to express in the above- 
quoted Greek terms about being religious leaders, like pastors. Implicitly, they 
cannot be understood as regimen imperativum.’® He notes that these two 
kinds, suasorium and declarativum, have both been included in the common 
usage of the term directivum.”® This is essentially the same conclusion as that 
reached by Vossius, but its content is more finely articulated.°° 

Ina parallel fashion, Grotius explains that judicium directivum would either 
take the form of advice-giving, or of declaring a certain truth. The former sort 
of judgment is not binding, while that of the latter form is; this is not caused 


76 _ See also Van Dam, ‘Commentary, in Grotius: De imperio, 2:696. 

77 Grotius, De imperio, 4, §. 6, p. 219a/p. 246. 

78 Grotius, De imperio, 4, §. 8, p. 220a/p. 252. 

79 Grotius, De imperio, 4, §. 6, p. 219b/p. 248: ‘Tam vero suasorium quod diximus quam istud 
declarativum sub uno “directivi regiminis" nomine solent comprehendi’. 

80 See Van Dam, ‘Commentary’, in Grotius: De imperio, 2:691-693. 
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by the person who declares it, but is due to the power of the declared truth. 
Grotius considers this category of directive judgment to be based on the intel- 
lectual faculty, and he juxtaposes it with another type of judgment that comes 
from volition rather than truth, naming this second type imperative judgment.?! 

This series of investigations into rule and judgment that are directivum cul- 
minates in the pivotal question of De imperio, ‘up to which point the judgment 
of the highest in power [i.e. the sovereign] can and must give way to the direc- 
tive judgment of pastors'8? This question obviously reflects Vossius's teaching 
that the situation of disagreement between the magistracy's and pastors' judg- 
ments is an essential point to investigate. Grotius, too, explicitly admits it is 
generally more advisable to turn a willing ear to pastors. Yet the formulation of 
his question, ‘up to which point’ the magistrates must give way to pastors, etc., 
makes apparent that he, too, recognizes that discord can, indeed, happen, and 
this exact point is ‘more worthwhile to investigate’. 

Regarding this question, Grotius teaches that it is important to become 
aware of the difference between submission to an external authority and a 
choice made by understanding the reason inherent to the matter itself. In 
his own words, it is essential to know that all of the judgments of human 
beings are founded either on principia quae rei insunt ('principles inherent 
in the object’) or on principia extrinseca (‘extrinsic principles’).83 The former 
principles are either those that work via the physical senses, or those that 
operate on the intellectual level. For example, humans judge snow to be white 
on the basis of observable properties immanent in the snow itself, acting on 
their sense of vision. Similarly, the truth or falsehood of a certain mathemati- 
cal thesis is inferred by virtue of the logic inherent within it. By examining 
that cause through reason, the proposition can accordingly be determined 
to be true or false.#* ‘Extrinsic principles, on the other hand, are usually 


81 See especially Grotius, De imperio, 5, $8. 1-2, p. 222a/p. 262: ‘Circa agenda iudicium ita 
universaliter sumptum duplex est: aut enim propriis dumtaxat actionibus praeit, aut 
per actiones proprias refertur ad alienas idque rursum dupliciter; nam actiones nostrae 
ad alienas referuntur aut per modum intellectus aut per modum voluntatis. Hinc fit ut 
iudicium ad actiones alienas tendens sit aut directivum (sive per declarationem sive per 
suasionem) aut imperativum: 

82 Grotius, De imperio, 6, S. 3, p. 228a/p. 292. 

83 Grotius, De imperio, 6, S. 3, p. 228a/p. 292. See also below, section 3 of chapter 5. 

84 Grotius, De imperio, 6, S. 3, p. 228a/ p. 292: ‘Principia quae rei insunt aut sensui obiciuntur 
aut intellectui. Ex principiis obiectis sensui iudicamus nivem esse albam; ex principiis 
intellectui obiectis iudicamus veras esse propositiones mathematicas, quia ad communes 
notitias reducuntur: 
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called ‘authority’. These are divided into divine and human authority. There is 
no doubt that the former should be unconditionally obeyed. Abraham reso- 
lutely executed the command of God to offer his son Isaac as a burnt offer- 
ing in accordance with this authority, and he was stopped by God at the last 
moment. Noah also believed firmly that the flood would come.® In contrast, 
this is not the case for the latter kind of authority. In principle, no person is 
obliged to submit to any other person’s authority, as far as he is able to form 
his or her own judgment on the basis of divine authority, or on the basis of 
principles immanent in the matter itself. Giving way to others is legitimate 
only exceptionally, when it concerns a matter that it is not one’s task to inves- 
tigate. A typical example can be seen in the relationship between a physi- 
cian and his patient. A sick man does nothing worthy of blame in accepting 
the prescription of medication by a reputable physician, which he could not 
do for himself without studying medicine and investigating the cause of his 
disease.86 

When these classifications are applied to the first question, ‘up to which 
point the judgment of the highest in power can and must give way to the direc- 
tive judgment of pastors, the answer depends on the question of authority, 
particularly the type of authority, divine or human, inherent in the pastors’ 
judgment. At stake is the situation in which the opinions of the two parties 
conflict, as Vossius pointed out. The sovereigns are faced with the pastor's 
authority, since they have no revelation directly given to them by God, yet they 
are also not persuaded that the pastor's opinion matches with what they them- 
selves believe to be the truth of the matter in question. Is the pastor's authority 
here divine or human? 

Undoubtedly, pastors themselves are human. Yet what makes this question 
complicated is that the revelation, and therefore any authority based on it, is 
available not directly from God, but usually only through a certain mediative 
operation. It was first received by prophets and apostles, who then proclaimed 
what they had received to others in orations and writings, and after their death 


85 Grotius, De imperio, 6, §. 3, p. 228a/p. 292: ‘Extrinsecum principium “auctoritas” dicitur 
estque divina aut humana. Divinae in rebus omnibus simpliciter acquiescendum nemo 
dubitat. Ita Abrahamus iudicare debuit immolandum a se filium, Noe futurum diluvium 
debuit credere. 

86 Grotius, De imperio, 6, §. 3, p. 228a/ p. 292: ‘Humanae vero auctoritati nemo tenetur acqui- 
escere nisi qui neque ex divina auctoritate neque ex principiis rei internis iudicii exitum 
potest reperire. Licet tamen acquiscere in rebus omnibus quarum indago nobis mandata 
non est. Ita aeger recte facit si pharmacum sumat a bonae famae medico praescriptum, 
immo periclitante valetudine tenetur etiam sequi medicorum consilia, si ipse non eius sit 
ingenii atque artis ut ex naturalibus principiis certi aliquid possit assequi 
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it was conveyed only in the latter forms, as scrolls and manuscripts written in 
languages that had long since ceased to be spoken. The interpretative nature of 
such media created still other mediators, such as scribes, editors, translators, lex- 
icographers, exegetes, theologians, preachers, and pastors of all sorts. Any ques- 
tion about divine authority is therefore inseparable from that of the authority 
of these mediators. It is following this path that Grotius’s thought comes down 
to the question of divine revelation’s mediators, and their certainty. 

In the impressive passage quoted above at the end of the first section of this 
chapter (‘As regards divine authority’ and thereafter), Grotius distinguishes 
the direct and indirect ways in which God makes His will known. This distinc- 
tion offers a basis for critical evaluation of the holy aura, which radiates from 
a wide distance. In the direct method, which is less problematic, God both 
reveals (aperire) something and sets it out (proponere) by Himself. The indi- 
rect method, by contrast, is when He reveals something Himself but delivers 
it by way of others, such as angels, prophets, or apostles. The intervention of 
such messengers gives rise to doubts about their authenticity or credibility in 
the minds of those to whom they speak, who receive the holy thought only 
secondarily. As Grotius points out, how could their minds ‘accept as certain’ 
(certo acquiescere) what such a messenger, possibly self-appointed, tells them? 
They need to be convinced that the messenger ‘cannot be deceived, nor can 
[he] deceive’ them. That ‘certainty’ (certitudo) is to be obtained, according to 
Grotius, in two ways. The first is by an additional revelation from God; God 
can reveal Himself to a person and give him or her particular assurance that 
the person in question is indeed His messenger. In that way Cornelius became 
sure about Peter, and so did Paul about Ananias.8” The second way is through 
gaining ‘indications of divine goodness which would afford indubitable proof 
of the truthfulness of the person in question’.88 The blamelessness of that per- 
son’s life vouches for the veracity of his utterance, rather than an examination 
and verification of the content of the utterance itself. 

Grotius does not question the ‘certainty’ of prophets, nor that of apostles. 
His target is post-apostolic mediators: explicitly mentioned is the pope, but the 
ministers of the Dutch Reformed Church are also mentioned implicitly. And 
just as the main point of contention between ‘the more sophisticated Roman 
Catholics’ and Protestants can be reduced to ‘whether, since the time of the 


87 The former (de Petro Cornelius) concerns the vision given to Cornelius, in which an angel 
ordered him to invite Paul, because he would tell Cornelius the Word of God (Acts 101-6, 
1113-14). The latter (de Anania Paulus) probably concerns Paul's vision mentioned in 
Acts 9:12, in which Paul saw Anania visiting his home and curing his blind eyes. 

88 See also below, section 3 of chapter 5, at p. 204. 
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apostles, any visible person or assembly exists about whom or which we can 
and must be certain that whatsoever set out by him or it is the unquestionable 
truth, Grotius argues, the controversy over imperium circa sacra has coalesced 
into the same point. To this the Catholics answer ‘yes’, while the Protestants 
argue ‘no’. 

Grotius’s own answer is, as expected, also negative. No one is infallible, he 
argues; it isa most apparent truth, which even some Catholics admit. Therefore 
the first question, ‘up to which point the judgment of the highest in power 
can and must give way to the directive judgment of pastors’, is not a matter of 
divine authority, to which absolute obedience would be obligatory. It is rather 
about human authority, i.e. about the relation of one man to another, and the 
obedience that can be only conditional. It entails, to use Grotius’s own formu- 
lation, ‘how far anyone is obliged to follow someone else’s judgment, which 
could be erroneous'*? 

Once the non-existence of any infallible transmitter of the divine will has 
been demonstrated, Grotius's argument becomes dominated by a call for self- 
investigation and self-determination. Now he can unreservedly state that no 
one is obliged to follow the directive judgment of others.9° Even when there 
are no mental objections, it is not at all obligatory to follow the opinion of 
another. It is always better to re-examine ready-made theories personally, with 
critical resources, unless a person's time or abilities fall short of what that 
inquiry would require.?! In matters of faith and worship, such autonomous 
thinking is not only desirable, but even indispensable. The New Testament 
calls the full certainty in faith by the special name of ‘nAnpogopta’, which can 
only be reached by those who do not rely on any man's guidance, but only on 
that of God.?? 


89 Grotius, De imperio, 6, S. 5, p. 228b/p. 294: ‘Posito ergo, quod verissimum est et quidam 
romanensium de ipso pontifice concedunt, nullum esse hominem qui falli non possit aut 
de quo id nobis constet, nullam quoque congregationem aspectabilem, videamus qua- 
tenus unusquisque alienum iudicium quod falli possit sequi teneatur’ 

90 Grotius, De imperio, 6, S. 5, p. 228b/p. 294: Primum ergo universaliter alienum iudicium 
directivum nemo sequi tenetur. 

91 Grotius, De imperio, 6, S. 5, p. 228b/p. 296: ‘Deinde etiam cum animus non aperte con- 
trarium testatur, nemo tamen praecise obligatus est sequi alienum iudicium directivum, 
quia scilicet ipsi quoque licet inquirere et tentare an ad certam veri cognitionem possit 
pervenire. 

92 Grotius, De imperio, 6, §. 6, p. 228b/p. 296: ‘in causa fidei salutaris nemo potest tuto 
acquiescere alieno iudicio directivo. Causa est non tantum quia res fidei plane et aperte 
omnibus sunt propositae [...] sed imprimis quod fides illa non sit fides nisi in divina auc- 
toritate acquiescat’; tAynpopopia (plerophoria) is a Greek word meaning ‘(full) certainty’ 
or (full) assurance’, typically used in Col. 2:2, ‘That their hearts might be comforted, being 
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Grotius also applies this requirement to the sovereign in dealing with matters 
of religion. The church government is absolutely different from such matters as 
medicine, private law, or commerce, about which the sovereign may and should 
leave decisions to the professionals of each field, in order to concentrate on more 
significant questions of rule. He should, however, possess a thorough knowledge 
of church government and take initiative within it, otherwise, as history shows, 
he may end up losing his country? By asserting this, Grotius obviously opposes 
the standpoint of Walaeus and the Gomarists, who drew a parallel between phy- 
sicians as professionals of corporeal health and pastors as professionals of spiri- 
tual health. 

From this thread of dialogue between authors, it is apparent that these 
theoreticians formulated their arguments within a context of thought quite 
different than that of present-day thinkers. The key point of theoretical debate 
concerned who occupied the position immediately beneath God, that is, who 
was entitled to act as judge for all of society to determine what His will would 
entail for particular situations. Against Wtenbogaert, who argued that the sov- 
ereign should be the only person to occupy that immediately proximate posi- 
tion, Walaeus countered with the idea of pastors as judges, or onder-rechters, 
working directly and solely under God and therefore not answerable to the 
government. This emphasis on judgment invited, in turn, Vossius, then Grotius, 
to investigate the question of priority between the disagreeing judgments of 
pastors and magistrates. 

This was the process through which they probed the question, step by step, 
deeper and deeper. In Grotius, this quest began to assume an epistemological 
character. His analysis of judgment parses the issue into several essential ele- 
ments. These include, foremost, authority, autonomy, and the tension between 
them, i.e. between doing something because it has been commanded or doing 
it because one understands its necessity. In other words, the most essential 
sense of the polysemic word ‘authority’ is that of the quality pertaining to 


knit together in love, and unto all riches of the full assurance of understanding, to the 
acknowledgement of the mystery of God, and of the Father, and of Christ’ (emphasis 
added); See also 1 Thess. 1:5, Heb. 6:1, and 10:22. 

93 Grotius, De imperio, 6, S. 6, p. 229b/pp. 298-300: ‘Praecipue vero iudicium suum inter- 
ponere debet potestas summa quotiens consiliantium sententiae discrepant, quas pon- 
derare tutius quam numerare. Et in scientia quidem iuris privati, medicina, mercatura 
rebusque aliis non excusabilis tantum sed saepe laudanda quoque est summae potestatis 
ignorantia, ob maiores melioresque occupationes. At cognitionem regendae ecclesiae 
neglegere illi non licet, cum nihil sit hoc uno praestantius, nihil ad incolumitatem rei- 
publicae momenti maioris, ita ut doceant nos Historiae eos omnes qui hoc onus plane in 
alios reiecerunt ab hominibus circumventos, a Deo quoque punitos, aut regno excidisse 
aut regio retento nomine mancipia factos alienae libidinis: 
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some external entity who demands unquestioned obedience without commu- 
nicating the rationale behind an order. The question of imperium circa sacra 
essentially rests on how obedience, respect for authority, and the undistin- 
guishable necessity of autonomy of mind should be correlated and balanced, 
then expressed institutionally in a political unity. 

Grotius also describes the archetypes of the mediatiors of divine will in the 
sense given above, saying, ‘As regards divine authority, God reveals and sets 
out some things Himself, other things He reveals Himself and sets out by way 
of others, such as angels, prophets, apostles’. The setting out of these precepts 
by God to his transmitters is the Stunde Null of a long process of mediation, 
through which the volition of God is conveyed to the end recipients. To these 
end recipients the laws of God are nearly synonymous with the judgment of 
the final transmitters. The attention of Grotius, as well as of his friends and 
foes, was consequently targeted to the final position in this process, the posi- 
tion for which the sovereign and the clerics competed. 

The typical cognitive pattern that these theoreticians exhibit on the issue 
of imperium | jus circa sacra, which they believed converged upon the question of 
who mediates God's revelations, can be called the ‘framework of mediation’. 
This framework continues to be relevant in the Netherlands of the second 
half of the seventeenth century, playing a pivotal role in theoretizing the sov- 
ereign’s right to exercise power upon the church in several treatises of major 
significance in the debates on that subject. Other sources that deal with this 
question include the political works of Thomas Hobbes, especially Leviathan, 
Part 111 (1651, 1667, and 1668); a States Party pamphlet written by ‘Vrederyck 
Waermont’ (Adriaen Koerbagh?), De souverainiteyt (1664); Spinoza’s Tractatus 
theologico-politicus (1670); and Ulrik Huber’s De jure civitatis libri tres (1672, 
1684, and 1694). Lambertus van Velthuysen’s Het predick-ampt en 't recht der 
kercke (1660), as well as Lucius Antistius Constans's De jure ecclesiasticorum, 
could also be fruitfully interpreted in the context of this framework, although 
these treatises are not dealt with in the present book.°* 

It is a complicated matter to determine whether or not the recurring 
nature of this framework arose directly as a result of the debate between 


94 [Lambertus van Velthuysen], Het predick-ampt en 't recht der kercke, bepaelt nae de 
regelen van Godts woordt, en de gronden van onse reformatie: Tegen het gevoelen van eenige 
Gereformeerde leeraers, die der selve macht verder uytbreyden als het behoort (Amsterdam: 
gedruckt by Claes Hansz., 1660); ‘Lucius Antistius Constans’ [Lodewijk Meyer?], De 
jure ecclesiasticorum liber singularis (Alethopoli [Amsterdam]: apud Cajum Valerium 
Pennatum, 1665). 
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Remonstrants and Contra-Remonstrants. The answer would be partly yes and 
partly no. A direct link exists, in that in the liberal atmosphere of the First 
Stadholderless Period it was no longer an anathema to speak favourably 
about the Remonstrants and to repeat the arguments established by their 
theoreticians.?5 The above-mentioned pamphlet De souverainiteyt copied the 
biblical argument Wtenbogaert had offered to demonstrate the sovereign's 
position as being directly under God and superior to the church; this argument 
was employed by the author of this pamphlet in order to indicate the same 
superiority for the States of Holland under the leadership of Johan de Witt.96 
It is also true in that the Gomarist type of argument for strict self-sufficiency 
of the church, of which Walaeus is a clear example, continued to develop fur- 
ther. This type of argument continued to be asserted with still more vigour by 
the strict group of ministers in the Dutch Reformed Church, especially those 
related to the Dutch pietistic movement called Nadere reformatie (‘Further 
Reformation’), whose central person was Gisbertus Voetius (1589-1676).9" 
It is not difficult to imagine how continuing to invoke this argument against 
the sovereign also caused various authors’ counterarguments to echo each 
other from generation to generation. 

Yet the recurring nature of the framework does not stem entirely from 
this source. The universality of the question at the basis of the mediation 
framework also encouraged its frequent repetition. At issue was the balance 
between divine authority and autonomy of mind. Anyone thinking seriously 
about those issues could trace the steps back to the concept of divine revela- 
tion in searching for the ultimate source of earthly authority. In the image of 
God speaking, an archetype of absolute authority is recognizable, one which 
binds men to certain actions without explaining their rationale. However, if 
the question rests on the issue of revelation, its very nature includes the prob- 
lematics of mediation, especially if it is given that prophets no longer exist. 
Therefore, it would be theoretically possible for anyone to find out for him- 
self or herself, quite independently from other influences, that the problem 
entails the mediation of authority. It would not be at all surprising to find 
expressions of interest in the mediation of divine revelation in sources from 
earlier or later periods of time. 


95 Heinz Schilling, ‘Afkeer van Domineesheerschappij: Ein Neuzeitlicher Typus des 
Antiklerikalismus?, in Anticlericalism in Late Medieval and Early Modern Europe, ed. 
Peter A. Dykema and Heiko A. Oberman (Leiden: Brill, 1993), pp. 655-668 (pp. 664—665). 
96 Further on this topic, see below, pp. 11-112 (at nn. 47-48) and pp. 136-139 of chapter 3. 
97  Onthis movement, see below, section 1 of chapter 2. 
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For this reason, it is not essential to presume a linear line of influence or to 
establish a ‘genealogy’ between instances of the common framework. Rather, 
it is more important to depict the variations between these occurrences, which 
rely on the particularities of the historical situation in which each author saw 
divine authority and obedience as problematic. The following chapters will do 
exactly this with regard to three major theoreticians from the second half of the 
seventeenth century: Thomas Hobbes, Benedict de Spinoza, and Ulrik Huber. 
The question of mediation became a point of convergence, especially between 
Hobbes's and Spinoza's biblical interpretations. In their works, however, the 
struggle had moved far beyond the issues of Grotius's time. They also ques- 
tioned the certainty of biblical mediators, especially prophets, upon whom 
Grotius did not dare to touch. Ulrik Huber, writing after the liberal atmos- 
phere of the First Stadholderless Period had passed, also poses the question of 
mediation as the central point of his theory on jus circa sacra, asking through 
what medium divine precepts become available on earth. His answer to that 
question is at the same time his critique of those whom he names Hobbesiani. 
This framework of mediation, in other words, continued to play a topical role 
among a variety of theoreticians for some generations to come. 


CHAPTER 2 


Hobbes’s Twist on Mediation: 
The Sovereign Prophet 


1 


Introduction: Hobbes’s Biblical Interpretation and the Dutch 


Starting about three decades after the Synod of Dordrecht (1618-1619) con- 
demned the Remonstrants, Hobbes’s political works were easily accessible in 
the Dutch Republic as domestically printed volumes.! These works included the 
second edition of De cive (published in 1647 by Elzevier in Amsterdam; reprint 
editions followed in 1657, 1669, and 16962); the French translation of the same 
work by Samuel Sorbiére (published in 1649 by Joan Blaeu in Amsterdam?); a 
Dutch translation of Leviathan by Abraham van Berckel (published in 1667 by 
Jacobus Wagenaer in Amsterdam); and a Latin translation of the same work 
by Hobbes himself (published, again, by Joan Blaeu in Amsterdam, first in 1668 


[9] 


Basic bibliographical facts are laid out by Hugh MacDonald and Mary Hargreaves, Thomas 


Hobbes: A Bibliography (London: Bibliographical Society, 1952); C. W. Schoneveld, Intertraffic 
of the Mind: Studies in Seventeenth-Century Anglo-Dutch Translation with a Checklist of Books 
Translated from English into Dutch, 1600—1700 (Leiden: Brill / Leiden University Press, 1983), 
chapter 2; and the Short Title Catalogue, the Netherlands (STCN). The results of this research 
have been largely updated by Noel Malcolm's scholarship, which importantly includes 
Aspects of Hobbes (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2002) and Thomas Hobbes: Leviathan (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 2012), 1: Editorial Introduction. 

Thomas Hobbes, Elementa philosophica de cive (Amsterdam: apud L. Elzevirium, 1647): 
nos. 25-27 in MacDonald and Hargreaves, pp. 17-18. For the background of these editions' 
publication, see Howard Warrender, ‘Editor’s Introduction, in Thomas Hobbes: De cive 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1983), pp. 1-67 (8-13); Schoneveld, Intertraffic of the Mind, pp. 29-31. 
Nos. 28-30 in MacDonald and Hargreaves, pp. 18-19. 

Thomas Hobbes, Elemens philosophiques du citoyen: Traicté politique, où les fondements de la 
societé civile sont descouverts (Amsterdam: de l'Imprimerie de Iean Blaeu, 1649): nos. 32-33 in 
MacDonald and Hargreaves, pp. 20-21. 

Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, of van de stoffe, gedaente, ende magt van de kerckelycke ende 
weereltlycke regeeringe (Amsterdam: by Jacobus Wagenaar, 1667): no. 47 in MacDonald and 
Hargreaves, pp. 36-37 (see also p. xvi). For identification of the translator with Van Berckel, 
see Schoneveld, Intertraffic of the Mind, pp. 8-10. See also Malcolm's comment in his article, 
‘Hobbes and the European Republic of Letters, in Aspects of Hobbes, pp. 457-545 (p. 466, 
n. 33). 
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as a part of Opera philosophica, and then in 1670 as a single volume®). This list 
might be lengthened with the inclusion of the 1653 edition of the French trans- 
lation of De corpore politico that is believed to have been printed in Leiden.” 
Even after Leviathan was officially banned in 1674, together with Spinoza’s 
TTP and Meyer's Philosophia S. Scripturae interpres, Dutch translations of De 
cive and Of Liberty and Necessity soon appeared, in 1675 and 1698, respectively.? 
It was also a printer in Amsterdam who undertook the risky job of completing 
the printing of the second edition of Leviathan in English during the period 
1675-1678; that task was done by Christoffel Cunradus, who, as a grass-roots 
critic of established religion, had also ventured to print Spinoza's TTP in 1669- 
1670.? The Dutch Republic was thus a source of interested readers, collabora- 
tive printers, and ecclesiastical and secular persecutors for Hobbes.!? 

Clues suggest that the Dutch reception of Hobbes's political philosophy was 
somehow associated, or at least synchronous, with the rehabilitation of the 
Remonstrants' theories on the church-state relationship, which came after a 
long interval following the Synod of Dordrecht. Interestingly, the first of the 
Elzevier editions of De cive appeared in the same year as an (unauthorized) 
publication of Grotiuss De imperio, which was published two years after 


6 Thomas Hobbes, Opera philosophica, quae latine scripsit, omnia (Amsterdam: apud 
Ioannem Blaeu, 1668): nos. 104-105 in MacDonald and Hargreaves, pp. 77-78; Leviathan, 
sive de materia, forma, et potestate civitatis ecclesiasticae et civilis (Amsterdam: apud 
Ioannem Blaeu, 1670): no. 45 in MacDonald and Hargreaves, pp. 34-36. Two succeeding 
issues of Leviathan in Latin, dated 1676 and 1678, the title page for each of which gives 
john Tomson' as publisher and the place of publication to be London, were actually 
Dutch products. Malcolm established they were prepared by the same Blaeu family. See 
Malcolm, Editorial Introduction, pp. 297—302. 

7 Thomas Hobbes, Le corps politique ou les elements de la loy morale et civile (Leiden: chés 
Jean et Daniel Elsevier, 1653): no. 21 in MacDonald and Hargreaves, p. 14. On the ques- 
tion of who printed this edition, see Schoneveld, Intertraffic of the Mind, p. 32; Malcolm, 
‘Hobbes and the European Republic of Letters’, p. 464. 

8 Thomas Hobbes, De eerste beginselen van een burger-staat (Amsterdam: [n. pub.], 
1675); idem, Een tractaatje van vrijwilligheijd en noodsaakelijkheijd (Rotterdam: for J. op 
den Horst, 1698). See Malcolm, ‘Hobbes and the European Republic of Latters pp. 463 
and 469; W. P. C. Knuttel, Verboden boeken in de Republiek der Vereenigde Nederlanden: 
Beredeneerde catalogus (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1914), nos. 60, 185, 309, 391; 
Lebensgeschichte Spinozas, 1:315-317. 

9 Noel Malcolm, ‘The Printing of the “Bear”: New Light on the Second Edition of Hobbes’s 
Leviathan’, in Aspects of Hobbes, pp. 336-382; idem, Editorial Introduction, pp. 226-258. 

10 Noel Malcolm, ‘Hobbes and Spinoza’, in Aspects of Hobbes, pp. 27-52 (p. 40): ‘Outside 
England, the Dutch republic was the country where Hobbes’s writings exerted their great- 
est influence’. 
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Grotius's death in 1645. During his lifetime, the work had been accessible only 
privately, as a manuscript." It is also in the same year, 1647, that an Arminian 
publisher in Rotterdam, Johannes Naeranus, published an enlarged edition 
of Tractaet van 't ampt ende authoriteyt by Wtenbogaert, who had been dead 
since 1644. The coincidence suggests a corresponding interest among Dutch 
readers in the question of jus circa sacra. 

One of the possible background issues behind the above-mentioned rush of 
publications was the so-called Grallen-strijd (the Grallae controversy), an acri- 
monius controversy regarding the magistracy’s exercise of power with respect 
to the internal government of the Reformed Church.!? This was a long series 
of controversies, originally started in the late 1630s in Deventer and Franeker.'^ 


11 Hugo Grotius, De imperio summarum potestatum circa sacra: Commentarius posthumus 
(Paris: [n. pub.], 1647). On this edition, see Harm-Jan van Dam, "Introduction, in Hugo 
Grotius: De imperio summarum potestatum circa sacra, ed. and trans. Harm-Jan van Dam, 
2 vols. (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 11-151 (pp. 76-85). 

12 Johannes Uytenbogaert, Tractaet van 't ampt ende authoriteyt eener hoogher Christelijcker 
overheydt in kerckelijcke saecken: Derde editie (Rotterdam: gedruckt by Joannes Naeranus, 
1647). Further subtitles are given below at p. 137 (n. 115) and in the bibliography. 

13 The name Grallae (‘stilts’) stems from the title of an anonymously written pro-magistracy 
treatise, whose full title is quoted in the following note. 

14 The controversy entails in a policy conflict within the Dutch Reformed Church after 
the Synod of Dordrecht. The central figure of the controversy's first stage was Nicolaus 
Vedelius (1596-1642), a palatinate theologian educated in Geneva and appointed to the 
Athenaeum Illustre in Deventer (1630) and then to the University of Franeker (1639). 
Originally known as a contender of Arminianism, Vedelius had been involved in a dis- 
pute at Deventer since about 1638 when he defended the magistracy's right to church 
governance against Bellarmine. Vedelius's position is comprised in the following trea- 
tise published in the year of his death: De episcopatu Constantini Magni, seu de potestate 
magistratuum reformatorum circa res ecclesiasticas dissertatio, repetita cum responsione 
ad interrogata quaedam (Franeker: apud Idzardum Alberti, 1642). This small book was 
immediately criticized by several theologians, among whom was Willem Apollonius, a 
minister in Middelburg. Commissioned by the classis of Walcheren, Apollonius pub- 
lished a treatise for refutation, Jus maiestatis circa sacra, sive tractatus theologicus de jure 
magistratus circa res ecclesiasticas, oppositus Cl. D. Professoris Nicolai Vedelii tractatui ‘de 
episcopatu Constantini Magni’ (Middelburg: apud Iacobum Fierensium, 1642). A full- 
scale defence of Vedelius's position first came as an anonymous work published in 1646 
at Franeker under the title of Grallae seu vere puerilis cothurnus sapientiae, quo se jactat 
apud imperitos Guillelmus Apollonii [...] in centionibus, quos edidit de jure majestatis circa 
sacra contra libellum Cl. D. Nicolai Vedelii ‘de episcopatu Constantini Magni’ (Franeker: 
[n. pub.], 1646). A *war of the pen' followed this work, of which many of the participants 
were related to the province of Zeeland, so that this later phase of debate is also sometimes 
referred to independently as the Grallen-strijd, according to the title of the anonymous 
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The flame roared especially high in the 1640s in Zeeland, the region which tra- 
ditionally had had a particularly strong tie with Britain with respect to com- 
merce and religion, and was correspondingly greatly shaken by the same storm 
afflicting that island.! Calvinist ministers at Walcheren, very solicitous about 
the success of their brothers in England and Scotland, openly resisted the gov- 
ernmental command to refrain from directly communicating with the English 
parliament, which had been waging an open war against the king since 1642.16 
This controversy’s link to the publication of the 1647 edition of De imperio has 
been strongly suggested by Harm-Jan van Dam.!” An important detail of Van 
Dam’s findings is that Claude de Saumaise, the likely figure driving the publica- 
tion of De imperio, confesses in a letter that he has received requests both from 
Zeeland and England to publish De imperio, as well as to compose his own 
treatise on the question of jus circa sacra.!® 

Saumaise’s words testify to a considerable demand on the side of the mag- 
istracy and its supporters for a theoretical defense of secular authority's taking 
leadership even against the ministers in ecclesiastical matters. This situation 
presumably constituted the tailwind that fostered the publication, in the 
same year, of Wtenbogaert’s Tractaet and Hobbes's De cive, as well. Support 
for viewing the connection between Hobbes, the Grotian tradition, and the 
Middelburg affair is given by Gisbertus Voetius, who associated the prevalence 


treatise. One of the suspected authors of this treatise is Claude de Saumaise. For details 
regarding these controversies, see especially J. Th. de Visser, Kerk en staat, 3 vols. (Leiden: 
Sijthoff, 1926-1927), 2:374-403; Douglas Nobbs, Theocracy and Toleration: A Study of the 
Disputes in Dutch Calvinism from 1600 to 1650 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1938), chapters 3-5; additional literature is listed by Van Dam, ‘Introduction’, in Grotius: 
De imperio, 1:82 (n. 3). 

15 On Zeeland's close connection to England through commerce and religious exchange, 
see W. J. op t Hof, ‘De invloed van het puritanisme in de Nederlanden’, in Het puritanisme: 
Geschiedenis, theologie en invloed, ed. W. van 't Spijker, R. Bisschop, and W. J. op 't Hof 
(Zoetermeer: Boekencentrum, 2001), pp. 273-339. 

16 _ Jan Pieter de Bie, et al. eds., Biographisch woordenboek van protestantsche godgeleerden in 
Nederland, 6 vols. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1907-1949), 5 (1943):561-566 (on ‘Pieter 
Lansbergen': p. 563). 

17 _ Van Dam, ‘Introduction’, in Grotius: De imperio, 1:76—85. Van Dam demonstrated that, based 
on typographical clues, the printer of the 1647 edition behind its fictious Parisian imprint 
was Anthony de Later, an official printer of the city of Middelburg. Correspondence 
around Claude de Saumaise, reconstructed by Van Dam, makes it plausible that this 
Leiden professor arranged the unauthorized publication of De imperio by exploiting, after 
Grotius's sudden death in 1645, one manuscript of the work that he possessed on loan 
from a French friend. 

18 Van Dam, ‘Introduction’, in Grotius: De imperio, 1:80-81; an extract of this letter is included 
in appendix 3 (no. 9) in Grotius: De imperio, 2:992. 
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of Hobbes's theory on the church-state relationship in the Netherlands with 
the Remonstrants and the Grallatores.!9 The political and religious turmoil in 
England that urged Hobbes into exile had the effect, beyond Dover, to reopen 
the old wound of the Dutch Republic—the problem of jus circa sacra. 

It can even be said that the tailwind encouraging the Dutch reception of 
Hobbes's political philosophy grew even stronger in the 1650s and the 1660s, 
as the tension between church and state intensified with the Dutch pietistic 
movement, Nadere reformatie. This movement to realize a 'further reforma- 
tion’ in every aspect of human life—in church, society, and politics—was 
initiated in the above-mentioned milieu of Calvinists in Zeeland, receiving 
particular inspiration from pietistic puritanism in England.?? It further devel- 
oped in Utrecht under the leadership of Voetius, who was simultaneously 
engaged in controversies against Descartes and his followers.?! Thus, the two 
battlefronts, one regarding jus circa sacra, the other regarding libertas philoso- 
phandi, started to merge with each other. 

In this phase, again, the reception of Hobbesian political philosophy was 
concurrent with the reception of Remonstrant thought on the church-state 
relationship. Epitomizingly Spinoza possessed not only De cive but also 
De imperio.? De Witt's policy in the 1660s to make the Calvinist ministers 
acknowledge the sovereignty of the State of Holland was defended not only 
by adapting Cartesio-Hobbesian methodology, as did Pieter and Johan de la 
Court and Lambertus van Velthuysen, but also by recycling biblical arguments 
that had been offered by Wtenbogaert in Tractaet van t'ampt ende authoriteyt.?? 


19 Gisbertus Voetius, Politicae ecclesiasticae pars secunda, quatuor libris adornata 
(Amsterdam: apud Johannem Janssonium a Waesberge et viduam Elizaei Weyerstraet, 
1669), p. 222. Criticizing Hobbes for undermining ministers' authority, Voetius mentions 
in one breath the Remonstrants and the Grallatores, i.e. the sympathizers of the pro- 
magistracy pamphlet Grallae, as those who are *wandering together with him, though 
by no means in equal tempo’ For a full quotation of this passage, see below, chapter 6, 
pp. 239-240. 

20  Op'tHof, ‘De invloed van het puritanisme’, pp. 282-286, 314-317, 329. 

21 For the link between the pietistic movement Nadere reformatie and Voetius's confronta- 
tion with Cartesian philosophy, see Han van Ruler, The Crisis of Causality: Voetius and 
Descartes on God, Nature and Change (Leiden: Brill, 1995), p. 27. 

22 Lebensgeschichte Spinozas, 1:357, no. 9 of Duodecimo (De cive) and no. 31 of octavo 
(De imperio). 

23 See above, chapter 1, p. 51. Further on the dependence of the States Party pamphlet De 
souveraigniteyt by 'Vrederyck Waermont' on Wtenbogaert's Tractaet van tampt ende 
authoriteyt, see below, section 8 of chapter 3. Importantly, recent researches on the broth- 
ers De la Court and Lambertus van Velthuysen tend to emphasize their affinity with the 
political thought of Grotius and his allies, as well as their personal correspondences 
with other Arminians contemporary to them. See Catharine Secrétan, ‘Introduction, in 
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Opponents negatively alluded to De Witt as ‘Oldenbarnevelt resurrected’.2+ 
Furthermore, a coincidence similar to that which occurred regarding the pub- 
lication of De cive in 1647 can be observed for the Latin version of Leviathan. In 
1669, namely one year after producing Hobbes’s Opera philosophica and before 
issuing the single-volume edition of Leviathan in Latin, Joan Blaeu edited and 
published G. J. Vossius's old letter to Grotius dated 10 February 1616 as Dissertatio 
epistolica de jure magistratus in rebus ecclesiasticis [‘An Epistolary Dissertation 
on the Right of Magistracy regarding Ecclesiastical Matters’; analysed in the pre- 
vious chapter].?5 This marketing judgment by Joan Blaeu—himself a regent 
of Amsterdam (1651-1672) and a longtime collaborator of Grotius and Vossius 
from his father’s generation—evidences a considerable overlap of readership 
between these two treatises, as well as a continuous demand for treatises deal- 
ing with the secular authority's right with respect to church and religion.*® 
There is also something in Hobbes's theory of the church-state relationship 
that intrinsically connects it with the ideas which had been current within 
the Dutch debates. The magnet presumably worked reciprocally, beyond the 
difference between England and the Netherlands, and beyond the difference 
between mos geometricus and the humanistic methodologies. Not only did 


Lambert van Velthuysen: A Letter on the Principles of Justness and Decency, Containing a 
Defence of the Treatise ‘De Cive’ of the Learned Mr Hobbes (Leiden: Brill, 2013), pp. 1-53 
(pp. 5, 25-26, 36); Arthur Weststeijn, Commercial Republicanism in the Dutch Golden Age: 
The Political Thought of Johan & Pieter de la Court (Leiden: Brill, 2012), pp. 298-305. 

24 A representative anti-De Witt pamphlet which was anonymously published during the 
controversy is titled Den ver-resenen Barnevelt, betabbert met alle sijne Politycke maxi- 
men [‘The resurrected Barnevelt, dressed up in a toga [?] with all his political maxims] 
(Zirckzee: voor Pieter de Schryver, 1663), Knuttel no. 8798. 

25 Gerardus Joannes Vossius, Dissertatio epistolica de jure magistratus in rebus ecclesiasticis: 
Opus postumum ex autographo nunc primum editum (Amsterdam: apud J. Blaev, 1669), 
BSG no. 290A. 

26 For Joan Blaeu and his father, Willem Janszoon Blaeu, see above, introduction, pp. 1-4. 
For Willem Janszoon's close relationship with the Remonstrants, see further Dirk van 
Miert, Humanism in an Age of Science: The Amsterdam Athenaeum in the Golden Age, 
1632-1704, trans. Michiel Wielema (Leiden: Brill, 2009), pp. 115, 132, 330, 357. Cf. Djoeke van 
Netten, Koopman in kennis: De uitgever Willem Jansz Blaeu in de geleerde wereld (1571-1638) 
(Zutphen: Walburg Pers, 2014), pp. 242-250. Joan is suspected to have been involved in the 
publication of some editions of the works by the brothers De la Court, namely those edi- 
tions with the imprint ‘Cy[i]prianus vander Gracht’ See Ivo W. Wildenberg, Johan & Pieter 
de la Court (1622-1660 & 1618-1685): Bibliografie en receptiegeschiedenis; Gids tot de studie 
van een œuvre (Amsterdam: APA—Holland Universiteit Pers, 1986), pp. 38-39; Weststeijn, 
Commercial Republicanism in the Dutch Golden Age, p. 56. 
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Hobbes's writings exercise influence on Dutch readers, but it is also possible 
that Hobbes himself learned some principle or examples from the Dutch tradi- 
tion of controversy over jus circa sacra.”” 

Particularly significant in the present book's context is the fact that the sov- 
ereign's attribute as the mediator of God's message was, for Hobbes as well as 
the Dutch Remonstrants, central for defining the relation between civil govern- 
ment and church.?® In The Elements of Law (1640), Hobbes had already clearly 
articulated the question pertaining to the ‘framework of mediation’, that is, 
through whom God speaks at present: 


And though kings take not upon them the ministerial priesthood (as they 
might if it pleased them) yet are they not so merely laic, as not to have 
sacerdotal jurisdiction. To conclude this chapter: since God speaketh not 
in these days to any man by his private interpretation of the Scriptures, 


27 Jeffrey R. Collins and Richard Tuck especially have been pointing out similarities between 
Hobbes and Dutch authors, such as Grotius and G. J. Vossius, with respect to their reli- 
gious ideas. They consider it plausible that Hobbes had read Grotius's De imperio, at least 
in (one of) its editions published since 1647, or perhaps even as manuscript before 1647, in 
both cases well before writing Leviathan. See Jeffrey R. Collins, The Allegiance of Thomas 
Hobbes (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), pp. 51-52, 127; idem, ‘Thomas Hobbes's 
Ecclesiastical History, in The Oxford Handbook of Hobbes, ed. A. P. Martinich and Kinch 
Hoekstra (New York: Oxford University Press, 2016), pp. 520—544 (p. 531); Richard Tuck, 
‘Hobbes, Conscience, and Christianity’, in The Oxford Handbook of Hobbes, pp. 481-500 
(p. 489). Furthermore, the possibility is not excluded that Hobbes might have known 
Wtenbogaert's Tractaet van tampt ende authoriteyt, too. Wtenbogaert mentions in his 
later work, The Church History, that his Tractaet van tampt ende authoriteyt was trans- 
lated by its sympathizers into English and and presented to King James, and that a Dutch 
ambassador in France, Francois van Aerssen, had urged him to publish a French transla- 
tion as well. See [Johannes Wtenbogaert], De kerckelicke historie, vervatende verscheyden 
gedenckwaerdige saecken, inde christenheyt voorgevallen ([n. pub.]: 1646), Bsc no. 282, 
pp. 505-506. The manuscript of the English translation has been located at the British 
Museum. See Harm-Jan van Dam, ‘The Genesis of Grotius’ De imperio summarum potesta- 
tum circa sacra and the Manuscripts’, Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung für Rechtsgeschichte, 
Kan. Abt. 81 (1995), 279-317 (n. 72); idem, "Introduction, in Grotius: De imperio, 1:13. 

28 A.P. Martinich is very right to point out a distinction between mediated and immedi- 
ate revelations is a cornerstone of Hobbes's religious theory: Martinich, The Two Gods 
of Leviathan: Thomas Hobbes on Religion and Politics (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1992), pp. 222-228. The importance of the concept of mediation for Hobbes is recog- 
nized by Edwin Curley as well. See Curley, "The Covenant with God in Hobbes's Leviathan; 
in Leviathan after 350 Years, ed. Tom Sorell and Luc Foisneau (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
2004), pp. 199-216; and Martinich, ‘The Interpretation of Covenants in Leviathan’, in 
Leviathan after 350 Years, pp. 217—240. 
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nor by the interpretation of any power, above, or not depending on the 
sovereign power of every commonwealth; it remaineth that he speaketh 
by his vice-gods, or lieutenants here on earth, that is to say, by sovereign 
kings, or such as have sovereign authority as well as they.?? 


Rejecting any concurrent authority claiming the position ‘above, or not depen- 
dent on’ the state power, and defending the religious jurisdiction of the sover- 
eign as God's ‘vice-gods, or lieutenants’, this passage reveals a high degree of 
resonance with the Remonstrants’ argument against collateraliteyt, analysed 
in the previous chapter. The motif of the sovereign as God’s mediator is fur- 
ther developed in Hobbes's writings on the church-state relationship through 
the notion of an 'interpreter' (interpres) in De cive and into a fully articulated 
and biblically founded theory of 'sovereign prophet' and 'supreme pastor' in 
Leviathan. 

However, the passage quoted above simultaneously communicates that 
Hobbes's concept of the sovereign as God's mediator reached a degree of abso- 
lutism that none of the Dutch Remonstrant theoreticians would have been 
ready to publicly admit. A considerably radical assumption undetlies the fist 
sentence. The office of the sovereign essentially includes 'the ministerial priest- 
hood’, which implies the right to carry out the tasks that most contemporaries 
believed exclusively belonged to professional clergymen, like the administra- 
tion of sacraments. 

Though sharing with the Dutch Remonstrants a target readership and a basic 
framework, over the long run Hobbes’s theory effected a significant alteration 
with respect to the constellation concerning jus circa sacra. As an example 
it is worth comparing the status controversiae given by Wtenbogaert, as dis- 
cussed in the preceding chapter, with that which Ulrik Huber offered in his De 
jure civitatis, half a century later?? On the one hand, Wtenbogaert presented 
three possible positions: (1) the Catholic position (an entire subordination of 
the secular authority to the pope); (2) an excessive variant of the Reformed 
position (a rigid separation between the ecclesiastical and secular authori- 
ties); and (3) a moderate variant of the Reformed position, which Wtenbogaert 
supported (the sovereign rules the church according to God's and His Word's 
guidance). This leader of the Remonstrants understood the situation as a 


29 Hobbes, The Elements of Law Natural and Politic, ed. Ferdinand Tönnis, with an 
Introduction by M. M. Goldsmith, 2nd ed. (Totowa: Cass, 1969), 2.7.11, p. 167. 

30 For Wtenbogaert, see above, section 1 of chapter 1, at pp. 18-21; Ulrik Huber, Dycz (1673), 
1.22, pp. 196—198, 303; DJC2 (1684), 1.25, pp. 185-187; DJC3 (1694), 1.5.1, pp. 149-150. See 
below, section 2 of chapter 9, pp. 319-321. 
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confrontation between clericalism, in its Catholic and Protestant variations, 
and the leadership of the divinely ordained lay princes. Huber, on the other 
hand, delineated five positions and recognized not only old and familiar vices 
but also a new threat. The first two positions can be identified more or less with 
Wtenbogaert’s (1) and (2): the Catholics and the strict branch of the Reformed. 
Huber contrasted them, as religious extremes, with his own standpoint, pre- 
sented as the third and the most moderate opinion. Yet Huber regarded this 
middle-of-the-road standpoint as being under pressure from other, more secu- 
lar branches of thought: first the Erastiani (‘Erastians’), as a less radical, minor 
threat; and next the Hobbesiani (‘Hobbesians’), as a major peril. Huber's treat- 
ment of jus circa sacra is therefore strongly oriented to refute this ‘Hobbesian’ 
standpoint. 

In this way, Hobbes's and the Remonstrants' theories on the church-state 
relationship exhibit not only resonance, but also dissonance, while both con- 
verge on the highly reminiscent idea of the civil government as divine will's 
mediator. The following part of this chapter will trace the main line of Hobbes's 
argument in support of the sovereign's right concerning religious matters. The 
focus is set on the questions of how Hobbes articulates the concept of the sov- 
ereign as divine will's mediator and how he interpreted the Bible, especially the 
Old Testament, in this regard. These will help to more closely understand 
the similarities and the differences between Hobbes and the important com- 
petitors that his theory met in the Dutch market of ideas.?! 


2 Part 111 of Leviathan: Its Purpose 


A keen awareness of the tension between the duties to obey divine and human 
rulers urged Hobbes to engage in religious matters with increasing intensity 
from his earlier works to Leviathan.?? At the very beginning of the long series 


31 The central basis text for the following analysis will be Leviathan in English. Important 
deviations in De cive and the other versions of Leviathan (Dutch and Latin) will be noted. 
32 For historical assessments of Hobbes's attempt to reconcile religious and political orders, 
see, in addition to the literature already quoted in nn. 27 and 28, Patricia Springborg, 
‘Leviathan and the Problem of Ecclesiastical Authority’, Political Theory 3 (1975), 289-303; 
Johann P. Sommerville, Thomas Hobbes: Political Ideas in Historical Context (Basingstoke: 
Macmillan, 1992), pp. 105-167; A. P. Martinich, Hobbes: A Biography (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1999), pp. 225-252; Kinch Hoekstra, ‘Disarming the Prophets: 
Thomas Hobbes and Predictive Power’, Rivista di storia della filosofia 59 (2004), 97-153; 
Peter Schróder, 'Die Heilige Schrift in Hobbes' Leviathan: Strategien Zur Begründung 
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of chapters on religion, which in sum number seventeen and occupy more 
than half of the entire work, Hobbes gives an explanation of why he regarded 
such investigation into religion and divine laws to be an urgent task.?? Here, 
in chapter 31’s introductory paragraph under the heading ‘The scope of the fol- 
lowing Chapters’, Hobbes first summarizes his conclusions from the preced- 
ing chapters into four points, starting from his famous concept of the state of 
nature as bellum omnium contra omnes. The last of the four requires particular 
attention: it reads, ‘Subjects owe to Soveraigns, simple Obedience, in all things, 
wherein their obedience is not repugnant to the Lawes of God'?* The purport 
of this thesis is actually the same as that of the articles of faith drafted in the 
early modern period in several different confessions concerning Christian sub- 
jects’ duties towards their ruler, a representative of which is present in article 36 
of the Belgic Confession.?5 This means, at face value, that even the absolutist 
Hobbes had acknowledged the limit that divine law imposes upon the other- 
wise unconditional obligation to obey one's mortal ruler. In reality, however, 
what Hobbes argues in the succeeding passages shows that he regarded those 
limitations to obedience as the serious cause of the destabilization of civil 
order. He sees a dilemma in citizens who want to be good Christians. 

Itis a dilemma between, on the one hand, transgressing the laws of the com- 
monwealth by following God's command, and on the other, losing their chance 
for salvation by following the orders of those who govern them. The psychology 
of these religious people can be compared with that of sailors fearfully sailing 
between two treacherous 'Rocks' (to use Hobbes's expression): they know for 


Staatlicher Herrschaft, in Der Lange Schatten des Leviathan: Hobbes' politische Philosophie 
nach 350 Jahren; Vortrüge des internationalen Arbeitsgesprüchs am n. und 12. Oktober 2001 
in der Herzog August Bibliothek in Wolfenbüttel, ed. Dieter Hüning (Berlin: Duncker & 
Humblot, 2005), pp. 179-199;Jon Parkin, Taming the Leviathan: The Reception of the Political 
and Religious Ideas of Thomas Hobbes in England 1640-1700 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 2007), pp. 85-135; Charles D. Gunnoe, Thomas Erastus and the Palatinate: 
A Renaissance Physician in the Second Reformation (Leiden: Brill, 2011), pp. 396—409. 

33 Hobbes, Leviathan, 31, p. 186/pp. 554—555; A parallel is found in De cive, 15, 8. 1, p. 219/ 
pp. 171-172. 

34 Hobbes, Leviathan, 31, p. 186/pp. 554—555; De cive, 15, §. 1, p. 219/pp. 171-172. 

35 J.N. Bakhuizen van den Brink, ed., De Nederlandse belijdenisgeschriften in authentieke tek- 
sten met inleiding en tekstvergelijkingen, 2nd ed. (Amsterdam: Ton Bolland, 1976), p. 141. 
‘Praeterea quilibet, cuiuscumque ordinis, conditionis ac status sit, Magistratibus subiici, 
tributa ei pendere, honorem et reverentiam deferre, iisque oboedire in omnibus, quae 
Verbo Dei non adversantur, debet. Compare this 1620 version of the Confession with 
its 1618 version given in Andreas Miihling et al. eds., Reformierte Bekenntnisschriften, 2.1 
(Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchner Verlag, 2009), pp. 367-368. See below p. 340 (n. 78). 
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certain that the rocks are hidden somewhere under the water, but they do not 
know their exact location. The feeling of uncertainty over whether orders from 
their ruler are really in accordance with the laws of God is similar. It causes 
citizens to hesitate to willingly obey their worldly ruler and gives pretexts for 
rebellion. To remove that fear and to justify obedience to men as both politi- 
cally obligatory and religiously safe, Hobbes needed to investigate the laws of 
God. This investigation eventually culminates in a redefinition of the condi- 
tions that should necessarily be fulfilled for receiving salvation.36 

Another expression of Hobbes's awareness is found in his introductory 
words to chapter 38, entitled ‘Of the signification in Scripture of ETERNALL LIFE, 
HELL, SALVATION, THE WORLD TO COME, and REDEMPTION.?? He argues 
that the maintenance of civil society depends on justice. Justice, in turn, 
depends on the power to determine matters of life and death for citizens, and 
to mete out lesser rewards and punishments. This power would normally reside 
with those who hold the sovereign power in a commonwealth. Yet if some per- 
son other than that sovereign were to have the power to give greater rewards 
than life and to inflict greater punishment than death, the commonwealth 
could not endure. God has exactly that power, however. He rewards those who 
are faithful to Him with eternal life, while he condemns those who are disobe- 
dient to eternal death. Such rewards and penalties far supersede whatever the 
sovereign could promise his subjects. In light of this, it is worthwhile for all 
those who 'desire (by obeying Authority) to avoid the calamities of Confusion, 
and Civill war’3® to investigate which offences are taught in Scripture as pun- 
ished with eternal torment, and for what deeds eternal life is promised. 

Indeed, when faced with the choice between punishment from the sover- 
eign for disobedience and that from failing to follow God, many of Hobbes's 
contemporaries would have preferred obedience to God.?? This prospect 
must have seemed quite real to Hobbes, seeing that his contemporaries had 
developed an awareness of salvation and its conditions sharpened through 
the ongoing debates on the issue that had been taking place since the begin- 
ning of the Reformation.*? Furthermore, his own native country offered 


36 Hobbes, Leviathan, chapter 43; De cive, chapter 18. 

37 Hobbes, Leviathan, 38, p. 238/pp. 698-699. This chapter is among the chapters that have 
no direct equivalent in De cive and are newly added in Leviathan. 

38 Hobbes, Leviathan, 38, p. 238/pp. 698-699. 

39 For that dilemma, see further Hobbes, Leviathan, 43, p. 321/pp. 928-929; De cive, 18, 8. 1, 
pp. 280-281/pp. 234-235; 17, §. 27, p. 277/p. 231; Eldon J. Eisenach, ‘Hobbes on Church, 
State and Religion’, History of Political Thought 3 (1982), 215-243. 

40 Hobbes, Leviathan, 43, p. 325/pp. 940-941; De cive, 18, §. 8, p. 288/pp. 221-242. 
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an awe-inspiring example of such ‘calamities’ in the Civil War. A solution to 
the dilemma between obedience to God and obedience to the sovereign was 
urgently required; it was therefore regarded by Hobbes as a matter of primary 
necessity to identify ‘the Lawes Divine’, the obedience to which would super- 
sede the duty to observe mortal laws. This recognition moved Hobbes to set 
these holy but potentially divisive laws as the first target of his investigation. 

Hobbes's investigation starts with a concept of the ‘kingdom of God’, as 
stated in the introductory paragraph of chapter 31, mentioned above: 


To avoyd both these Rocks, it is necessary to know what are the Lawes 
Divine. And seeing the knowledge of all Law, dependeth on the knowl- 
edge of the Soveraign Power; I shall say something in that which fol- 
loweth, of the KINGDOME OF GOD.4! 


Seeing that the knowledge of all law depends on that of the sovereign power, 
it is necessary to analyse the realm in which God is the sovereign—the term 
'Kingdome of God' signifies nothing other than this realm. As this passage 
shows, Hobbes's treatment of the divine laws characteristically consists of lit- 
eral treatment of God as the sovereign, and especially as a monarch. 

Hobbes pursues his argument on the kingdom of God in the following way. 
He first indicates the most basic aspect of God's rule. He writes: 


God is King, let the Earth rejoyce, saith the Psalmist. And again, God is 
King though the Nations be angry; and he that sitteth on the Cherubins, 
though the earth be moved. Whether men will or not, they must be subject 
alwayes to the Divine Power.?? 


This is the rule of God in the sense that He determines every event in the uni- 
verse and every act of its creatures, regardless of whether or not they are con- 
scious of it, and even if they do not want to be subject to His power. According 
to Hobbes, however, this sense of kingdom, i.e. God's reign or power of control 


41 Hobbes, Leviathan, 31, p. 186/pp. 554—555; De cive, 15, 8. 1, p. 219/pp. 171-172. 

42 Hobbes, Leviathan, 31, p. 186/pp. 554—555: Psal. 96.1. Psal. 981. Who are subjects in the 
kingdome of God’; De cive, 15, §. 2, p. 220/p. 172. Hobbes's reference to those two bibli- 
cal verses both in De cive and in Leviathan follows the numbering in the Vulgate. In the 
King James Version they correspond to 97:1 and 993, respectively. Their English transla- 
tion given by Hobbes in Leviathan emphasizes the equivalence between God and king, by 
adopting 'God is King' instead of 'The Lord reigneth' as in the King James Version and the 
Geneva Bible. 
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over the entirety of nature, is only metaphorical. In his opinion, only the one 
‘that governs his Subjects, by his Word, and by promise of Rewards to those 
that obey it, and by threatning them with Punishment that obey it not’ can 
be properly said to ‘reign’. Therefore, those who do not understand the ‘Word’ 
of he who reigns—namely the 'Precepts'—cannot be counted as his subjects. 
Excluded, for example, would be lifeless bodies and creatures not endowed 
with reason, but more importantly atheists, since they have no hope for God's 
rewards, nor fear of His threats due to their lack of belief. True subjects of the 
kingdom of God, Hobbes argues, must be defined as those who ‘believe there 
is a God that governeth the world, and hath given Praecepts, and propounded 
Rewards, and Punishments to Mankind’*3 

Hobbes articulates the concept of the kingdom of God by introducing a 
jural point of view. According to him, for any law to be binding, it must be 
sufficiently made known so that no one might have the excuse of ignorance. If 
God is thus king and rules by His word, which is His law, then it is necessary for 
Him to make it known to all of His subjects. As for human laws, there is only 
one way for promulgation: namely through ‘Promulgation by the voice of man’. 
For divine laws, however, the possibilities are threefold. One method is by 'the 
Dictates of Naturall Reason’, the second via ‘Revelation’, and the third by ‘Voyce 
of some man, to whom by the operation of Miracles, he procureth credit with 
the rest. Corresponding to these three ways of promulgation, Hobbes distin- 
guishes the word of God and its ‘Hearing’, or the principle of its perception, 
into three types. The first is the ‘Rational’ word of God, which every member of 
humankind knows by means of ‘Reason’. The second is the ‘Sensible’ word 
of God.^^ This refers to what God's prophets perceive from God's revelation 
through their ‘Sense Supernaturall’. The third is the ‘Prophetique’ word of God. 
This is what those prophets communicate through their voice to their listen- 
ers, who in turn accept the things thus communicated by ‘Faith’.4° 

This distinction between the threefold word of God, legally inferred and 
epistemologically formulated, enables Hobbes to articulate a sharper contrast 
between the different senses of the kingdom of God. He attributes to each of 
the ‘Rational’ and the ‘Prophetique’ words of God a corresponding type of king- 
dom of God: ‘Naturall’ and ‘Prophetique’. He defines the former as the realm in 
which God ‘governeth as many of Mankind as acknowledge his Providence, by 
the naturall Dictates of Right Reason’ In contrast, Hobbes characterizes the 


43 Hobbes, Leviathan, 31, pp. 186-187/pp. 556-557; De cive, 15, S. 2, p. 220/p. 172. 

44 Meaning ‘perceptible by the senses’, in opposition to ‘intelligible’. See OED, SENSIBLE, 
A. I. 2. 

45 Hobbes, Leviathan, 31, p. 187/pp. 556—557; De cive, 15, SS. 3-4, pp. 220-221/pp. 172-173. 
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latter as the realm in which God, ‘having chosen out one peculiar Nation (the 
Jewes) for his Subjects, [...] governed them, and none but them, not onely by 
naturall Reason, but by Positive Lawes, which he gave them by the mouths of 
his holy Prophets’.*6 

In Hobbes's view, the dilemma between the obedience owed to mortal and 
to immortal rulers can only be solved by accurately delineating the borders 
of that twofold kingdom of God with regard to that of human government's 
territory. Particularly critical for this purpose is the ‘Prophetique’ word and 
kingdom of God, the knowledge of which is to be sought from the Bible. To 
elucidate Hobbes's own explanation given at the beginning of this part of his 
treatise, much of ‘the Nature and Rights of a CHRISTIAN COMMON-WEALTH’ 
depend on ‘Supernaturall Revelations of the Will of God’. The foundation of 
his discourse must therefore be ‘not only the Naturall Word of God’, which was 
the principal basis for Parts 1 and 11 of Leviathan, ‘but also the Propheticall.*” 
Of the many lines through which Hobbes's investigation into ‘the Propheticall’ 
word of God developed in Part 111 of Leviathan, two are especially pertinent 
here. The first concerns Hobbes’s historical perspective on salvation from 
the time of the Old and New Testaments through the present, until the Last 
Judgment. The second concerns what could be called an epistemological cri- 
tique of the phenomenon of revelation. 


3 Hobbesian Sacred History 


From De cive to Leviathan Hobbes continuously strove to create his own ver- 
sion of the history of God's kingdom from the era of Adam and Eve to the 
Second Advent of Christ.*? The same purpose as that of the whole religious 
portion of the work guides the author in this project: to show God's eternal 
plan as being compatible with the peace of the commonwealth as well as with 
the absolute, sovereign power exercised by a mortal. This is a peculiar form 
of history, indeed, in which nearly all the consequences of regarding God as a 
monarch in the political sense are explored. The central thread of this history 
is presented most concisely in chapter 35 of Leviathan, which explores, among 
other topics, the authentic sense of the term ‘kingdom of God’ in the Bible.*9 


46 Hobbes, Leviathan, 31, p. 187/pp. 556—557; De cive, 15, S. 4, p. 221/p. 173. 

47 Hobbes, Leviathan, 32, p.195/ pp. 576-577. 

48 Collins, Thomas Hobbes's Ecclesiastical History’, pp. 521-522. 

49 Titled as ‘Of the signification in Scripture of KINGDOME OF GOD, of HOLY, SACRED, and 
SACRAMENT. 
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As Hobbes presents it at the beginning of that chapter, the true meaning of 
the ‘kingdome of God’ is not actually the heaven into which the elected will 
be accepted after this life, as was commonly understood from sermons. On the 
contrary, in ‘most places of Scripture’ the term was used to signify ‘a Kingdome 
properly so named’, that is, ‘the Monarchy, that is to say, the Soveraign Power 
of God over any Subjects acquired by their own consent’.5° 

God's relationship to Adam and Eve, as well as to their descendants, was 
already that of a monarch to his subjects, regulated via commandments from 
a sovereign God. Furthermore, when they disregarded God’s precept that they 
should not eat from the tree of knowledge of good and bad, they were punished 
by the deprivation of eternal life?! However, it was in the covenant between 
God and Abraham that the revealed kingdom of God, in the sense of being 
distinguished from the natural kingdom of God, was realized first and proto- 
typically, so as to deserve the designation ‘[t]he originall of the Kingdome of 
God'*? Through this covenant, Abraham obliged himself and his descendants 
‘in a peculiar manner to be subject to Gods positive Law’; by referencing this, 
Hobbes intends to say that they were now bound not only by natural law (that 
is, natural divine law or ‘Law Morall’), which had been universally valid since 
before the covenant, but now also by ‘Gods positive Law’, i.e. the law which 
God as king issues with particular regard to the elected nation.53 


50 Hobbes, Leviathan, 35, p. 216/pp. 634—635. De cive, too, discusses the kingdom of God in 
detail in two chapters (16 and 17), according to the Old and the New Testaments, respec- 
tively. In De cive, however, Hobbes does not formulate his question as that concerning the 
true sense of the kingdom of God. 

51 Hobbes, Leviathan, 35, p. 216/pp. 634—635; De cive, 16, §. 2, p. 235/p. 188. 

52 Hobbes, Leviathan, 35, p. 216/p. 636: Paragraph title. De cive is ambiguous regarding the 
question of whether the regime started by Abraham's agreement (pactum) with God 
deserves to be called the prophetic kingdom of God. On the one hand, Hobbes states 
'[a]nd from him [i.e. Abraham] the Kingdom of God by agreement took its origin' (De cive, 
16, 8. 1, p. 235/p. 188). On the other hand, several paragraphs later, he contrasts the agree- 
ment at Mount Sinai with that between Abraham and God, and praises the former by say- 
ing ‘[t]his is the point at which that Kingdom of God which is so famous in holy scripture 
and in the writings of Theologians comes into being’ (De cive, 16, §. 9, p. 238/p. 192). 

53 See especially Hobbes, Leviathan, 35, p. 217/p. 636: ‘by which [contract] Abraham obligeth 
himself, and his posterity, in a peculiar manner to be subject to Gods positive Law; (for 
to the Law Morall he was obliged before,) as by an Oath of Allegiance’ This passage is 
omitted in the Latin version. Van Berckel replaces the jurisprudential phrase 'Gods posi- 
tive law’ with a more explanatory expression, ‘de Wetten die Godt stellen soude' (‘the 
laws which God shall make"). In De cive, Hobbes defines lex divina positiva in chapter 14 
(at S. 4, p. 207/p. 156) but, unlike in Leviathan, he does not mention it when describing 
Abraham’s regime. Instead, he states that God gave no substantial law except the one 
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This covenant was renewed by Moses in the wilderness of Sinai. Hobbes 
presents his own translation of the verses that concern this event: ‘Jf you will 
obey my voice indeed, and keep my Covenant, then yee shall be a peculiar people 
to me, for all the Earth is mine; And yee shall be unto me a Sacerdotall Kingdome, 
and an holy Nation.’ (Exod. 19:5-6.).5^ This translation deviates from the King 
James Bible on two points, which are simultaneously points emphasized by 
Hobbes: the Hebrews’ becoming ‘a peculiar people’ to God (instead of the King 
James Bible’s ‘a peculiar treasure’), and their state’s attribute as ‘a Sacerdotall 
Kingdome’ (instead of a ‘kingdom of priests').55 The first, ‘a peculiar people’, is 
explained by Hobbes as meaning an ‘extraordinary’ people, who belonged to 


command about circumcision: '[w]e do not read of any laws given to Abraham by God 
or by Abraham to his family, either then or later, either secular or sacred (with the excep- 
tion of the one command about circumcision, which is in the Agreement itself). (De cive, 
16, §. 5, p. 236/p. 190). Whether this difference can be considered a substantial change of 
Hobbes's view from De cive to Leviathan is unclear. Perhaps Hobbes himself was confused: 
in chapter 42 of Leviathan he makes a statement somewhat contradictory to the view he 
expressed previously in chapter 35: ‘Before that time [when the Decalogue was given] 
there was no written Law of God, who as yet having not chosen any people to bee his 
peculiar Kingdome' (Leviathan, 42, p. 282/pp. 812-813: the Latin version states the same). 
Curley comments on this passage, ‘A surprising dismissal of the covenant with Abraham. 
See Edwin Curley, ed., Hobbes: Leviathan, with Selected Variants from the Latin Edition of 
1668 (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1994), p. 351. 

54 Hobbes, Leviathan, 35, p. 217/pp. 636-637. De cive offers an equivalent account in 
chapter 16, $8. 8-9, referring to the same verses of Exodus. Yet De cive’s version is much 
shorter than Leviathan's, lacking the detailed elucidation of ‘a peculiar people’ and 
‘a Sacerdothall Kingdome’. Hobbes's narrative in De cive seems to place slightly more 
emphasis on the people of Israel compared with Moses than he does in Leviathan. 

55 The deviations of the quote in Leviathan (Lev.) of Exod. 19:5-6 from the King James 
Version (KJV) can be illustrated as follows. 

[Exod. 19:5]. 
Lev:  [om.] If you will obey my voice indeed, and keep my Covenant, 
KJV: Now THEREFORE, if ye will obey my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, 


Lev: then yee shall bea peculiar people to me, [om.] for all the Earth 
is mine; 

KJV: then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto me ABOVE ALL PEOPLE: for all the earth 
is mine: 


[19:6 (the first half) |. 
Lev: And yee shall be unto me a Sacerdotall Kingdome, and an holy Nation. 





KJV: Andye shall be unto mea kingdom of priests, and an holy nation. 
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God ‘in a speciall manner’, as His personal property, differently from any other 
nations.°® Hobbes is happy to find here an authentication of his view that only 
Israel was ruled by the effect of the covenant— not only by the natural word 
of God, which obligates all humankind, but also by the revealed word of God. 
He also believes the designation ‘a holy Nation’ confirms the same point. His 
second point is that the regime that was established by this pact should more 
aptly be characterized as a 'Sacerdotall Kingdome’ than a ‘kingdom of priests’ 
According to him, this first term rightly reflects this government's system, in 


56 


The whole argument is radically shortened in the Latin version by omitting especially 
the sentences in which Hobbes compares contemporary biblical translations. The Dutch 
version shows Van Berckel understood Hobbes's point of emphasis correctly. Although 
Van Berckel basically follows the Statenvertaling (e.g. he recovers ‘Nu dan; the starting 
words of 19:5, which Hobbes omitted), he deviates from the Dutch authorized version 
when it does not correspond to Hobbes's intention concerning 'a peculiar people' in 19:5. 
[Exod. 19:5]. 

Lev. (Dutch): Nu dan, indien gy neerstelijck mijne stemme sult gehoorsamen, en 
mijn Verbondt houden, 

Statenvertaling: Nu dan, indien ghy neerstelick mijn stemme sult gehoorzamen, ende 
mijn verbond houden. 


Lev. (Dutch): Soo sult gy my tot een eygen Volck zijn, [om.] want 
de gantsche Aerde is mijne, 

Statenvertaling: soo sult ghy mijn eygendom zijn UYT ALLE VOLCKEREN, want 
de ganstsche aerde is mijne. 


[19:6 (the first half)]. 
Lev. (Dutch): en gy sult my een Priesterlijck Koninckrijck, ende een Heylig Volck zijn. 





Statenvertaling: Ende ghy sult mij een Priesterlick Koninckrijke, ende een heyligh volck 





zijn. 

Hobbes, Leviathan, 35, pp. 217-218/pp. 636—639. For the senses of ‘peculiar’ as ‘distin- 
guished from others’ and ‘of one's private property’, see OED, PECULIAR, A.1 and 2, and 
also PECULIAR PEOPLE. In justifying his own translation, ‘a peculiar people to me; 
Hobbes discards contemporarily available renderings: ‘peculium de cunctis populis’ (i.e. 
‘a personal property from among all nations’; the Vulgate), a ‘peculiar treasure unto me 
above all people’ (the King James Version: Hobbes writes ‘Nation’ instead of ‘people’) 
and ‘the most precious Iewel of all Nations’ (Hobbes’s translation of the French Geneva 
Bible; the original French according to its 1588 edition by Beza and Corneille Bertram is 
‘d'entre tous peuples mon plus precieux ioyau'). Hobbes's support is the Greek expres- 
sion in Tit. 2:14, ‘Aadg meptotvatoc’. For Hobbes's partly incorrect account of ‘mepiovctog’ and 
‘émtovatoc, see Malcolm’s annotation for this part in his edition of Leviathan, 3:638. 
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which the highest and exclusive right to inquire about God's will was possessed 
by a high priest and passed down to another descendant of Aaron.57 

With these arguments, Hobbes demonstrates that the kingdom of God 
‘properly meant a Common-wealth, one that was instituted once in the past 
in a geographically specifiable place, transforming the mass of the Hebrews 
into a political body united by God, their ruler and proprietor par excellence. 
This regime came to an end with the election of Saul as king.5* Hobbes's proof 
for this assertion is the word of God to Samuel in 1 Sam. 8:7: 'Hearken unto the 
voice of the People, for they have not rejected thee, but they have rejected me, that 
I should not reign over them’.5® Another is 1 Sam. 12:12, Samuel's account to the 
people about the same event: ‘When yee saw that Nahash King of the Children 
of Ammon came against you, ye said unto me, Nay, but a King shall reign over 
us, when the Lord your God was your King’.®° These texts confirm, according 
to Hobbes, that until the election of Saul, God was the sovereign, not in this 
term’s metaphorical sense, but in its proper—political—sense. In other words, 
God was interchangeable with a mortal king insofar as it concerned His capac- 
ity as the highest legislator, executer, and judge of one political unity. It can 


57 What Hobbes disliked about ‘kingdom of priests’ can be the plural setting of the noun 
‘priest’ within that phrase. This plural, despite precisely reflecting the original wording in 
Hebrew, was likely taken by Hobbes as being contradictory to the one-man governance 
system by the high priest, which Hobbes believed must have been the true form of rule 
of that kingdom. Therefore, he commented concerning the King James Version’s transla- 
tion that it ‘is either meant of the succession of one High Priest after another, or else it 
accordeth not with St. Pieter [1 Pet. 2:9], nor with the exercise of the High Priesthood’ 
(emphasis added). Hobbes, Leviathan, 35, pp. 217-218/pp. 638-639. 

58 Hobbes, Leviathan, 35, p. 218/pp. 640—641; De cive, 16, §. 9, pp. 238-239/p. 198; see also 8.16, 
p. 246/p. 199. The same point—the interruption of the kingdom of God by choosing Saul 
as king—is implicitly made in De cive, 16, §. 9, pp. 238-239/p. 192. 

59 This quote by Hobbes is essentially the same as in the King James Version, except 
that Hobbes omits ‘in all that they say unto thee? after 'Hearken unto the voice of the 
people’. Van Berckel faithfully follows the Statenvertaling, recovering that phrase omit- 
ted by Hobbes (Leviathan (Dutch), 35, p. 424). The Latin version omits this reference to 
1Sam. 8:7. 

60 This quote also follows the King James Version, with only two very minor deviations (KJV 
‘And when ye’ + Lev. ‘When yee’ KJV ‘Nahash the king’ + Lev. ‘Nahash King’). Van Berckel’s 
quote similarly follows the Statenvertaling, while in the last part of the same verse he 
changes the Statenvertaling’s expression into one more consonant with Hobbes’s (and 
therefore the King James Version’s) wording, from ‘soo doch de HEERE uwe Godt uwe 





Koningh was’ (‘though the Lord your God was your king’), into ‘wanneer de Heere’ (‘when 
the Lord’). See Leviathan (Dutch), 35, p. 424. 
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therefore be said that in that moment when Saul obtained the sceptre, the 
kingdom of God was lost. 

Hobbes continues with this line of interpretation, further explaining the 
meaning of Christ’s coming. In his view, it was exactly for the restoration of 
this lost kingdom that God sent Christ.®! This regime should be distinguished 
from that of the natural kingdom of God; it is the effect of a particular cov- 
enant, and not everyone is its subject.® The covenant required to be accepted 
into this kingdom is baptism, although it will first take effect upon the second 
coming of Christ on the Day of Judgment.® In this kingdom to come, accu- 
rately understood, Christ will be king under God, His Father, just as Moses and 
the high priests had been, and the elected will be the subjects.6* According 
to Hobbes, if the kingdom associated with Christ were only to mean the rule 
of God over the universe which continues uninterruptedly from the creation, 
the prayer ‘Thy Kingdome come’ would be superfluous and meaningless.55 


61 Hobbes, Leviathan, 35, pp. 218-219/pp. 642-643; 41, pp. 262-263/pp. 764—765; De cive, 17, 
8. 1, p. 250/pp. 203-204; §. 5, p. 253/p. 206. 

62 Hobbes, Leviathan, 35, p. 219/p. 642: ‘when we say, For thine is the Kingdome, the Power, and 
Glory, it is to be understood of Gods Kingdome, by force of our Covenant, not by the Right 
of Gods Power; for such a Kingdome God alwaies hath’. In De cive, too, the distinction 
from the natural kingdom is more than apparent in the title of chapter 17, ‘The Kingdom 
of God by the New Agreement’. 

63 Leviathan, 41, p. 262/pp. 762—763: ‘by the renewing of their Pact with God in Baptisme, they 
were obliged to obey him for King, (under his Father) whensoever he should be pleased to 
take the Kingdome upon him. See also Leviathan, 41, p. 264/pp. 768—769: ‘then [i.e. after 
the resurrection] he [Christ] shall be King, not onely as God, in which sense he is King 
already, and ever shall be, of all the Earth, in vertue of his omnipotence; but also pecu- 
liarly of his own Elect, by virtue of the pact they make with him in their Baptisme? Further 
see Leviathan, 42, p. 274/ pp. 792—793: ‘To Baptize’. For the meaning of baptism in De cive, 
see especially the preface, §. 16, p. 82/p. 12 and chapter 17, §. 7, p. 257/p. 211. Baptism is 
characterized in these places as the New Testament's equivalent of circumcision. 

64 Hobbes, Leviathan, 41, p. 261/pp. 760—761: ‘We find in Holy Scripture three parts of the 
Office of the Messiah; [...] The third of a King, an eternall King, but under his Father, as 
Moses and the High Priests were in their severall times.’ Christ is compared to Moses 
in De cive, too, in chapter 17, §. 4, p. 252/p. 206 (as pro-regium or ‘Vice-regal’) and 8. 6, 
P- 255/ p. 209. 

65 X Hobbes, Leviathan, 35, p. 219/p. 642; De cive, 17, S. 5, p. 254/p. 208. To quote Leviathan's 
passage in question, ‘so that it were superfluous to say in our prayer, Thy Kingdome come, 
unlesse it be meant of the Restauration of that Kingdome of God by Christ, which by 
revolt of the Israelites had been interrupted in the election of Saul’ This passage is omit- 
ted in the corresponding part of the Latin version of Leviathan. However, the two other 
places in chapters 42 and 44 where Hobbes recycles the same argument on the basis of 
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Hobbes further invokes Christ’s famous declaration ‘My Kingdome is not 
of this world’ in order to let his opinion be confirmed by the saviour’s own 
words. By ‘this world’, Hobbes argues that Christ was referring to the world 
that succeeded the world destroyed by the great Flood and which would come 
to an end during the final judgment, since Scripture mentions only these 
two worlds, apart from the ‘world to come'99 This kingdom of the world to 
come will be literally terrestrial, according to Leviathan.®’ The elect will then 
rise again to receive eternal life, while the reprobates will also rise again to 
receive punishment, and their second, ultimate death without any chance for 
resurrection—all of which will occur not somewhere up in the air conven- 
tionally called ‘heaven’, but upon this Earth.5? 

From Hobbes's perspective on sacred history, it follows that he viewed him- 
self and his contemporaries as living in the period after the election of Saul 
but before the second coming of Christ—i.e. the era after the first kingdom of 
God instituted by the old covenant had already long been discarded, but the 
kingdom agreed upon by the new covenant had not yet come into force. This 
would imply that if the 'kingdom of God' was existing in some way for Hobbes's 
contemporaries, it would have been only the natural kingdom of God. In other 
words, if they were obligated to follow some law of God, this would theoreti- 
cally have been only the natural law of God, which binds absolutely everybody, 
including the heathens, and His revealed law would have been no more binding 


Matt. 630 (Luke 11:2) survive in the Latin version (see Leviathan (Latin], 42, p. 811; 44, 
p. 981). 

66 Hobbes, Leviathan, 41, p. 262/pp. 762—763, ‘Christs Kingdome not of this world.’ and the fol- 
lowing sections, especially ‘The third part of his Office was to be King (under his Father) of 
the Elect’ For a concise summary of the distinction between these three worlds, see also 
Hobbes, Leviathan, 44, p. 347/p. 998 (omitted in Latin). De cive, too, quotes ‘My Kingdome 
is not of this world’ together with similar words of Christ’s in order to defend this under- 
standing of the kingdom of God: De cive, 17, S. 5, p. 253/p. 207. Yet beyond that it lacks 
any further explanation, such as later offered in Leviathan, including that based on the 
distinction of three worlds. 

67 Hobbes, Leviathan, 35, p. 219/pp. 642-643: ‘This [i.e. the kingdom of Christ mentioned in 
Luke 1:33] is also a Kingdome upon Earth; for the claim whereof, as an enemy to Caesar, 
he was put to death’ etc. See also Hobbes, Leviathan, 38, p. 241/pp. 708—709: ‘the Kingdom 
of God is to be on Earth’. Hobbes does not make any equivalent point in De cive: rather, he 
passim characterizes Christ’s kingdom as caeleste, i.e. celestial. See, for example, De cive, 
17, §§. 5-6, pp. 253-254/p. 206-208. 

68 See chapter 38 of Leviathan. To consistently maintain this concept of a literally terrestrial 
heaven, Hobbes maintains that in this kingdom there will be no more marriage or genera- 
tion among the elected people (cf. Matt. 22:30): otherwise, the Earth would not be able to 
afford these immortal people any space to stand. See Hobbes, Leviathan, 38, pp. 239-240/ 


pp. 702-703. 
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than counsel or advice. These implications apparently contradict the common 
assumption of the contemporary Christian people.9? This prompts the ques- 
tion: on what basis did these revealed precepts have such binding force? 


4 The Epistemological Critique of Revelation 


The question of why the revealed law of God was seen as binding not only 
arises from the fact that Hobbes's era saw itself as being positioned within the 
interregnum of sacred history. The question was also intrinsic to the nature of 
revelation and the revealed law of God as Hobbes understood it. 

Important in this regard is that Hobbes's theory of the ‘Threefold Word of 
God and ‘triple Hearing’ implies a sharp division between the direct and indirect 
recipients of revelation. Hobbes makes a distinction between those who receive 
the word of God directly as a ‘Revelation’ by means of a ‘Sense Supernaturall’ 
and those who receive it indirectly through ‘the Voyce of some man, to whom by 
the operation of Miracles, he procureth credit with the rest. ' T]he rest, or the 
people other than the prophets, do not receive that promulgation of the word 
of God by ‘Sense Supernatural", but accept it on ‘Faith’.”° This distinction sheds 
light on the uncertainty that those who are not prophets inevitably have con- 
cerning the legitimacy of that ‘some man’ who mediates God's word: 


When God speaketh to man, it must be either immediately; or by media- 
tion of another man, to whom he had formerly spoken by himself imme- 
diately. How God speaketh to a man immediately, may be understood by 
those well enough, to whom he hath so spoken; but how the same should 
be understood by another, is hard, if not impossible to know.”! 


Hobbes reasons that some men hear God speaking immediately by means 
of a ‘Sense Supernaturall'. A cognitive experience of a supernatural capacity, 
however, can in no way be verified, nor be made comprehensible, for anyone 
other than those who experience it personally. In this sense it is ‘hard, if not 


69 E.g. see Christoph Strohm, ‘Theokratisches Denken bei calvinistischen Theologen und 
Juristen am Beginn der Moderne?’, in Theokratie und theokratischer Diskurs: Die Rede 
von der Gottesherrschaft und ihre politisch-sozialen Auswirkungen im interkullturellen 
Vergleich, ed. Kai Trampedach et al. (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2013), pp. 389-408. 

70 Hobbes, Leviathan, 31, p. 187/pp. 556-557. 

71 Hobbes, Leviathan, 32, p.196/pp. 578-579. This passage has no direct textual equivalent in 
De cive, and yet a conceptual equivalent to the epistemological division between prophets 
and others can be seen in the notion of ‘God of Abraham. 
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impossible’ for those who have not themselves experienced the direct revela- 
tion to wipe all doubt away concerning the credibility of the person who asserts 
that God has spoken directly to him or her: the person might be maliciously 
pretending, or might have unintentionally mistaken a dream for a divine 
prophecy. Due to this uncertainty, the revealed divine law might be interpreted 
as lacking any binding force upon those who have not directly received God's 
revelation; for any law to be binding it needs to be made known in such a way 
that any excuse of ignorance could be dismissed. Implicit in the very nature of 
revelation, however, is a sharp divide among the addressees of God's revealed 
law: between those to whom it was directly and sufficiently pronounced, and 
those to whom it was not. How can the latter tell when they can safely obey the 
alleged prophet, and when they cannot? 

Hobbes's solution to this aporeia, most concisely formulated in chapter 26, 
consists of disentangling the two different questions immanent in it: ‘How can 
a man without supernaturall Revelation be assured of the Revelation received 
by the declarer?’ and ‘how can he be bound to obey them [i.e. those declaring ]?"? 
The former question is not useful to ask, in Hobbes's view. This is because ‘no 
man can infallibly know by natural reason, that another has had a supernatural 
revelation of Gods will, and it ultimately rests on the question of belief; where 
the issue is one of belief and of its motivations, there is no room to speak of 
universal law. Only a single, answerable question is truly relevant for Hobbes: 
‘how can he be bound to obey them?’ To answer this is, according to Hobbes, 
‘not so hard’. ‘[I]f the Law declared, be not against the Law of Nature (which 
is undoubtedly Gods Law) and he undertake to obey it’, one is bound to obey 
those who declared it; he is, in other words, ‘bound by his own act.7® With this 
‘act’, Hobbes refers to the promise to obey the sovereign. In short, it is only 
when the word is declared by the sovereign to be law that the revealed word 
of God becomes binding upon those to whom God has not spoken with super- 
natural revelation. 

Hobbes returns to this same question at the beginning of Part 111 of 
Leviathan, chapter 32. He refers to the Bible to show how difficult it is to 


72 Hobbes, Leviathan, 26, pp. 148-150/pp. 442-449: ‘Divine Positive Law how made known to 
be Law! This passage does not find its direct equivalent in De cive. 

73 Hobbes, Leviathan, 26, p. 149/pp. 444—445: ‘But for the second, how he can be bound to 
obey them; it is not so hard. For if the Law declared, be not against the Law of Nature 
(which is undoubtedly Gods Law) and he undertake to obey it, he is bound by his own 
act; bound I say to obey it, but not bound to believe it: for mens beliefe, and interior cogi- 
tations, are not subject to the commands, but only to the operation of God, ordinary, or 
extraordinary. 
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discern a true prophet from those who are false: among the 400 prophets who 
prophesied for Ahab the King of Israel, only Micaiah was a true messenger of 
God (1 Kgs 22) and even a true prophet could be deceived by another prophet 
(1 Kgs 13). And yet, Hobbes points out, elsewhere in the Bible two criteria 
are given through which, when taken together, a true prophet can be known 
(Deut. 13:1-5).”* First, the person must perform miracles, particularly miracles 
confirmable immediately or within a reasonable range of time. Second, the 
person must not teach any religious principles other than those which have 
already been established."5 Today, Hobbes goes on to assert, when miracles 
have long since ceased to take place, there are no possible remaining crite- 
ria other than to examine the compatibility of the doctrine in question with 
the Bible. That text ‘recompense[s] the want of all other prophecy’ since the 
time of Christ, and from it 'all rules and precepts necessary to the knowledge 
of our duty both to God and man, without Enthusiasme, or supernaturall 
Inspiration, may easily be deduced.” Hobbes similarly concludes that it is also 
from this Scripture that he will deduce the principles of his discourse concern- 
ing ‘the Rights of those that are the Supream Governors on earth, of Christian 
Common-wealths'" This is the subject matter of Part 111 of Leviathan. 

In this way Hobbes thematizes the Bible itself in the succeeding chapter 
of Leviathan, giving it the title 'Of the Number, Antiquity, Scope, Authority, and 
Interpreters of the Books of Holy SCR1PTURE"7? Noel Malcolm gives us an illu- 
minating perspective regarding the wider context of inter-confessional con- 
troversies that likely lay behind Hobbes's interest in the historical-textual 
problematics treated in this chapter, including Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch. Malcolm's article ‘Hobbes, Ezra, and the Bible: The History of a 


74 ‘Deut. 13:2-6’ according to the Hebrew text. 

75 Hobbes, Leviathan, 32, pp. 196-198/pp. 578—585; criteria to judge false prophets are origi- 
nally discussed in De cive, 16, $8. 11212, pp. 240-242/pp. 193-195. This discussion is suc- 
ceeded in this work by paragraphs that investigate who was the true 'interpreter' of God's 
word regarding each era of the Hebrews' state, from the regime under Moses to the time 
after the return from the Captivity. These chronological analyses in De cive roughly cor- 
respond in Leviathan to chapter 40 and a part of chapter 42 (from the paragraph 'Of the 
Power to make Scripture Law’, at p. 281/pp. 812-813, and thereafter). Leviathan enlarges the 
discussion of false prophets, simultaneously greatly changing the structure of his argu- 
ments and adding many related topics. 

76 Hobbes, Leviathan, 32, p. 198/pp. 584-585. 

77 Hobbes, Leviathan, 32, p. 198/pp. 584-585. 

78 This chapter belongs to the chapters newly added in Leviathan. 
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Subversive Idea,’ as well as J. C. M. Lebram's ‘Ein Streit um die Hebräischen 
Bibel und die Septuaginta’,° demonstrate that even questions such as the rela- 
tionship between the Masoretic text and the Septuagint, which can be solved 
only by textual and historical surveys, could not actually be discussed during 
Hobbes's era independently of confessional and political causes. 

Seen from the viewpoint of modern biblical scholarship, such entanglement 
with external rivalries might be the source of distortions. A student of the history 
of political ideas, however, could read in such examples of ‘distortion’ another 
expression of the seventeenth-century thinkers’ political ideas, especially con- 
cerning how the ultimate authority of God is represented on earth, and how 
that should be expressed institutionally. Perhaps not coincidently, the same 
point upon which the major confessional parties disagreed—papal authority 
and tradition versus their alternatives—also divided those who wrote about 
the church-state relationship, as evidenced in the preceding chapter regarding 
Walaeus's and Grotius's texts.?! Although the Reformed had removed the pope, 
they could not escape the fact that they still needed some kind of judge to 
determine the interpretation of Scripture. Walaeus had answered this question 
by referring to the gift of the Holy Spirit, or more concretely, the synodal body 
of ministers and theologians, invoking professionalism in theological learn- 
ing and in biblical interpretation. Grotius had attempted to demolish the plea 
for clerical superiority via the same argument by which the Protestants had 
rejected the pope, namely that of the fallibility of every person. Hobbes takes 
yet another tactic. His solution is not to invoke the authority of the church, nor 


79 Noel Malcolm, ‘Hobbes, Ezra, and the Bible: The History of a Subversive Idea’, in Aspects of 
Hobbes, pp. 383-431; idem, ‘Leviathan, the Pentateuch, and the Origins of Modern Biblical 
Criticism’ in Leviathan after 350 Years, ed. Tom Sorell and Luc Foisneau (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 2004), pp. 241-264. The theological-political context that this book traced in the 
Netherlands confirms Malcolm's view that Hobbes’s denial of the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch in chapter 33 of Leviathan was not an expression of a simple anti- 
Christian point of view, but was designed to be a part of the philosopher's theological- 
political project to demonstrate biblical authority’s dependency on secular government. 

80 J. C. M. Lebram, ‘Ein Streit um die Hebräischen Bibel und die Septuaginta, in Leiden 
University in the Seventeenth Century: An Exchange of Learning, ed. Th. H. Lunsingh 
Scheurleer and G. H. M. Posthumus Meyjes (Leiden: Universitaire Pers Leiden / Brill, 
1975), pp. 20-63. 

81 Antonius Walaeus, Het ampt der kerckendienaren: Midtsgaders de authoriteyt, ende opsicht, 
die een hooghe Christelicke overheydt daer over toecompt (Middelburg: by Adriaen van- 
den Vivere, 1615), Knuttel no. 2204, pp. 180-181; Grotius, De imperio, 6, §. 4, pp. 228a—b/ 
P. 294. 
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the testimony of the Holy Spirit, nor human fallibility, but to pose a new ques- 
tion regarding ‘by what authority they [Scriptures] are made Law’: 


‘The question of the Authority of the Scriptures stated.’ It is a question 
much disputed between the divers sects of Christian Religion, From 
whence the Scriptures derive their Authority; which question is also pro- 
pounded sometimes in other terms, as, How wee know them to be the Word 
of God, or, Why we beleeve them to be so: And the difficulty of resolving it, 
ariseth chiefly from the impropernesse of the words wherein the ques- 
tion itself is couched. For it is beleeved on all hands, that the first and 
originall Author of them is God; and consequently the question disputed, 
is not that. Again, it is manifest, that none can know they are Gods Word, 
(though all true Christians beleeve it,) but those to whom God himself 
hath revealed it supernaturally; and therefore the question is not rightly 
moved, of our Knowledge of it. Lastly, when the question is propounded 
of our Beleefe; because some are moved to beleeve for one, and others for 
other reasons, there can be rendred no one generall answer for them all. 
The question truly stated is, By what Authority they are made Law.8? 


According to Hobbes’s assessment, the inter-confessional dispute over the 
grounds of biblical authority knew no end because the question was improp- 
erly formulated, with the result that the true core of the dispute always eluded 
the debating parties. Indeed, no party intends to deny ‘that the first and 
originall Author of them [books of the Bible] is God’. An important implica- 
tion of Hobbes’s argument is that neither the most successful vindication of 
the church’s authority, or that of the clarity and self-authenticating nature 
of Scripture, nor even thorough philological investigation would be able to 
change the fact that God had revealed His will only to a limited number of 
people, and that it is fundamentally impossible for those who have had no 
such direct divine revelation to ‘know’ (scientifically prove) the veracity of rev- 
elations received by others. This disparity in the access to the revealed divine 
will is insurmountable, according to Hobbes. Therefore, the fruitful question to 
be asked cannot actually be how humans know the books of the Bible to be the 
word of God. Neither is it fruitful to ask why humans ‘beleeve’ them to be so. 
This is true because the reasons why humans are moved to believe something 
are so diverse that ‘there can be rendred no one generall answer for them all’. 
Where no room for universal rule exists, there can be no room for a scholar to 


82 Hobbes, Leviathan, 33, p. 205/pp. 604—605. 
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work.5? Applying his typical epistemological critique to the issue of revelation 
once again, Hobbes thus redirects the argument to what he believes is the core 
of the dispute. This logical operation leads him to the formulation ‘by what 
Authority they [Scriptures] are made Law’, a criterion of legal binding force, as 
the most tangibly concrete. 

To this question, Hobbes gives three theoretically possible answers: first, by 
the authority of the commonwealth, which resides in the sovereign; second, 
by the private authority of a particular individual; and third, by the authority of 
the universal church, residing in the vicar of Christ (if this vicar is at the same 
time the universal sovereign of all Christendom, to whom all Christian kings 
are subject). From these three, he discards the second from the very start, with 
the reasoning that if it were true, either the divine law would obligate only one 
person—that to whom God revealed it personally—or that any person could 
impose whatever he or she believed in his or her own mind to be inspired by 
God on others. Having excluded this possibility, only the first and the third 
remain relevant. This is presented by Hobbes as tantamount to a choice 
between the national church under the guidance of the civil sovereign and the 
rule of the pope over the whole Christian world.9* Corresponding to Hobbes's 
assertion that the question cannot be solved without further investigation into 
the kingdom of God, chapters containing extensive biblical analysis follow as 
Parts 111 and rv of Leviathan. These chapters are less directed at weighing two 
equally applicable choices than they are to defending the first (in Part 111) and 
refuting the third (in Part rv). Fundamental to Hobbes's argument in the for- 
mer section are the concepts of ‘Supreme Pastor’ and ‘Sovereign Prophet’, upon 
which the following section focuses. 


5 The Sovereign: Supreme Pastor and Sovereign Prophet 


Hobbes's argument in favour of the sovereign's authority to make the Scriptures 
law comprises, logically speaking, two levels. The first addresses nature or what 


83 J. G. A. Pocock, ‘Time, History and Eschatology in the Thought of Thomas Hobbes; in 
Politics, Language and Time: Essays on Political Thought and History (New York: Atheneum, 
1971; repr. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1989), pp. 148-201 (p. 154): ‘the demonstra- 
ble and the universal were interchangeable terms: 

84 In Hobbes's words, 'So that the question of the Authority of the Scriptures, is reduced 
to this, Whether Christian Kings, and the Soveraigne Assemblies in Christian Common- 
wealths, be absolute in their own Territories, immediately under God; or subject to one Vicar 
of Christ, constituted over the Vniversall Church; to bee judged, condemned, deposed, and 
put to death, as hee shall think expedient, or necessary for the common good. (Leviathan, 33, 
p. 206/pp. 606—607). 
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natural law teaches, while the other discusses revelation or what Scripture 
teaches. 

On the level of nature, this right of the sovereign is, speaking most generally, 
a branch of the legislative power that belongs exclusively to the sovereign.®° If 
in a commonwealth ‘a lawfull power over any Writing, to make it Law’ pertains 
solely to the sovereign, the same should also be said about Scripture.®® The 
authority to make Scripture law is also a consequence of the role of the sover- 
eign as Tudge of what Doctorines are fit to be taught’ to his subjects.” He needs 
to be such a judge because ‘the Actions of men proceed from their Opinions" if 
men embrace the opinion that their obedience to the sovereign is more harm- 
ful than their disobedience, they will disregard him and his laws, which in the 
end will lead to civil war and the dissolution of the commonwealth.5? Seeing 
that keeping the peace and avoiding such calamities had been the purpose of 
setting up the government, it is evident that the sovereign's task should include 
acting as judge of opinions and doctrines, ‘as a thing necessary to Peace’.89 In 
this sense, Hobbes's general concept of the sovereign already includes the qual- 
ity of ‘Pastor of the People;?? an office Hobbes calls more precisely ‘Supreme 
Pastor’?! or ‘one chief Pastor’? 


85 Hobbes, Leviathan, 26, p. 137/pp. 416-417: “The Soveraign is Legislator.’ 1. The Legislator 
in all Common-wealths, is only the Soveraign, be he one Man, as in a Monarchy, or one 
Assembly of men, as in a Democracy, or Aristocracy! Hobbes's further arguments in 
Part 111 are founded on this principle. See, e.g., Hobbes, Leviathan, 33, p. 199/pp. 586—587: 
‘Seeing therefore I have already proved, that Soveraigns in their own Dominions are the 
sole Legislators; those Books only are Canonicall, that is, Law, in every nation, which 
are established for such by the Soveraign Authority’ See also De cive, 15, §. 17, p. 230/ 
pp. 182-183. 

86 Hobbes, Leviathan, 33, p. 206/pp. 608—609. 

87 Hobbes, Leviathan, 18, p. 91/pp. 272-273: ‘6. And Iudge of what Doctorines are fit to be 
taught them: See also De cive, 6, §. 11, p. 140/p. 80; 17. SS. 1—12, pp. 260-262/pp. 214—215. 

88 Hobbes, Leviathan, 18, p. 91/ pp. 272-273: ‘the Actions of men proceed from their Opinions; 
and in the wel governing of Opinions, consisteth the well governing of mens Actions, in 
order to their Peace, and Concord’ 

89 Hobbes, Leviathan, 18, p. 91/p. 272 (this phrase is omitted in the Latin version). 

90 Hobbes, Leviathan, 42, p. 295/pp. 850-851 (simply Pastores in the Latin version). 

91 Hobbes, Leviathan, 42, p. 295/pp. 852-853 (pastor summus / supremus in the Latin ver- 
sion); see also Leviathan, 43, p. 323/pp. 934-935: ‘And therefore, seeing the Examination 
of Doctrines belongeth to the Supreme Pastor, the Person which all they that have no 
speciall revelation are to beleeve, is (in every Common-wealth) the Supreme Pastor, that 
is to say, the Civill Soveraigne" 

92 Hobbes, Leviathan, 39, p. 248/pp. 734—735 (unus Pastor Summus in the Latin version). 
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Yet a thesis validated on the basis of natural law is not automatically justi- 
fied with regard to revealed law. The above jurisdictions, which readily pertain 
to ‘heathen’ kings, need to be verified in the light of the revealed will of God to 
know whether the same may be said about their Christian counterparts.?? In 
this context Leviathan devises a concept of ‘sovereign prophet’ by interpreting 
mainly the Old Testament. Hobbes’s manner of reading Scripture for that pur- 
pose vividly exhibits another version of the framework of mediation.® 

Chapter 40, entitled ‘Of the RIGHTS of the Kingdome of God, in Abraham, 
Moses, the High Priests, and the Kings of Judah’, is especially concerned with 
demonstrating who held the office of the supreme pastor, in the above- 
mentioned sense, in the ‘Prophetique Kingdome of God’. This type of divine 


93 This way of thinking is shown typically in the final passage of chapter 39, in which Hobbes 
explains the purport of the next chapter: ‘But if Pastors be not subordinate one to another, 
so as that there may bee one chief Pastor, men will be taught contrary Doctrines, whereof 
both may be, and one must be false. Who that one chief Pastor is, according to the law 
of Nature, hath been already shewn; namely, that it is the Civill Soveraign: And to whom 
the Scripture hath assigned that Office, we shall see in the Chapters following’ (Hobbes, 
Leviathan, 39, p. 248/pp. 734-735). Similarly, Hobbes reiterates his argument from chap- 
ter 18 about the sovereign’s right to be the judge of opinions again in chapter 42 when 
he argues for the Christian sovereign’s power to appoint church ministers: “That the 
Cwill Soveraign being a Christian hath the Right of appointing Pastors.’ And first, we are 
to remember, that the Right of Judging what Doctrines are fit for Peace, and to be taught 
the Subjects, is in all Common-wealths inseparably annexed (as hath been already proved 
cha. 18.) to the Soveraign Power Civill, whether it be in one Man, or in one Assembly of 
men’ (Hobbes, Leviathan, 42, p. 295/pp. 850-851). 

94 De cives counterpart for both of Leviathan’s key-terms, ‘Supreme Pastor’ and ‘Sovereign 
Prophet’, can be seen in the concept of interpres (‘interpreter’). Hobbes discusses this 
notion at chapter 15, §. 17 (‘interpretation of natural laws, both sacred and secular’); 
elucidates Old Testament sovereigns as interpreters at chapter 16, §. 6 (Abraham), 
§. 13 (Moses), §. 15 (high priest), §. 16 (kings since Saul), and §. 17 (high priest after the 
Captivity); and presents a concluding argument at chapter 17, $8. 15-18, 27 (the authority 
to interpret Scripture). In arguing these Hobbes might have avoided defining the sover- 
eigns as pastores, presumably in order to be consistent with his (gesture of) reverence to 
the Anglican doctrine of ‘laying on of hands’ (De cive, 17, §. 28, pp. 278-279/p. 233). For 
differences between Hobbes's religious views in De cive and Leviathan, see Richard Tuck, 
"Introduction, in Thomas Hobbes: Leviathan (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991; 
rev. ed, 1996), xxxviii-xliv; Sommerville, Thomas Hobbes, pp. 119127; Martinich, Hobbes: 
A Biography, pp. 246—247; Lodi Nauta, ‘Hobbes on Religion and the Church between The 
Elements of Law and Leviathan: A Dramatic Change of Direction?’ Journal of the History of 
Ideas 63 (2002), 577-598; Karl Schuhmann, ‘Leviathan and De Cive’, in Leviathan after 350 
Years, ed. Tom Sorell and Luc Foisneau (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2004), pp. 13-31; Parkin, 
Taming the Leviathan, p. 50. 
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reign could be recognized in sacred history as being over the persons to whom 
God chose to speak directly, as well as over their dependents (e.g. over Adam 
and his partner Eve, and over Noah and his family). Yet in its most exact sense, 
it was founded by an express covenant or contract with God. The first of such 
contracts was the one made by Abraham, ‘the Father of the Faithfull’.95 

Through this contract, Abraham obliged himself, his family, and his descen- 
dants to acknowledge and obey the commands of God. This included not only 
obedience to natural law—to which they and other nations had already been 
obligated even prior to the covenant—but also to that which God commanded 
Abraham by dream or vision. These direct commands would now also be bind- 
ing to Abraham and those who obeyed him as the positive law of God, their 
ultimate sovereign. Based on his quasi-jural interpretation of Abraham's situa- 
tion, Hobbes deduces three consequences for the rights of contemporary sov- 
ereign rulers. 

The first consequence is that the common people are divorced from the 
process of revelation, making the sovereign the only channel through which 
divine will is supplied. In Hobbes's own words: 


they to whom God hath not spoken immediately, are to receive the posi- 
tive commandements of God, from their Soveraign; as the family and 
seed of Abraham did from Abraham their Father, and Lord, and Civill 
Soveraign. And consequently in every Common-wealth, they who have 
no supernaturall Revelation to the contrary, ought to obey the laws of 
their own Soveraign, in the externall acts and profession of Religion.?6 


This assertion is based on a curious biblical interpretation. In Gen. 17, where 
Abraham's covenant with God is related, all of God's utterances are taken by 
Hobbes as addressed to Abraham alone.?? Hobbes paraphrases the biblical 
narrative in the manner of contract law, and with that, deduces a political 
consequence: 


at the making of this Covenant, God spake onely to Abraham; and there- 
fore contracted not with any of his family, or seed, otherwise then as their 
wills (which make the essence of all Covenants) were before the Contract 


95 Hobbes, Leviathan, 40, p. 249/pp. 736-737: ‘The Father of the Faithfull, and first in the 
Kingdome of God by Covenant, was Abraham: 

96 Hobbes, Leviathan, 40, p. 249/pp. 738-739. 

97  Onthis topic, see below, p. 174 in section 4 of chapter 4. 
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involved in the will of Abraham; who was therefore supposed to have had 
a lawfull power, to make them perform all that he covenanted for them.?8 


The text of Genesis as Hobbes presents does not mention Abraham’s family 
and his descendants as direct parties in the contract. Nevertheless, from the 
same text it is obvious that the contract created the obligation upon them and 
Abraham alike. From that fact Hobbes infers that Abraham had gained the 
authority to represent their wills through his act prior to and independently 
of the covenant with God. This entitlement was conferred due to his role as 
‘their Father, and Lord, and Civill Soveraign’, or more precisely, ‘in vertue of 
the obedience they owed to their Parents; who (if they be Subject to no other 
earthly power, as here in the case of Abraham) have Soveraign power over 
their children, and servants'?? The covenant that he made with God therefore 
also had a force upon his family and descendants, on the basis of his ‘lawfull 
power, to make them perform all that he covenanted for them’. Hobbes draws 
from this biblical interpretation a conclusion for his time with respect to the 
subjects’ duty of obedience. The assumption underlying the inference is that 
what was the case for Abraham must also be the case for a contemporary 
sovereign. 

The second and third points are specific consequences of the first. The for- 
mer is that it was lawful for Abraham to prohibit private prophesying, and to 
punish those who proclaim the word of God according to its interpretation 
deviating from his own, as well as those who follow any such pretender of a 
divine messenger; therefore, Hobbes argues, the same should be true for the 
sovereign of his day, who ‘hath the same place in the Common-wealth, that 
Abraham had in his own Family’!°° The latter concerns the exclusiveness of 
the sovereign’s status as interpreter of the word of God. Here again, the reason 
is that God spoke only to Abraham, but to none of his family or his descendants. 
Consequently, only Abraham could become cognizant of God's will. Therefore, 
only he could ‘interpret the same to his family’, i.e. communicate the word of 
God to them by adding explanations, as necessary, and by applying God’s word 
to concrete situations. Hobbes believed that the role fulfilled by Abraham also 


98 Hobbes, Leviathan, 40, p. 249/pp. 736—737. On Abraham as the exclusive channel to God's 
will, see De cive, 16, §. 7, p. 237/p. 190; on the involvement of the will of Abraham’s seed 
into the contract, see 16, §. 9, p. 238/p. 191. 

99 According to a parallel account in Hobbes, Leviathan, 26, p. 149/pp. 446—447 (the part in 
parentheses does not find its equivalent in the Latin version). 

100 Hobbes, Leviathan, 40, p. 250/pp. 738—739. 
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belonged to contemporary sovereigns of each commonwealth because of their 
parallel function: they, too, act as those to whom obedience is due. 

The contract between God and Abraham was renewed by Isaac and by 
Jacob, successively, and, at a later point, by Moses at the foot of Mount Sinai. 
With that renewal by Moses, the nation of Israel became what could truly be 
called ‘the Peculiar Kingdome of God’ or ‘Sacerdotal Kingdome’. Moses was the 
‘Lieutenant’ of God in this kingdom. Hobbes investigates with intense curiosity 
the question of the basis upon which Moses's authority was founded.!?! 

First, Moses had not inherited from Abraham the right to govern the people 
of Israel. That is to say, unlike Abraham, Moses had no right to obligate the peo- 
ple to regard him as God's representative, beyond the fact that they voluntarily 
believed that God actually spoke to him. Seeing these facts, it is possible to pre- 
sume that his authority depended on the opinions that they had about Moses 
(such as the idea that he must be a sacred man, the belief that he had spoken 
with God, and the feeling that the miracles he had performed seemed to be 
authentic). Hobbes considers this status of dependency either a temporary fact 
(the English version seems to suggest this interpretation) or a matter of poten- 
tiality (the Latin version is better understood in this way). The wording in the 
English version 'depended yet merely upon the opinion' (emphasis added) likely 
corresponds to the order of the events narrated in Exodus where the promise 
of the Israelites to Moses (Exod. 2038-19) took place shortly after the process of 
the new contract began in the wilderness of Sinai (Exod. 19:1ff). Hobbes writes 
‘notwithstanding the Covenant they made with God’, because from his point of 
view, the making of the promise of obedience in Exod. 2038-19 came relatively 
late, in spite of the fact that Moses had been their leader since their final days 
in Egypt, and that he went up and down the mountain to represent the people’s 
will in front of God before they made the promise of obedience (see especially 
Exod. 19:8 and the promise is mentioned later, at Exod. 20:19).!°* And yet, the 
subjunctive form in which Hobbes chooses to put the verbs in the Latin ver- 
sion (dependeret and contingeret) allows us to suppose that Hobbes prefers to 
express Moses's status as leader as being dependent on the people's opinion, 
notas a definite fact, in a more nuanced way, through grammatical potentialis or 


101 Inthe following, the English version (Hobbes, Leviathan, 40, p. 250/ p. 740) is compared with 
its equivalent part in the Latin version (Hobbes, Leviathan (Latin), 40, pp. 220-221/p. 741). 

102 Although Hobbes himself does not mention it, the Bible contains accounts of several 
events during the Hebrews' journey from Egypt to Sinai that can be taken as examples 
of dependency of Moses's authority on the 'opinion' or existimatio that the people had of 
him: e.g. Exod. 15:22-27 about the people's murmurings at Marah, Exod. 16 (esp. vv. 2-3) 
about manna, and Exod. 17:1-7 about the conflict at Meribah. 
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irrealis in the past: as a weakness which (fortunately) remained only a potential 
problem, and in reality never caused a crisis over Moses's power.!03 

However, whether the correct interpretation is a temporal reality or a poten- 
tiality, it is certain that in both versions Hobbes intends to draw a vivid contrast 
between the instability of depending on people’s changeable estimations and 
a more solid basis of power founded on contract. He draws his readers’ atten- 
tion to such a basis by arguing: ‘We are therefore to consider, what other ground 
there was, of their obligation to obey him / Fundamentum obligationis populi 
Israelitici ad obediendum Mosi, aliud quarendum est’.!°4 '[O |ther ground’ must 
be sought, since it cannot be God Himself who ordered the people to obey 
Moses. For God never spoke directly to them—again, importantly, Hobbes in 
Leviathan repeatedly denies that the people were ever the direct addressees of 
revelation—instead, He communicated only through the mediation of Moses 
(a proof Hobbes later offers with regard to Exod. 1912).!95 Moreover, seeing 
that even Christ later said (with regard to Himself) "If I bear witnesse of my self, 
my witnesse is not true, Moses could hardly 'bear witness' of himself, especially 
when 'Kingly power over Gods people' was concerned. Had he testified about 
his own role as a messenger of God, the people would not have found his claim 
credible. 

From these observations, Hobbes infers: 


His authority therefore, as the authority of all other Princes, must be 
grounded on the Consent of the People, and their Promise to obey him. 
[Authoritas ergo Mosis, sicut Authoritas caeterorum Principum omnium, 
fundari debuit, in Consensu populi promittentis obedientiam. |106 


103 Indeed, whenever the people began to complain about Moses, as in the events of the 
preceding footnote, God intervened, causing miracles in order to secure their trust in 
him. The corresponding passage of the Latin version of Leviathan can be translated as 
follows: 'Here, the authority of Moses (though he supposedly could have made a contract 
with God for them) might have depended solely on the opinion that they had about his 
sanctity, and about the reality of the conversation which he had with God, and about 
the authenticity of the miracles that he performed. If a change in their opinion had per- 
haps occurred, surely no reason would have been apparent as to why it would have been 
obligatory for them to follow whatever Moses proclaimed as the law of God’. 

104 Emphasis added. Although the equivalent passage in the Latin version contains no ele- 
ment explicitly corresponding to 'therefore' in the English version, there is no doubt that 
it implicitly stands in the same logical relation to its preceding part, because it states 
the consequence corresponding to ‘quoniam at several lines earlier (Quoniam autem 
Israelitis [...]’). 

105 On this topic, see below, section 4 of chapterg. 

106 Hobbes, Leviathan, 40, p. 250/p. 740; Leviathan (Latin), 40, p. 221/p. 741. 
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A certain preference of Hobbesian rhetoric is evident here. He gives priority 
to an unambiguous, intransient, and legally determinable basis of consent 
and right, over vacillating subjectivities. For Hobbes, such an unstable status, 
contingent on the changeable thoughts and emotions of the people, cannot 
be the final piece of evidence for assigning power and authority. This prefer- 
ence compels him to say ‘must be grounded on the Consent of the People / 
fundari debuit, in Consensu populi'?? in the quote above. Hobbes does not fail 
to find further evidence within the Bible corroborating his perspective that the 
authority of Moses was founded on the same type of promise of obedience 
as that on which all other civil sovereigns are based. He declares, somewhat 
proudly, ‘And so it was / Atque ita erat’— referring to Exod. 20:18-19: 


the people, when they saw the Thunderings, and the Lightnings, and the 
noyse of the Trumphet, and the mountaine smoaking, removed, and stood a 
far off. And they said unto Moses, speak thou with us, and we will hear, but 
let not God speak with us lest we die.108 


These verses gain a special meaning in Hobbes's world of biblical interpretation 
as 'the promise of obedience. Through this consent, the people were obliged 
to obey Moses in whatever he ordered them to do, as those orders were the 
laws of God. An implication of this interpretation is that the laws given at Sinai 
owed their binding force not directly to God Himself, nor to the role of Moses 
as prophet, but to Moses's quality as the human surrogate for God as sovereign. 
With the promise of obedience, then, Moses became a sovereign prophet, who 
as prophet received the precepts from God and as the surrogate sovereign obli- 
gated the people to follow them as, ultimately, his laws. 

Hobbes strengthens Moses's exclusivity as the divine message's mediator 
by offering further biblical evidence with respect to Moses's relationship with 
Aaron, with the 'chief Princes of the People, and with the people themselves. 
These three groups apparently stand for actual political actors in Hobbes's 
contemporary context. 

The first, Aaron, was commonly referenced during Hobbes's lifetime in met- 
aphorical references to the priesthood, and therefore Aaron's relationship to 
his brother was seen as comparable to that of the church-state relationship. In 
spite of the kingdom being a 'Sacerdotall Kingdome’ (Exod. 19:6), meaning that 
it was ‘hereditary to Aaron, Hobbes regards this succession as only concerning 


107 Emphases added. 

108 Hobbes, Leviathan, 40, pp. 250-251/p. 740. Hobbes's quote follows the King James Version 
with some minor deviations. In De cive he quotes these verses in a slightly different con- 
text in chapter u, §. 1, p. 181/p. 127: "Initium civitatis institutiuae, a consensu populi". 
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the period after the death of Moses,!°9 without the implication that Moses's 
authority was curtailed by his brother during his lifetime. Moses was, as God’s 
representative and as the civil sovereign to whom the people promised obedi- 
ence, superior to everybody other than God, and Aaron was no exception. The 
first piece of evidence that Hobbes presents is the wording of that promise of 
obedience itself (Exod. 2018-19), which mentions only Moses as the person to 
be obeyed. Hobbes's second piece of evidence, however, is Exod. 24:1-2, which 
mentions not only Moses, but also Aaron and others. Yet, according to Hobbes, 
this verse presents a clear distinction between Moses and the others: 


And God said unto Moses, Come up unto the Lord, thou, and Aaron, Nadab and 
Abihu, and seventy of the Elders of Israel. And Moses alone shall come neer 


the Lord, but they shall not come nigh, neither shall the people goe up with 
him o 


By quoting this text, Hobbes emphasizes that God called upon only Moses— 
Aaron, 'the other Priests' (i.e. the sons of Aaron, here Nadab and Abihu), the 
seventy elders, and the people were not allowed to approach God as closely 
as Moses. Hobbes interprets this fact as meaning that Moses was 'alone he, 
that represented to the Israelites the Person of God’, which means that he was 
‘their sole Soveraign under God’ Thirdly, however, the Bible does also con- 
tain some verses that imply that those other than Moses, including Aaron, had 
some particular direct contact with God. One of them is Exod. 24:9-10: 


Then went up Moses, and Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, and seventy of the 
Elders of Israel, and they saw the God of Israel, and there was under his feet, 
as it were a paved work of a saphire stone, &c.1? 


Hobbes neutralizes the unfavourable implications of this passage by pointing 
out that this meeting between God and the other men took place only after 


109 Hobbes, Leviathan, 40, p. 253/pp. 748—749. 

110 This biblical text is according to Hobbes's quote in Leviathan, 40, p. 251/p. 742. Hobbes in 
Leviathan (Lev.) follows here the King James Version, applying only some minor changes, 
Le, 
- Lev.:'God' (at the beginning of the verse) e KJv: ‘he. 
- Lev.: ‘Elders of Israel. And Moses [...]’ + KJv: ‘Elders of Israel; and worship ye afar off. 

And Moses [...]’. 
111 Hobbes, Leviathan, 40, p. 251/ pp. 742—743. 





112 Hobbes, Leviathan, 40, p. 251/ pp. 742—743. 
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Moses had finished talking with God and presenting His words to the people. 
Only then were the others allowed to ‘see God and live’. Furthermore, this was a 
‘speciall grace’ allowed only to a limited number of nobles; the common people 
were excluded from the honour. Even those who could see God did not receive 
any particular commandment from Him, as this task was exclusively reserved 
for Moses. Next, the prescriptions about religious ceremonies in chapters 25-31 
of Exodus and in the book of Leviticus are more frequently formulated as what 
God revealed to Moses alone (e.g. ‘And the Lord spake unto Moses’ in Exod. 25:1) 
than to both brothers together or to Aaron alone (in such ways as 'the Lord 
spake unto Moses and Aaron"? or ‘the Lord spake unto Aaron'!^). Hobbes uses 
this textual feature as an argument for God's recognition of Moses's superior- 
ity to Aaron, not only in questions of 'Government' (the specialty of the civil 
sovereign), but also in matters of ‘Ceremonies of Religion’ (the specialty of 
priests). Similarly, Hobbes points out that 'the Calf that Aaron made, Moses 
threw into the fire’, referring to Exod. 32. This story of the idolatrous worship 
committed during the absence of Moses was a known example demonstrat- 
ing that religion could deteriorate rapidly if left to the priesthood alone and 
not guided by the civil sovereign. In addition, when Aaron and Miriam voiced 
their objections to Moses over his non-Jewish wife (in Num. 12:2, saying, 'Hath 
the Lord indeed spoken only by Moses? Hath he not spoken also by us?’), God 
sided with Moses in the disagreement." 

Having thus demonstrated Moses's superiority to Aaron, Hobbes continues, 
drawing a parallel regarding the aristocrats and the people. Of central impor- 
tance is the rebellion in Num. 16 that Corah, Dathan, and Abiram raised against 
Moses and Aaron: 


Corah, Dathan, and Abiram, and two hundred and fifty Princes of the 
Assembly gathered themselves together (Numb. 16. 3.) against Moses, and 
against Aaron, and said unto them, Ye take too much upon you, seeing all 
the congregation are Holy, every one of them, and the Lord is amongst them, 
why lift up your selves above the congregation of the Lord? 16 


113 Forexample, Lev. 112, 13:1, 14:33, and 15:1. 

114 Lev. 10:8, Num. 18:1, 8, 20. Remember that Walaeus made use exactly of the first of these 
few examples of God's speaking directly and exclusively to Aaron, Lev. 10:8, in Het ampt 
der kerckendienaren, p. 13. See above, section 2 of chapter 1. 

115 Ontheimplications of the golden calf's example among the Dutch, see above, introduc- 
tion, p. 3. The argument on Num. 12 appears also in Hobbes, De cive, 8. 13, p. 243/ p. 196. 

116 Hobbes, Leviathan, 40, p. 251/ pp. 744—745; De cive, 16, §. 13, p. 242/ pp. 195-196. 
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God answered their audacities by immediately causing the earth to swallow 
them and their families.” These biblical verses concerning God's punishment 
of Corah and his followers could be read as a precaution against attempts to 
rebel against rulers with rivalling personal interpretations, and Hobbes did not 
fail to make this connotation explicit. In Hobbes's reading, the Bible affirms 
that, indeed, sovereignty over the Israelites did not belong to Aaron, either as 
a whole or partially, nor to ‘any Aristocracy of the chief Princes of the People’,"® 
but to the person of Moses, fully and singularly; he was ‘next under God’ as 
‘Gods Lieutenant, not only concerning ‘Civill Policy’ but, although he himself 
was not a priest, also concerning ‘Religion’ All of these points are founded 
on the idea that God spoke only with Moses—that the others were excluded 
from the revelation. 

This interpretation as it applies to the common people is decisively strength- 
ened by Exod. 1932 and 19:21, in which God Himself forbade the people to 
approach Mount Sinai: 


No man upon pain of death might be so presumptuous as to approach 
the Mountain where God talked with Moses. Thou shalt set bounds (saith 
the Lord, Exod. 19.12.) to the people round about, and say, Take heed to your 
selves that you goe not up into the Mount, or touch the border of it; whoso- 
ever toucheth the Mount shall surely be put to death. And again (verse 21.) 
Goe down, charge the people, lest they break through unto the Lord to gaze. 
Out of which we may conclude, that whosoever in a Christian Common- 
wealth holdeth the place of Moses, is the sole Messenger of God, and 
Interpreter of his Commandements. And according hereunto, no man 
ought in the interpretation of the Scripture to proceed further then the 
bounds which are set by their severall Soveraigns. For the Scriptures since 
God now speaketh in them, are the Mount Sinai; the bounds whereof are 
the Laws of them that represent Gods Person on Earth. To look upon 
them, and therein to behold the wondrous works of God, and learn to fear 
him is allowed; but to interpret them; that is, to pry into what God saith 
to him whom he appointeth to govern under him, and make themselves 
Judges whether he govern as God commandeth him, or not, is to trans- 
gresse the bounds God hath set us, and to gaze upon God irreverently.!? 


117 See Pocock, ‘Time, History and Eschatology’, pp. 180-182. 

118 For Van Berckel's translation of this place, see below, p. 134 in section 6 of chapter 3. 

119 Hobbes, Leviathan, 40, p. 252/pp. 745-746; De cive, 16, 8. 13, p. 242/p. 195 (quoting 
Exod. 19:24-25). 
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Here, Exod. 19:12 and 19:21 give Hobbes terminology with which to depict con- 
temporary sovereigns as the exclusive suppliers of divine will. The sovereign, 
as the one who ‘in a Christian Common-wealth holdeth the place of Moses’, is 
said to be ‘the sole Messenger of God’ and ‘Interpreter of his Commandements’, 
just as Moses had been. A parallel was drawn from Moses to ‘normal’ sover- 
eigns. Similarly, the Bible is today’s equivalent to Mount Sinai; since miracles 
have long since ceased, God now ‘speaks’ only through this medium. Just as 
God ordered Moses to set boundaries to the mountain to prevent the people 
from breaking through them to gaze upon God and subsequently die, Hobbes's 
contemporaries are not allowed to transgress the bounds of the laws set by 
their sovereigns. It is already a ‘trespass’ and ‘prying’ for the people to interpret 
the Bible differently than their sovereigns, and to accuse them of not governing 
as God ordered them. Underlying this assertion of Hobbes is the premise that 
no ruler would violate God’s commandments knowingly; if a sovereign seems 
guilty of a violation, it is only because he or she understands divine law differ- 
ently than those who accuse him or her of that violation. 

Num. 11:24-29 strengthens the point that no private citizens had been, or 
were, allowed to make claims about divine will contradictory to those of Moses 
or their sovereigns. There God ‘took of the Spirit that was upon Moses and 
gave it to the Seventy Elders’; this means, according to Hobbes, that the elders 
were thereby appointed as ministers subordinate to Moses, who dealt with the 
authority and the jurisdiction apportioned by Moses. With Moses's spirit upon 
them they ‘prophesied’; that is, they lawfully spoke to the people in God’s name 
in a manner that was agreeable to Moses's judgment. When two of the elders 
who did not go to the tabernacle prophesied in the camp, Joshua said to Moses 
‘My lord Moses, forbid them’; Hobbes deduces from this word that ‘no Subject 
ought to pretend to Prophecy, or to the Spirit, in opposition to the doctrine 
established by him, whom God hath set in the place of Moses’!?° Joshua was 
faithful to this principle; he simply did not know that the two elders had the 
‘spirit —i.e. authorization—that came from Moses. 

In the paragraphs which follow in chapter 40, Hobbes deals with the period 
from the death of Moses to the Babylonian captivity. Hobbes’s aim is to dem- 
onstrate that until the captivity, seen from the viewpoint of right (although not 
of practice), one person had always existed who held the supreme authority 
concerning both civil and religious matters. This person could be a layman or 
a priest: the important thing was that absolute power both in politics and in 
religion belonged exclusively to this one person. The line of succession was 
believed to run from Moses to Eleazar the high priest and his successors, and 


120 Hobbes, Leviathan, 40, pp. 252-253/ pp. 746-747. 
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after the election of Saul, to the kings: Saul, David, Solomon, and those who 
followed. 

To restate Hobbes’s description regarding this period here would be repeti- 
tive, seeing as his underlying logic is consistently the same throughout each 
phase of this period. More productive is a comparative study of his biblical 
arguments with their Dutch counterparts. The following section shall under- 
take this task. The above section has already shown sufficiently that Hobbes 
shared with Grotius, as well as with his allies and foes, what was named the 
‘framework of mediation’, the cognitive pattern which invited them to con- 
ceive of the church-state relationship as converging upon the question of who 
mediates God's revelations. 

Especially striking is the similarity between Hobbes’s iteration of the 
framework of mediation and Wtenbogaert's. Hobbes's emphasis on the direct- 
ness and exclusiveness of God's speech to Abraham and to Moses is highly 
reminiscent of this court chaplain's logic. Wtenbogaert inferred a political 
Subalternatie ('subordination between Aaron, Moses, and God based on 
the route through which the divine message was relayed according to Exod. 
412-16.?! Wtenbogaert's boldness in manipulating biblical passages to favour 
his arguments is shared by the author of Leviathan as well.!2? Another example 
of their similarity is offered by their readings of Exod. 243-2. As seen above, 
Hobbes used these verses to demonstrate the superiority of Moses, as 'sole 
Soveraign under God; over Aaron, the other priests, and the seventy elders. 
Likewise, Wtenbogaert argued: 


Though Aaron was together with Moses on the mountain, where God 
gave His law to Moses, he never came so near [to God] as Moses did[.]!23 


While omitting Nadab and all of the others, this leader of the Remonstrants 
emphasized that Aaron, in spite of being invited to come up to the mountain 
where God gave His law to Moses, was never permitted to approach God as 
closely as Moses. 


121 See above, pp. 22-23 in section 1 of chapter 1. 

122 This topic will be further discussed in section 3 of chapter 4. 

123 Johannes Wtenbogaert, Tractaet van tampt ende authoriteyt eener hoogher Christelicker 
overheydt in kerckelicke saecken, 2nd ed. (The Hague: Hillebrant Iacobsz., 1610), Knuttel 
no. 1768, p. 70: “Exo. 24.1.2” [Printed in the left-hand margin.] Hoe-wel Aaron mede met 
Moyse op den berch was gheweest daer Godt Moysi sijne Wet gaf/ doch niet soo nae 
comende als Moyses. 
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Hobbes's peculiarity in comparison to the Remonstrant authors consists in 
a new type of absoluteness that he attributes to the sovereign. He expanded 
the degree of the sovereign's monopoly in interpreting God's will, and con- 
sequently the degree to which all others were excluded from that task, to a 
level unknown before. This difference comes ultimately from the philoso- 
pher's explicit denial of the possibility that those who have not spoken directly 
with God can attain certainty through exercising reason about the revelations 
that others have received. According to Hobbes, there is an epistemologically 
insurmountable gap between these two parties. The only sureness that can be 
fruitfully discussed is that of the authority which makes revealed matter law. 
Thus established, the concept of 'sovereign prophet' offered Hobbes a creative 
device with which to win the game that had been played around the 'frame- 
work of mediation. To buttress this central argument, Hobbes elaborated the 
scheme of God's kingdom; his interpretation of sacred history showed that his 
contemporaries were situated in the long interregnum beginning with Saul's 
election as king, which would continue until the second advent of Christ. An 
implication of this interpretation is that during that era, most precepts of the 
Bible could not be binding unless the political authority makes them law; 
Hobbes selected biblical passages to give the impression that, indeed, God 
spoke only with those whom He had chosen to be His representatives. All of 
these components are designed to cement the idea of a figure in whose hand 
civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions were merged. 

No wonder these Hobbesian weapons appeared useful in the eyes of those 
Dutch in the 1650s and 1660s who were faced with the renewed surge of an 
anti-governmental movement due to the Voetians' activity. They needed to 
counter the argument of these ministers burning with the desire to purify the 
society from every sin. According to the Voetians: 


Yet the States, their Majesty, might wish to issue a resolution according 
to which such status and employment of the ecclesiastical properties, 
together with the custom of free exercise of Roman Catholic Religion, 
are indeed pleasing to God and do not include any problem with regards 
to the conscience. If this be the case, in a parallel way, we all preachers 
could and must hold and assert the contrary opinion without any hesi- 
tation, without [hereby committing] high treason. This is because the 
power of the government (any more than that of the pope at Rome) does 
not reach so far that they could make something sinful not sinful.!24 


124  [Gisbertus Voetius], Theologisch advys over 't gebruyck van kerkelijcke goederen van 
canonisyen, vicaryen, etc.: Eerste deel (Amsterdam: by Jodocus Hondius, 1653), Knuttel 
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Hobbes could provide exactly the demonstration that the power of the govern- 
ment indeed 'reach[es] so far that they could make something sinful not sin- 
ful’, and his argument was decorated abundantly with Scripture. 

This congruence outside of England in Hobbes's and the Dutch 
Remonstrants’ underlying framework and in their basic interest does not mean 
there was homogeneity, however. A closer comparison between Hobbes and 
the Dutch theoreticians yields divergences as well. The subject of the next 
chapter is therefore the variations that these authors exhibit in their concrete 
biblical interpretations. The guiding thread is a locus communis, Deut. 17:8-13, 
and a shared interest in the Hebrew’s form of government in the period after 
the death of Moses. 


no. 7477, p. 50: ‘Doch indien de Heeren Staten souden willen contract maecken ende 
resolveren/ dat sulcken staet ende gebruyck der Geestelijcke goederen/ mitsgaders 
gebruyck van de vrye exercitie der Roomscher Religie/ Godt aengenaem/ ende in con- 
scientie wel geoorloft ware/ soo souden alle Predicanten sonder scrupule ende sonder 
Crimen laesae Majestatis vermogen ende moeten het contrarie gevoelen ende susti- 
neeren. Want de macht der Overheyt en streckt soo verre niet (soo weynich als des Paus 
van Romen) datse van sonde geen sonde soude konnen maecken. This pamphlet was 
published during the controversy regarding church property at Utrecht. See A. C. Duker, 
Gisbertus Voetius, 4 vols. (Leiden: Brill, 1897-1915), 2 (1910): 301-308. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Bible as Shared Political Paradigm 


1 Introduction: Into the ‘Web’ of Interpretations 


What does it mean, then, that a certain frame of thought concerning the 
paths through which God's will is mediated to society recurs in various 
seventeenth-century theoreticians’ thinking about the church-state relation- 
ship? How should historians understand this frame of thought when it is exhib- 
ited in the sources? The key to answering these questions lies in the recurrent, 
or paradigmatic, nature of the framework itself. For this reason, merely observ- 
ing that a common pattern appears among various authors is insufficient; it is 
important to direct critical attention to the differences existing between them, 
or more precisely, to locate in the sources the way in which each author dif- 
ferentiated his own interpretation of that shared paradigm from the interpre- 
tations already offered by his contemporaries. Such marks of differentiation 
often reflect the particular historical circumstances in which the substance 
of this 'framework of mediation, authority and autonomy, was felt by each 
theoretician to require investigation. The principal procedure of this analysis 
is therefore a comparative collation of the diverging naratives derived from a 
common pattern of conception. 

A parallel approach to the biblical quotations employed by the theoreti- 
cians is also necessary. Since the ‘framework of mediation’ especially concerns 
revelation, the recurrence of particular biblical topics (such as angels and 
prophets) and related verses (almost deserving the name of loci communes) is 
found in the works of these authors. The recurrence of these biblical topics and 
verses means that Holy Scripture, too, took on a paradigmatic character. Yet 
when the same biblical passage is quoted by two writers it should not imme- 
diately be assumed that they used it in an identical sense. Each line of text 
permits a range of grammatically, syntactically, lexically, and contextually pos- 
sible interpretations which gave the theorists of the age a certain freedom to 
choose the meaning which they found the most fitting. In doing so, some theo- 
rists plainly believed they had chosen the most correct interpretation, while 
others strategically employed a range of possible meanings. Those who had 
command of any of the original languages of the Bible, such as Spinoza who 
knew Hebrew, had more freedom in this respect, so that biblical translation 
sometimes became a way of political self-expression. 
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The value of the comparative approach is best illustrated by an example, 
such as the different interpretations of Deut. 17:8-13. These verses describe a 
rule about a particular situation, similar to a judicial appeal from a town to 
a certain higher instance of judgment. As such, they are treated in rabbini- 
cal literature as one of the fundamental passages for discussing the Israelite 
government and court-system under the headword of 'sanhedrin'! Christian 
intellectuals of the the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries also regarded it as 
apparent that Deut. 17:8-13 had important implications for their political reali- 
ties, including the church-state relationship. These intellectuals' concrete uses 
of the deuteronomic text curiously differ from each other with respect to their 
purposes in invoking these verses, as well as in terms of their interpretations of 
the verses' phraseology and historical context. This variation, in turn, invited 
even Spinoza to present his own model of interpretation in chapter 17 of his 
Tractatus theologico-politicus. 

The following chapter will analyze a series of differentiated readings of 
Deut. 17:813 from this viewpoint. Rather than being comprehensive, the focus 
is narrowly set on such sources that are considered to be most relevant for 
assessing Spinoza's position in this context—the orthodox Calvinist tradition, 
Grotius and his friends, Hobbes, and Spinoza's Cartesian colleagues includ- 
ing Van Velthuysen, the De la Court brothers, and Van Berckel. One impor- 
tant (but not exclusive) subject that these contemporaries wanted to discuss 
through the medium of Deut. 17:8-13 was how, in the divinely sanctioned 
constitution of the Hebrews, civil and ecclesiastical powers were related— 
whether they were separated or united. For this reason, the sources discussed 
below partly overlap with those treated by Nelson in the chapter regarding 
‘Hebrew Theocracy' in his book, The Hebrew Republic.? Whereas Nelson's basic 
method is to trace common themes (e.g. the Josephan' claim that no distinc- 
tion existed between civil and ecclesiastical law) running through 'Hebraist 
Erastians' from various backgrounds, the present book lays more emphasis on 


1 Seeasummary of related verses by Jacob Neusner, A History of the Mishnaic Law of Damages, 
3: Baba Batra, Sanhedrin, Makkot; Translation and Explanation (Leiden: Brill, 1984), pp. 132- 
134. For rabbinical studies in the Dutch Republic, see Aaron L. Katchen, Christian Hebraists 
and Dutch Rabbis: Seventeenth Century Apologetics and the Study of Maimonides’ ‘Mischneh 
Torah’ (Cambridge, Ma: Harvard University Press, 1984); Peter Th. van Rooden, Theology, 
Biblical Scholarship and Rabbinical Studies in the Seventeenth Century: Constantijn L'Empereur 
(1591-1648), Professor of Hebrew and Theology at Leiden, trans. J. Ch. Grayson (Leiden: Brill, 
1989). 

2 Eric Nelson, The Hebrew Republic: Jewish Sources and the Transformation of European Political 
Thought (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2010), chapter 3 (‘Hebrew Theocracy and 
the Rise of Toleration’), pp. 88-137. 
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hermeneutic variations with regard to very concrete words and phrases, and 
therefore comparative analyses between them. This comparative method will 
shed further light on the conversations, or the competitions, that seventeenth- 
century theoreticians conducted through their biblical hermeneutics even 
among those who contested the rigid distinction between civil and ecclesi- 
astical powers. If there remains room to bring further accuracy to Nelson’s 
understanding of Spinoza’s relationship to other theoreticians, it would most 
centrally concern these deeper layers of their exegetical battles.* This chapter, 
as well as the next, will offer some case studies in this regard. 


2 Tremellius, Junius, and Walaeus: The Distinction between Priests 
and Judges 


In Early Modern biblical translations, even a choice of a word could imply a 
certain standpoint in the context of the controversy regarding the church-state 
relationship. In the Latin translation of the Bible by two Reformed theolo- 
gians, Immanuel Tremellius (ca. 1510-1580) and Franciscus Junius (1545-1602), 
Deut. 17:8-13 is translated as follows: 


3 Nelson himself seems to be well aware that each source text of the Hebraist Erastians (in his 
case primarily Josephus's Jewish Antiquities and Against Apion) is multifaceted and could be 
employed to defend various, even mutually opposing, standpoints. See especially nn. 1, 13, 
and 17 in Nelson, The Hebrew Republic, pp. 179180. 

4 Spinoza's TTP is given an odd position in Nelson's historiography. While pointing out some 
features of Spinoza's use of the respublica Hebraeorum as 'conventional' Erastianism, Nelson 
sharply separates Spinoza from other Hebraist Erastians—among whom Nelson counts 
Grotius and his friend Petrus Cunaeus as Dutch representatives, and, with some reservation, 
Hobbes as well. According to Nelson, while ‘the vast majority of Hebraists [...] regarded the 
Hebrew Republic as an authoritative expression of God's constitutional preferences and fer- 
vently believed that [...] they were doing His will, Spinoza had a different aim: Spinoza's 
actual intention was, argues Nelson, to 'remove the aura of authority that accompanies the 
Biblical text, in the service of an avowedly secular politics’. See Nelson, The Hebrew Republic, 
pp. 130-137. Further on this point, see section 3 of the next chapter as well. The textual inves- 
tigations in this and following chapters will hopefully explain why Spinoza appears to be 
recycling while simultaneously destroying the tradition. See also Steven B. Smith, review of 
The Hebrew Republic: Jewish Sources and the Transformation of European Political Thought, by 
Eric Nelson, Perspectives on Politics 8 (2010), 1217-1219; Jacob Abolafia, ‘Spinoza, Josephism 
and the Critique of the Hebrew Republic, History of Political Thought 35 (2014), 295-316. 
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8. Si occulta erit res tibi in judicio ferendo inter caedem et caedem, inter 
litem et litem, aut inter plagam et plagam, e rebus controversis intra por- 
tas tuas: tunc surgens ascendes ad locum quem elegerit Jehova Deus tuus; 
g. Et adibis Sacerdotes Leviticos, vel ad summum judicem qui erit diebus 
illis: ut consulas eos, et indicent tibi statum illius judicii. 

10. Deinde facies ex praestituto illius sententiae quam indicaverint tibi, 
profectus a loco illo quem elegerit Jehova: et observabis ut facias secun- 
dum omnia quem docuerint te. 

u. Ex praestituto legis quam docuerint te, et secundum judicium illud 
quod dixerint tibi, facito: ne recedito ab ea sententia quam indicaverint 
tibi, dextrorsum aut sinistrorsum. 

12. Vir autem ille qui commiserit superbe; ut non auscultet Sacerdoti con- 
stanter ministranti ibi Jehovae Deo tuo, aut summo judici; utique morie- 
tur vir ille, et tolles malum illud e Iisraele: 

13. Ut omnis populus audiant, et timeant; neque superbiant deinceps.® 


[8. If there is a recondite matter for you in giving judgment between 
murder and murder, between charge and charge, or between stroke and 
stroke as a result of controversial matters within your gates: then, rising 
to your feet, you will go up to the place which Jehova your God will have 
chosen. 

9. And you will go to the priests, the Levites, or to the supreme judge who 
will be in those days, in order to consult them, and they will declare to 
you the status of His judgment. 

10. Then you will act according to the prescription of that sentence which 
they will have declared to you, departing from that place which Jehova 
will have chosen: and you will observe to act according to everything 
which they will have taught you. 

n. Following the prescription of the law which they will have taught 
you, and according to that judgment which they will have announced 
to you, you shall act: do not deviate from that sentence which they will 
have declared to you, to the right, or to the left. 

12. That man, however, who will have presumptuously sinned so that he 
does not obey the priest firmly serving Jehova your God there, or the su- 
preme judge; that man will certainly die, and you will remove that evil 
from Israel: 


5 Deut. 17:8-10 (Tremellius-Junius). For the bibliographical reference of the versions of the 


Bible used in this chapter, see above pp. x1v-xv in the present book. 
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13. So that all the people obey, and fear; lest they be presumptuous 
thereafter. | 


The salient feature of this translation is the rendering of verse 9, ‘Sacerdotes 
Leviticos, vel ad summum judicem (‘the priests, the Levites, or to the supreme 
judge’). The priests and judges are disconnected from one another by the word 
vel (‘or’). With that choice, Tremellius and Junius offered an interpretation 
different from, among others, the Latin Vulgate, which connects priests and 
judges with the conjunction et (‘and’). The corresponding word in the original 
Hebrew is 1 (we, u, etc.), a word which signifies principally 'and' but can also be 
interpreted as ‘or’, depending on the context. Tremellius and Junius give some 
explanation of their choice within the annotations accompanying the verses,” 
which can be summarized into the following two points: 

First, verse 12 separates the priests from the judges with the Hebrew word iN 
(o). This word can only mean ‘or’, not ‘and’. Analogy to this verse justifies taking 
the ambivalent 1 in verse 9 to be ‘or’, indicating a disjunctive choice between 
‘the priests, the Levites’ and ‘the supreme judge'? Second, the three concrete 


6 The Vulgate renders Deut. 17:8-13 as follows: ‘8. Si difficile et ambiguum apud te iudicium esse 
perspexeris inter sanguinem et sanguinem, causam et causam, lepram et lepram: et iudicum 
intra portas tuas videris verba variari: surge, et ascende ad locum, quem elegerit Dominus 
Deus tuus. g. Veniesque ad sacerdotes Levitici generis, et ad iudicem qui fuerit illo tempore: 
quaeresque ab eis, qui indicabunt tibi iudicii veritatem. 10. Et facies quodcumque dixerint 
qui praesunt loco, quem elegerit Dominus, et docuerint te 11. iuxta legem eius: sequerisque 
sententiam eorum, nec declinabis ad dexteram neque ad sinistram. 12. Qui autem superbi- 
erit, nolens obedire sacerdotis imperio, qui eo tempore ministrat Domino Deo tuo, et decreto 
iudicis, morietur homo ille, et auferes malum de Israel: 13. cunctusque populus audiens time- 
bit, ut nullus deinceps intumescat superbia. Protestant translations (the Geneva Bible, King 
James Version, Luther Bible, Statenvertaling) render Deut. 17:9 at the part in question using 
'and/und/ende| not by ‘or’/its equivalents. 

7 Two annotations correspond to this point: annotation 4 to caedem etc. in verse 8: 'Caedes 
politicae sunt et ad judicum cognitionem pertinent, plagarum discrimen ad cognitionem 
Sacerdotum: litium vero aliae politicae, aliae ecclesiasticae, cujusmodi sunt quae aut prop- 
ter conscientiam magis institutae sunt, ut zelotypiae et consimiles, aut quae civili judicum 
cognitione pervestigari non possunt; sed propter rei probationumque incertitudinem per- 
mittuntur reorum conscientiae. And annotation 5 to vel in verse 9: ‘conjunctionem disjunc- 
tivam esse apparet ex v. 12. ut re ipsa munera esse disparata constat, ad quae haec officiorum 
nomina respiciunt us[t]eron proteron Hebraeo more. See, respectively, Deut. 17:8 and 9 
(Tremellius-Junius). 

8 Deut.17:12 according to the Geneva Bible, King James Version, Luther Bible, and Statenvertaling 
all connect ‘priest’ and ‘judge’ with ‘or/oder/of’, whereas the Vulgate chooses ‘et’. See also the 
critical apparatus given to Deut. 17:12 in the BHS. 
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objects of the appeal named in verse 8, caedes, lis, and plaga, already imply 
the division of tasks among them. The first of the three, caedes or ‘murder’, is 
political, and should belong only to the judge’s jurisdiction; by contast, the last, 
plaga or ‘stroke’ (or also leprosy, as a typical example of God's stroke), must 
belong only to the priest’s jurisdiction. The second, lis or ‘charge’, could some- 
times be the dominion of the judges, and at other times that of the priests. In 
verse g these objects are connected to the priests and to the supreme judge 
hysteron proteron by inverting the logical order: that is, the first enumerated, 
caedes, is related to the one named last, summus judex (‘supreme judge’), while 
the last to appear, plaga, is assigned to the one named first, Sacerdotes Levitici 
(‘Levitical priests’). 

As a whole, Tremellius and Junius’s interpretation of these verses shows 
that behind the text they saw a society in which the civil and religious sectors 
were clearly separated, and officers in each field undertook separate respon- 
sibilities. It is no wonder, therefore, that Antonius Walaeus invoked Deut. 
17:8-13 in his Het ampt der kerckendienaren as the fifth of nine arguments for 
his main thesis: that the office of ministers is largely different from that of 
the government and, as such, the two bodies should be strictly distinguished 
from each other? In defending his standpoint Walaeus counts predecessors of 
respublica Hebraeorum— Carlo Sigonio, Fransicus Junius, Cornelius Bertram, 
and Wilhelm Zepper—on his side.!° He quotes the Dutch text of Deut. 17:8-13 
in full, in which the part of verse 9 in question reads 'tot den Priesteren den 
Leviten, ofte tot den Rechter (‘to the priests the Levites, or to the judge").!! 

Walaeus believes these verses reveal theirtrue meaning when they are under- 
stood against the background of the municipal structure established in bibli- 
cal Israel. Referring to Deut. 16:18, he argues that in every city of the Hebrews 
there were judges who were responsible for civil affairs (borgerlicke saecken) 
and entrusted with the ‘sword’, or coercive power.” At the position ‘above 


9 See above, section 2 of chapter 1. 

10 Antonius Walaeus, Het ampt der kerckendienaren: Midtsgaders de authoriteyt, ende opsi- 
cht, die een Hooghe Christelicke Overheydt daer over toecompt (Middelburg: by Adriaen 
vanden Vivere, 1615), Knuttel no. 2204, p. 23. 

11 Walaeus, Het ampt der kerckendienaren, pp. 20-21. 

12 Walaeus, Het ampt der kerckendienaren, p. 21. According to Walaeus, these judges were 
those whom, in Ruth 4, Boas invited as his witnesses when he made an offer to his rela- 
tive to purchase the land that used to belong to Elimelech and to acquire Ruth as his 
wife; the same judges were mentioned also in 1 Kgs 21:8, as the addressees of Jezebel’s 
malicious command to condemn the innocent Naboth by contriving perjured testimony. 
These passages, Ruth 4 (at vv. 2, 4, and 9) and 1 Kgs 21:8, employ the term DIP} (zekenim: 
‘old men’ or ‘elders’), while Walaeus refers to them throughout as ‘judges’ (rechters). Some 
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these judges’ (boven dese Rechters), however, there were priests and Levites in 
each city who were responsible for elucidating laws and administrating reli- 
gious services. Walaeus asserts that these priests’ function was distinguished 
from that of the judges, quoting Deut. 211-5 as his proof (v. 5, in particular, 
states ‘according to their [i.e. priests] mouth all disputes and injuries must 
be settled’).* He further refers to the New Testament to claim that priests and 
Levites played the role of ‘teachers’ in the synagogues then located in all cities 
(Act 15:21), and that they were called ‘presidents of the synagogues’ (overste der 
synagoguen: Act 13:15).!5 According to Walaeus, Deut. 17:8-13 is a precept given 
to these two sorts of municipal office-holders, ‘judges’ and ‘priests and Levites’. 
The verses, as he interprets them, address each of these two parties respec- 
tively (and not both of them together), defining how each was to deal with 
hard cases they would meet in fulfilling their own responsibilities. Such hard 
cases needed to be brought to ‘higher judges’ (hooger Rechters), whose meeting 
Walaeus understands was held at Jerusalem since the era of King David.!® 
Having argued this, Walaeus now takes up the same issue mentioned by 
Tremellius and Junius in their biblical translation: namely, the question of 
whether those ‘higher judges’ formed one collegial body (het collegie), or two.!” 


of these verses were discussed before Walaeus by Sibrandus Lubbertus, and after Walaeus 
also by Grotius who criticized Lubbertus at §. 15 in chapter u of De imperio. See below, 
n. 30. 

13 Walaeus, Het ampt der kerckendienaren, p. 21. In Ludovicus a Renesse's Latin translation 
of this treatise (Tractatus de munere ministrorum ecclesiae et inspectione magistratus circa 
illud), the phrase ‘above these judges’ is rendered ‘in addition to these judges’ (praeter hos 
Tudices). See Antonius Walaeus, Opera omnia, 2 vols. (Leiden: ex officina Francisci Hackii, 
1643), 2:9. 

14 Walaeus, Het ampt der kerckendienaren, p. 21. Deut. 211-9 describes the procedure that 
must be followed after a person is found dead in the field. Walaeus intends to show that 
the passages allot different roles to 'elders and judges' and 'the priests and children of 
Levi' and that v. 5 attributes the latter the last word. The translation of v. 5 given in the 
main text is according to Walaeus's own quote (‘naer haren monde sullen alle saecken 
ende schaden ghehandelt worden’). Cf. Deut. 21:5 (Statenvertaling): ‘na haren monde [in 
annotation: ‘na haerlieder woort, seggen, uytsprake.’] sal alle twist, ende alle plage afge- 
daen worden: 

15 Walaeus emphasizes that these ‘presidents of the synagogues’ not only had the power 
to administrate the worship, but also to 'excommunicate' (uytworpen) those who were 
unworthy to join the congregation (John 9:22). On this latter sort of power, see also the 
fourth argument by Walaeus, Het ampt der kerckendienaren, pp. 18-20. 

16 Walaeus, Het ampt der kerckendienaren, p. 21. 

17 Such a remark by Walaeus suggests that this issue was pertinent in a large milieu, far 
beyond the Dutch border. Besides the authors of respublica Hebraeorum mentioned 
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As Walaeus explains, some people think that there existed only one body, com- 
prising both ‘ecclesiastical and secular persons’ (Kerckelicke ende Wereltlicke 
persoonen), and responsible for both civil and ecclesiastical disputes (so wel 
Borghelicke als Kerckelicke saecken). On the contrary, opponents of this inter- 
pretation, including Walaeus, believe that there were two bodies, the one that 
comprised only priests and Levites and had ‘legitimate knowledge regarding 
ecclesiastical matters’, and the other that ‘comprised secular rulers who had 
the power over secular matters’. The first of Walaeus's arguments to justify the 
latter standpoint is exactly the one asserted in Tremellius and Junius's annota- 
tion: that the unambiguous ‘or’ in Deut. 17:12 vouches for a clear distinction 
between priests and the judges.!® 

Walaeus substantiates this grammatical justification with further clues. The 
most curious among them is his historical and doctrinal argument based on 
the Levitical priesthood. Walaeus asserts: 


Next, it is because all the bodies of judges, from the lowest to the supreme 
ones, had been established by Moses, according to the advice of Jethro 
(Exod. 18), with divine approbation, long before Aaron and his sons were 
chosen as priests and Tribe Levi was appointed to minister to God. The 
bodies of judges of every sort were founded in Exod. 18 before God gave 
His laws. Though these laws included the one which appointed a body of 
seventy elders (Exod. 24:9), they also ordained Aaron and his sons to the 
priesthood for the first time (Exod. 40:12 etc.) and chose the Tribe of Levi 
for the first time (Num. 5, Deut. 10:8).!9 


above, see also an apparently related argument of Thomas Erastus (against the dicho- 
tomic standpoint), as quoted by Nelson, The Hebrew Republic, p. 93. Harm-Jan van Dam 
offers a useful summary of the background of this dispute, mentioning as representa- 
tive participants not only continental theologians like Walaeus, Beza, and Erastus, but 
also Anglican divines such as Adrian Saravia, Thomas Bilson, and Lancelot Andrewes. 
See Harm-Jan van Dam, ‘Commentary; in Hugo Grotius: De imperio summarum potesta- 
tum circa sacra, ed. and trans. Harm-Jan van Dam, 2 vols. (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 2:623-882 
(p. 864). 

18 Walaeus, Het ampt der kerckendienaren, p. 22. 

19 Walaeus, Het ampt der kerckendienaren, p. 22: ‘Ten anderen om dat alle de Collegien der 
Rechteren hooghe ende leeghe op den raedt van Jethro naer Gods approbatie door Mosen 
sijn inghestelt/ langhe eer Aaron ende sijne sonen tot Priesteren ghecozen sijn/ ende eer 
de Stamme Levi tot den Godsdienst was gheeyghent. De Collegien der Rechteren van alle 
soorten worden inghestelt Exod. 18. eer Godt de Wet hadde ghegheven/ onder welcke 
oock een Collegie van 70. Oudtste wort ghenoemt Exod. 24. vers. 9. doch Aaron ende sijn 
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Presumably Walaeus's point is that the establishment of the Levitical priest- 
hood (and the corresponding denial for anyone from another tribe to execute 
their tasks) necessitated a separate judicial organ of Levitical priests to be built 
next to, or even above, the colleges of elders that had existed at each level of the 
state. The dichotomic organization of each city, described above, reflects this 
principle and respects the jurisdiction of priests and Levites that now came to 
be established by the law of God. Likewise, in the capital city of Jerusalem, the 
same principle resulted in—to paraphrase Walaeus’s idea—a co-existence of 
two collegial bodies, the one comprising the elders and the other comprising 
priests and Levites. The same point is further confirmed by King Joshapat's 
words in 2 Chr. 19:1, which Walaeus believes evidences an explicit jurisdic- 
tional distinction between ‘Amariah the chief priest’ and ‘Zebadiah [...] the 
ruler of the house of Judah’, and therefore between ‘the matters of the Lord’ 
(saecken des Heeren) and ‘the matters of the king’ (saecken des Conincks).?° 

As these arguments show, the distinction between judging bodies and juris- 
diction was, for Walaeus, not simply a historical fact, but also a matter of neces- 
sity, ultimately deriving from the divinely ordained separation of the Tribe of 
Levi from the other tribes. As such, the principle cannot be negatively influ- 
enced by other biblical facts presenting a less clear picture of the distinction— 
such as the inclusion of two Levites in the body of municipal judges for civil 
affairs?! and examples of cooperation between the highest priests and the 
highest elders at Jerusalem when ‘the welfare of the church and the republic’ 
was critically concerned.?? Anchored to the fundamental basis of the Hebrew 


sonen worden eerst tot Priesters ghesalft Exod. 4o. vers. 12. &c. ende de Stamme Levi wort 
eerst vercozen Num. 5. Deut. 10. 8.’ 

20 Walaeus, Het ampt der kerckendienaren, p. 22-23. 

21 Walaeus, Het ampt der kerckendienaren, p. 22. As evidence Walaeus refers to Josephus, 
Jewish Antiquities, ‘lib. 6. cap. 4; (as printed in the side margin). To be correct, this prob- 
ably refers to 4.8.14. Walaeus’s explicit explanation for why the existence of Levites within 
the body of civil judges was not contradictory is that the divine law contained rules 
regarding civil affairs as well. 

22 Walaeus, Het ampt der kerckendienaren, p. 23-24. Except Ezra 10, Walaeus’s examples of 
such joint leadership are from the time of Christ and thereafter. Walaeus refers among oth- 
ers to Matt. 21, 26, and 27, where ‘the chief priests and elders of the people’ (ex. Matt. 27:1) 
are frequently mentioned in one breath as those deliberating to persecute Christ and His 
disciples. In this context Walaeus speaks of ‘Synedrium or the big Synagogue (as these 
gatherings are called at the time of Ezra)’ [‘Synedrium ofte groote Synagogue (ghelijck 
dese vergaderinghe naer Esdrae tijden ghenoemt is)’], asserting that this synedrium 
consisted entirely, or for the most part, of priests and Levites. Walaeus gives further 
examples from the Herodian and Maccabean periods, relying on Isaac Casaubon (and, 
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constitution, the verses of Deut. 17:8-13 became in Walaeus the proof for two 
judicial bodies in a still clearer way than in the Tremellius-Junius Bible. 


3 Grotius: The Great Sanhedrin 


As discussed in chapter 1, Grotius’s De imperio summarum potestatum circa 
sacra offers a sharp criticism of this dualistic understanding of clerical and 
secular jurisdictions. The dangers of interpretations of Deut. 17:8-13 such as 
that by Tremellius and Junius, as well as that of Walaeus, were certainly known 
to him.?3 One of Grotius's critical remarks on these verses occurs immediately 
after the opening passages of chapter 6, which have already been closely ana- 
lysed in chapter 1, on the concepts of mediation and clerical judicium directi- 
vum. After Grotius demonstrates the superiority of the sovereign’s judgment 
to that of the clerics, he continues with a refutation of the representative Old 
Testament verses that his opponents invoked against his thesis. These verses, 
which deserve the name of loci communes for jus circa sacra, include Mal. 2:7, 
Num. 27:21, and Deut. 17:8-13. His opponents unsuccessfully attempt, Grotius 
argues, to show from these texts that kings must obey pastors’ judgments con- 
cerning sacred matters: 


The arguments to the contrary which used to be adduced from the Old 
Testament in order to prove that kings must always follow the judg- 
ments of pastors in religious matters prove nothing less than that. The 
first is the passage in Deut. 17, where the Israelites are commanded to 
do according to the verdict which the priests shall declare to you. But it is 
evident that there the same thing is also said of the judge, and that there 
is no special mention of religious matters, but that the subject is any 
capital or pecuniary charge: If any case is too difficult for you, says the 
law [Deut. 17:8], in judgment between blood and blood, between claim and 
claim, between stroke and stroke, and any of the more important disputes 


through him, ‘some rabbis’ ['eenighe Rabbinen’]) and Josephus as his sources. The tone 
of his narrative is increasingly dismissive. The praxis that the priests even exercised ‘the 
sword, or political power, reminds him of ‘Bishops under the Pope of Rome’, and is alian 
to ‘the divine institution and the custom of the first Israelite Church’ (cf. ‘prima et purior 
Ecclesia Israélitica’ in the Latin version: Walaeus, Opera omnia, 2:10). 

23 Fora broader historical context, see n. 17 above and Charles D. Gunnoe, Thomas Erastus 
and the Palatinate: A Renaissance Physician in the Second Reformation (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 


pP- 394-396. 
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whatsoever within your gates. Here the law addresses not the king but the 
lower judges, referring them to the senate for advice if they fail to under- 
stand a legal point; in this senate sat priests and other supreme judges, 
all thoroughly trained in law. And these minor judges were not bound 
to the authority of those, but to the law as they should explain it [v. 11]: 
According to the sentence of the law which they teach you and according to 
the decision which they pronounce to you, you shall do; you shall not turn 
aside from the verdict which they declare to you, either to the right hand 
or to the left. Just as a king today would instruct the judges not to judge 
anything opposed to what the specialists of jurisprudence [iurisconsulti] 
have shown them to be lawful, although legal experts themselves have 
often pronounced that a judge is not bound by the opinions pronounced 
by legal advisers.?^ 


In this passage Grotius refutes his opponents’ appeal to Deut. 17:8-13 by a 
series of arguments which can be summarized into the following four points. 
First, the scriptural text mentions not only priests, but also judges as those 
whose sentences must be obeyed. Second, the command concerns not only 
religious questions, but all sorts of troubles related to life and money. Third, 
the command addresses not the king, i.e. the highest in the hierarchy of a state, 
but only the lower judges who were unsure of how to understand law. These 
judges are ordered to bring their questions to a senate. Fourth, the members 
of this senate include priests and supreme judges; they are its members due 
to their legal expertise, rather than their role as priests or supreme judges per 
se. Similarly, the binding force or authority of the senate’s sentences does not 


24 Grotius, De imperio, 6, §.7, p. 229b/p. 300: ‘Quae contra opponi solent ex Veteri Testamento 
ut probetur omnino de sacris sequenda regibus pastorum iudicia nihil minus evincunt. 
Primus est locus Deut. xvi, ubi Israelitae iubentur facere iuxta verbum iudicii quod ipsis 
annuntiabunt sacerdotes. Sed manifestum est ibi idem dici de iudice neque agi de negotiis 
sacris peculiariter, sed agi de quavis lite capitali sive pecuniaria: si latuerit aliquid te, inquit 
lex [Deut. xvi1.8] in iudicio inter sanguinem et sanguinem, inter causam et causam, pla- 
gam et plagam, quaecumque res contentiosa in portis tuis. Non regem sed iudices minores 
lex affatur eosque si quid in lege minus intellegant ad senatum consulendum mittit, in 
quo senatu sacerdotes erant aliique summi iudices, omnes iurisconsultissimi. Neque 
horum auctoritati alligantur minores illi iudices, sed legi per ipsos explicandae [v. 11]: 
iuxta os legis quam docebunt te et iuxta iudicium quod dicent tibi facies neque declinabis a 
verbo quod annuntiabunt tibi dextrorsum aut sinistrorsum. Perinde hoc est quasi hodie rex 
iudicibus praecipiat ne contra ea iudicent quae iurisconsulti ipsis ostenderint iuri esse 
congrua; cum alioqui iudicem iurisconsultorum responsis non alligari ipsi iurisconsulti 
saepe responderint: 
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result from these legal experts’ authority as individuals, but is reliant on the 
very law that they had clarified. In short, the biblical command should be 
understood as establishing an exception to the well-known legal principle 
‘judges are not bound in their decisions by any expert witnesses’; it intends to 
make explicit that the lower judges are bound to understand the law exactly 
in the way explained by the top ‘specialists of jurisprudence’ (iurisconsulti). 
Grotius's point is that the words of Deut. 17:8-13, in their true meaning as he 
has rendered it, are far from justifying his opponents' claim that concerning 
religious questions the opinion of priests, i.e. religious specialists, must be fol- 
lowed by secular governors, including the sovereign himself. 

Later in chapter 11 Grotius again mentions the same verses of Deut. 17 in his 
discussion of the Great Sanhedrin.?5 In his view, interpretations, such as those 
in Tremellius and Junius's Bible and in Walaeus's treatise, distort the sound 
understanding of synedrium magnum, the Great Sanhedrin, a senate-like col- 
legial body of seventy or seventy-one members, which was thought to have 
existed in the polity of the Hebrews.?6 Grotius asserts: 


Some men, in order to make two senates, press the disjunctive word in 
Deuteronomy [namely iN in Deut. 17:12]: Who does not obey the priest or 
the judge; but it is strange that this disjunctive counts for more with them 
than the conjunctive which precedes it: You shall come to the priests and 
Levites and to the judge who is in office in these days.” 


25 Grotius, De imperio, 1, §. 15, p. 281b/p. 582. For Grotius's discussion of the Sanhedrin, see 
also Nelson, The Hebrew Republic, pp. 98107, especially pp. 102-103. 

26 _ Today’s scholars treat the Sanhedrin as a complex concept generated by a ‘harmonizing 
reading of divergent testimonies from sources, particularlly Flavius Josephus, the New 
Testament, and rabbinical literature’. (Martin Jacob, ‘Sanhedrin, in Lexikon fiir Theologie 
und Kirche, 3rd ed., 11 vols., ed. Michael Buchberger and Walter Kasper (Freiburg: Herder, 
1993-2001), 9 (2000):9—12 (p. 9)) See also Joshua Efron, ‘The Great Sanhedrin in Vision 
and Reality’, in idem, Studies on the Hasmonean Period (Leiden: Brill, 1987), pp. 287-338; 
Karlheinz Müller, ‘Sanhedrin /Synhedrium’, in Theologische Realenzyklopddie, 36 vols. 
and Supplements, ed. Gerhard Müller et al. (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1976-2007), 30 (1999):32- 
42; David Goodblatt, ‘Sanhedrin’ in Encyclopedia of Religion, 2nd ed., 15 vols., ed. Lindsay 
Jones (Farmington Hills: Thomson Gale, 2005), 12:8101-8104; Hugo Mantel, ‘Sanhedrin; in 
Encyclopaedia Judaica, 2nd ed., 22 vols., ed. Fred Skolnik (Farminton Hills: Thomson Gale, 
2007), 18:21—23. As Spinoza later pointed out (see below, section 8 of the present chap- 
ter), Grotius is not quite historically critical, perhaps even anachronistic, in assuming the 
Sanhedrin as an historical reality that must have existed behind Old Testament passages 
such as Deut. 17:8-13. 

27 Grotius, De imperio, n, §. 15, p. 281b/p. 582: ‘Urgent quidam, ut duo synedria faciant, in 
Deuteronomio disiunctivum illud: quinon auscultaverit sacerdoti vel iudici; sed mirum est 
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This critique mirrors Tremellius and Junius’s (and Walaeus’s) argument for 
translating the ambivalent 1 into ‘or’ in verse 17:9 by drawing an analogy with 
the univocal ‘or’ in verse 17:12. Grotius refutes Tremellius and Junius’s second 
rationale as well: in his opinion, caedes, lis, and plaga (rendered by Grotius 
in Latin slightly differently as sanguis, causa, and plaga, i.e. ‘blood’, ‘(legal) 
claim’, and ‘stroke’) should simply be taken as signifying ‘any of the more 
important disputes whatsoever’; correspondingly, the verse as a whole is to 
be taken as an order to put such disputes collectively to the joint judgment 
of the priests, the Levites, and the judge, instead of leaving one to the judge 
and the other to the priests.?? 

Grotius assiduously points out from the Bible and related sources 
(Septuaginta, rabbinical literature, Philo, and Josephus, in particular) numer- 
ous clues that adversely effect, either directly or indirectly, the Gomarists’ 
view of the rigid distinction between secular and religious jurisdictions. While 
understanding Exod. 18:21 as the historical origin of municipal judges in a way 
similarly to Walaeus,?° Grotius calls these judges synedrium minor using rab- 
binical terminology, and denies the existence of a separate municipal college 
of the priests and the Levites in a city.?? Instead, Grotius regards them as a 


plus apud hos valere hoc disiunctivum quam coniunctivum quod praecesserat: venies ad 
sacerdotes et Levitas et ad iudicem qui erit in diebus illis.’ 

28 Grotius, De imperio, 11, S. 15, p. 281b/p. 582: ‘Et qua tandem de re? De sanguine et sanguine, 
de causa et causa, plaga et plaga, verbis contentionum, hoc est controversiis quibuslibet 
gravioribus. De his ergo omnibus relatio facta ad sacerdotes, Levitas, iudicem; non de aliis 
ad sacerdotes et Levitas, de aliis ad iudicem" 

29 See Walaeus's text, quoted above at p. 100. Unlike Grotius, Walaeus seems to believe that 
the ‘bodies of judges’ that was established on the basis of Jethro's advice in Exod. 18 not 
only refer to the municipal ones but also included the supreme one, and that the words of 
God in Exod. 24:9 substantiated this latter body of judges as the ‘body of seventy elders’. 

30 Grotius, De imperio, 1, $. 15, p. 280b/p. 574: ‘Minorum synedriorum iudices sunt quorum 
institutio reperitur Exodi xviir.21 et Deuteronomii 1.13. Eidem iudices ‘seniores’, hoc 
est senatores, vocantur. In the succeeding part, Grotius goes on to refute the Gomarist 
understanding of the role of the elders in Hebrew cities, which had been expressed 
by Sibrandus Lubbertus, Responsio ad pietatem Hugonis Grotii (Franeker: excudebat 
Rombertus Doyema, 1614), Knuttel no. 2115; BSG no. 232, pp. 192-193. In this treatise, 
Lubbertus studies biblical passages largely overlapping with those discussed by Walaeus 
in his Het ampt der kerckendienaren, pp. 21-22, in order to assert that the elders (seniores) 
of Hebrew cities exercised disciplinary power including excommunication (Lubbertus's 
evidence include Deut. 21:6, 19 and Ruth 4:9). According to Lubbertus, this group of elders 
was the direct predecessor of 'the chief priests and elders of the people' (Matt. 27:1), and 
was later adapted by the apostolic church as the presbyterium (Acts 15, 16). The genealogy 
between these groups that Lubbertus presents is much simpler than Walaeus's, and as 
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part of the synhedrium minor, as members who participated in its sessions 
as legal experts. Correspondingly, he interprets Deut. 21:5, the key passage for 
Walaeus, merely as an expression of the role that the priests must play as such 
expert members within that college.?! Furthermore, Grotius analyzes the key 
biblical term Dip} (zekenim: ‘old men’ or ‘elders’), in order to demonstrate that 
the collegial body of seventy judges was not instituted in Egypt (Exod. 3:16, 
4:29), nor by the advice of Jethro (Exod. 18:21), nor at the occasion of the Sinaic 
Covenant (Exod. 241, 14), but when the people murmured against Moses 
about Manna (Num. 11:16, 25).32 Given that this last event occurred after 
the Aaronite family had been appointed to the priesthood and the Levites 
to the services of the sanctuary, Grotius’s argument undermines Walaeus’s 
view that ‘all’ the body of judges, i.e. including the supreme one mentioned 
in Deut. 17:9, was founded before God’s precepts regarding priests and the 
Levites were given. Though Grotius does not directly contest the Levitical (or 
Aaronic) priesthood, his biblical arguments in sum relativize the priests’ priv- 
iledge in favour of the civil agents. 


such, is much easier for Grotius to refute. It suffices for him to point out the possession of 
coercive power as the crucial difference between the Hebrew municipal elders and the 
apostolic church. Thus Grotius reaches intended conclusion, ‘[ijn the cities, therefore, 
there is not the slightest trace of an ecclesiastical court [ecclesiasticum synedrium], while 
bypassing an explicit refutation of Walaeus's intricate model of the dually-structured 
Hebrew municipality. For the further background (but without mention of Walaeus), see 
also Van Dam, ‘Commentary’, in Grotius: De imperio, 2:863-864. 

31 Grotius, De imperio, u1, §. 15, p. 280b/p. 576. 

32 Grotius, De imperio, n, S. 15, pp. 281a—281b/pp. 582-584. Grotius's arguments can be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) Exod. 3:16 and 4:29 employ the word zekenim (which stands in con- 
struct form, "3/71, zikne) without any definite article, so that these verses should be taken 
as referring merely to the 'quality' of being old men or elders, rather than in the sense 
of a particular collegial body. (2) Exod. 18:21 does not mean that Moses put the seventy 
men over the whole people, but only that he put different officers over different units of 
the people. (3) In Exod. 241 God commanded Moses to 'take with him seventy out of the 
old men’. This merely meant selecting seventy out of many elders and not appointing 
these men as judges. Correspondingly, at v. 24 Moses ordered that legal matters during 
his absence must be brought to Aaron and Hur, i.e. not to the elders, whom he addressed 
directly. (4) On the contrary, in Num. 11 seventy men were chosen from the elders, and at 
v. 25 these seventy men were additionally paraphrased as 03171 using the definite article, 
ie. as ‘the old men’ or ‘the elders’. According to Grotius, this signifies that, in fact, the 
seventy men were founded as a body and recognized as a fixed entity. Note that Van Dam 
points out Grotius’s arguments (1) and (4) to be grammatically invalid, as a Hebrew noun 
in construct form never has the definite article. See Van Dam, ‘Commentary’, in Grotius: 
De imperio, 2:865. 
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Grotius’s final aim is to demonstrate that the Great Sanhedrin was, in truth, 
the place ‘where men chosen from the people sat together with priests and 
ruled over secular affairs, certainly, but also over sacred ones'3? 2 Chr. 19:11, 
which Walaeus invoked as marking the distinction between Amariah and 
Zebadiah, is proven by Grotius as not contradictory to this cooperative model. 
According to Grotius, both Amariah as high priest (pontifex, sacerdos) and 
Zebadiah as judge or general ( judex, dux) were simultaneously members of 
that one senatorial body and 2 Chr. 19:u's distinction between their respon- 
sibilities does not evidence that the senatorial body was split in two.?^ This 
historical recognition is coupled with a message which spoke directly to the 
realities of his day: the jurisdiction concerning religious matters is, in short, 
a public judgment, connected with the political authority; as such it 'can 
be charged, besides the priests, to some men from the people.?5 It is clear 
that Grotius offered this point as the antithesis to the position of the Dutch 
Reformed Church during the conflict between Remonstrants and Contra- 
Remonstrants. In opposing the church's idea of strictly separating the juris- 
dictions of the church and the government, Grotius strove to realize a more 
collaborative type of church-state relationship under the guidance of political 
leaders. The aim of the Remonstrants, among whom he was a foremost theore- 
tician, was indeed to remedy what they regarded as an excessive independence 
of the church by taking it more in the direction of a state church, founding it 
upon a much broader populational basis, as did the Anglican and Lutheran 
churches of the time. 


4 Hobbes: High Priest as Sovereign 


One of the major differences between the biblical arguments of the Dutch 
Remonstrant theoreticians and Hobbes is their understanding of the consti- 
tutional form of the Hebrew state in the period between Moses's death and 
Saul’s election. Central to this difference is Hobbes's alternative interpretation 
of the same Deuteronomic verses used by Grotius and his allies. Grotius, keen 


33 Grotius, De imperio, 1, §. 18, p. 284a/p. 596: ‘[Synedrium Iudaicum], in quo sacerdotibus 
assederunt dilecti a populo, praepositi sane civilibus quoque negotiis verum etiam sacris’. 

34 Grotius, De imperio, 1, §. 15, pp. 281b—282b/pp. 582-588. 

35 Grotius, De imperio, 1, §. 18, p. 284a/p. 596: ‘recte hinc colligimus iurisdictionem de sacris, 
hoc est iudicium publicum et cum imperio coniunctum, posse iuxta pastores quibusdam 
e populo mandari, praesertim si partes potiores deferantur pastoribus, sicut in sacris 
maior auctoritas Amariae quam Zabadiae’ 
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to relativize the self-sufficiency that his opponents had attributed to the Old 
Testament priests and Levites, emphasized the leadership of secular members 
in the Great Sanhedrin and of Joshua, whom he called ‘general’ (dux). The 
English philosopher, in contrast, asserts that the high priests succeeded Moses 
in his place as the sovereign in both civil and ecclesiastical matters. Hobbes 
explains this to be a consequence of the regime’s nature as ‘a Sacerdotall 
Kingdome’?’ This ‘truest Translation'?? of Exod. 19:6 implies, in his view, that 
the kingdom was hereditary to the sons of Aaron, instead of any secular person: 


Aaron being dead, and after him also Moses, the Kingdome, as being a 
Sacerdotall Kingdome, descended by vertue of the Covenant, to Aarons 
Son, Eleazar the High Priest: And God declared him (next under himself) 
for Soveraign, at the same time that he appointed Joshua for the Generall 
of their Army. For thus God saith expressely (Numb. 27. 21.) concerning 
Joshua; He shall stand before Eleazar the Priest, who shall ask counsell for 
him, before the Lord, at his word shall they goe out, and at his word they 
shall come in, both he, and all the Children of Israel with him: Therefore the 
Supreme Power of making War and Peace, was in the Priest. The Supreme 
Power of Judicature belonged also to the High Priest: For the Book 
of the Law was in their keeping; and the Priests and Levites onely, were 
the subordinate Judges in causes Civill, as appears in Deut. 17. 8, 9, 10. 
And for the manner of Gods worship, there was never doubt made, but 
that the High Priest till the time of Saul, had the Supreme Authority. 
Therefore the Civill and Ecclesiasticall Power were both joined together 
in one and the same person, the High Priest; and ought to bee so, in 
whosoever governeth by Divine Right; that is, by Authority immediate 
from God.?? 


This passage follows Hobbes's discussion concerning Abraham and Moses pre- 
viously described in chapter 2. Here, Hobbes draws upon the Old Testament to 
argue that from the Commonwealth of the Hebrews until the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, one person holding supreme authority over both civil and ecclesiastical 
matters directly under God had continuously existed. That person, namely, the 
sovereign prophet, was the high priest in the post-Mosaic era until the election 


36 Grotius, De imperio, 6, §. 8, p. 230b/p. 304. 

37 See above section 3 of chapter 2, at pp. 68-69, for Hobbes's interpretation of Exod. 19:5-6. 

38 | Hobbes, Leviathan, 35, p. 217/p. 636. The Latin version leaves out the comparison between 
contemporary biblical translations. 

39 Hobbes, Leviathan, 40, p. 253/pp. 748—749. 
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of Saul as king, which was the end of the kingdom of God by covenant. This 
does not mean, Hobbes concedes, that the high priests were indeed acknowl- 
edged as such by the people. On the contrary, the people showed ignorance 
and infidelity to God and His representative. God therefore sent Othniel and 
other judges, but, far from withdrawing His original mandate to the sons of 
Aaron, He was ‘forced’ to do so out of necessity in order to rescue His rebellious 
subjects. The judges merely had an ‘extraordinary calling to the Government,*® 
whereas the high priest was an ordinary component of the divinely sanctioned 
constitution.“ 

The first biblical verse used by Hobbes to argue for this sacerdotal monarchy 
is Num. 27:21.*? This passage describes the moment in which God declared to 
Moses that Joshua ‘shall stand before Eleazar the Priest, who shall ask counsell 
for him, before the Lord’ Hobbes interprets this as a divine declaration of the 
appointment of Eleazar to the position of interpreter of God's will after the death 


40 Hobbes, Leviathan, 40, p. 253/pp. 750—751 (‘potestas extraordinaria, & temporaria’ in the 
Latin version). 

41 Hobbes characterizes the period after the deaths of Joshua and Eleazar until the time of 
Saul as one of deviation from the rightful order. Hobbes understood the book of Judges, 
where it says that ‘there was in those days no King in Israel’ and ‘every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes’ (17:6 and 21:25—as quoted in Leviathan), to mean that ‘there was 
no Soveraign Power in Israel’. As written in the main text, this occurred because the people 
of Israel did not keep the promise of obedience to their sovereign, i.e. God and the high 
priest as His representative. That God elected judges was, in Hobbes's view, a way to show 
mercy to His ‘rebellious’ subjects, and not at all the original design, according to which 
the high priest would have been the sovereign: ‘whatsoever obedience was yeelded to any 
of the Judges (who were men chosen by God extraordinarily, to save his rebellious sub- 
jects out of the hands of the enemy,) it cannot bee drawn into argument against the Right 
the High Priest had to the Sovereign Power, in all matters, both of Policy and Religion' 
(Hobbes, Leviathan, 40, p. 253/pp. 750—751). A few passages later, Hobbes almost comes 
to relativize the divinity of judges: 'after the death of Eleazar and Joshua, the next gen- 
eration which had not seen the wonders of God, but were left to their own weak reason, 
not knowing themselves obliged by the Covenant of a Sacerdotall Kingdome, regarded 
no more the Commandement of the Priest nor any law of Moses, but did every man that 
which was right in his own eyes; and obeyed in Civil affairs, such men, as from time to 
time they thought able to deliver them from the neighbour Nations that oppressed them' 
(Hobbes, Leviathan, 40, p. 255/pp. 754—755). 

42 Hobbes, Leviathan, 40, p. 253/pp. 748—749. 

43 This quote is from Hobbes. He omits the phrase 'after the judgment of Urim' that is 
between 'for him' and 'before the Lord' in the King James Version. Van Berckel follows 
the Statenvertaling, recovering the phrase omitted by Hobbes. See Leviathan (Dutch), 40, 
p. 488. 
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of Moses. That Eleazar should ‘ask counsel’ of God indicates that the sovereign 
prophet in this epoch was not Joshua, but Eleazar and then his sons; they were 
the successors to the office of high priest, and, according to Hobbes's criterion, 
fulfilled the role of the sovereign prophet who stands at the position directly 
under God in order to receive His commands. 

Grotius reads Num. 27:21 differently from Hobbes. In a passage in De imperio 
otherwise reminiscent of Leviathan's list of the Old Testament sovereign proph- 
ets, Grotius states that Joshua succeeded Moses in his office as general.4+ As 
briefly mentioned in the previous section, Num. 27:21, together with Deut. 17:8— 
13, was among the biblical loci communes used by Grotius's opponents that he 
chose to critically reconsider in the second half of chapter 6. The main point of 
Grotius's Num. 27:21 interpretation is that Joshua was ordered to 'stand before 
Eleazar’ just to be nearer to the chest of the high priest so that he himself could 
better observe the Urim and Thummim on Eleazar's breastplate.* David's 
command to Abiathar to bring the ephod (1 Sam. 30:7-8), through analogy, 
supports Grotius's inference of Joshua's superiority to Eleazar. Summoning 
Jewish authorities, including Maimonides and Josephus, Grotius emphasizes 
that the high priests did not consult the Urim and Thummim without the 
knowledge of the king; 'the king, or the general of war [such as Joshua, as well 
as David at the moment of 1 Sam. 30, before his ascent to the throne] him- 
self was observer of the miracle' (spectator miraculi) standing near to these 
objects.^$ In other words, Joshua's ‘standing before Eleazar’ is not to be read 
as an indication of Joshua's subordination to this highest person among the 
sacerdocy—on the contrary, the phrase reflects that he had an independent 
right to make judgments about the true intent of God. Grotius's criterion 
underlying this argument is obviously the same as Hobbes's: the head of the 
Hebrews was the person who had himself observed and interpreted the mean- 
ing of miracles as expressions of God's will. The difference between Grotius and 
Hobbes, then, derives from their different applications of this shared criterion. 

Grotius's understanding of Joshua, richly documentated, has a rougher 
prototype in Wtenbogaert's Tractaet van t'ampt ende authoriteyt. This mentor 
of Grotius considered the relationship between Joshua and Eleazar parallel 


44 Grotius, De imperio, 5, §. 9, p. 224a/p. 272: ‘Mosi in ducatu successit Iesus Nuni filius, 
plenus et ipse spiritu sapientiae, ex quo manus ipsi impositae fuere [Deut. XxxIv.g]. 

45 Grotius, De imperio, 6, §. 8, p. 230b/p. 304. See also Van Dam, ‘Commentary’, in Grotius: 
De imperio, 2:725. 

46 Grotius, De imperio, 6, §. 8, pp. 230b-231a/p. 306: ‘Neque enim clam regem tò Urim con- 
suluit sacerdos, sed ipse rex aut belli dux spectator miraculi astitit ideoque tò Urim ad se 
iussit accedere: 
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to that between Moses and Aaron. This view is hardly compatible with an 


acceptance of Eleazar the high priest as the new sovereign ruler after Moses, 
although Hobbes had regarded him as such. Wtenbogaert argues: 


47 


Yet how did it happen that the highest control over religion after the 
demise of Moses was bestowed not on Eleazar the high priest but on 
Joshua, the son of Nun, whom God appointed to Moses's position for 
the governance of the people? Indeed to be observed here is the con- 
tinuation of this order that was based on the same foundation started in 
Moses's time. The words of God were addressed unambiguously not to 
any priests, but to Joshua: [ Josh. 1:7-8] ‘thou mayest observe to do accord- 
ing to all the law, which Moses my servant commanded thee: turn not 
from it to the right hand or to the left, that thou mayest act prudently in 
everything that you do. This book of the law shall not depart out of thy 
mouth; but thou shalt meditate therein day and night.^" 


Johannes Wtenbogaert, Tractaet van tampt ende authoriteyt eener hoogher Christelicker 
overheydt in kerckelicke saecken (The Hague: by Hillebrant Iacobsz., 1610), Knuttel no. 1767, 
p. 71: ‘Maer hoe comt het dat de hoochste opsicht over den Gods-dienst door Moysis 
afganck niet op Eleazar den Hoghen Priester/ maer op Josue, den soone Nun/ dien Godt 
in Moyses plaetsche stelde/ om t'volck te regeeren/ ghevallen is? Men siet immers daer/ 
't vervolch van dese ordre op den selven voet als die in Moyse aenghevanghen was. De 
woorden des Heeren zijn uytdruckelijck gesproocken/ niet tot eenigen Priester/ maer tot 
Josue. [Josua 1.7, 8] Doet alle dingen nae de wet die u Moyses mijn knecht geboden heeft: en 
wijckt daer niet van noch ter rechter noch ter slincker hant, op dat ghy cloeckelick handelen 
moocht [sic] in alles wat ghy doen sult: En laet het Boeck van dese Wet van uwen monde niet 
comen, ende onderhout dat dach ende nacht? 

The States Party pamphlet De souverainiteyt by 'Vrederyck Waermont (pp. 7-8) repeats 
the same argument, modifying sentence structure and omitting phrases which the author 
considered unsubstantial to the point at hand. Instead of citing the Statenvertaling, the 
author of De Souverainiteyt quotes Josh. 177-8 following Wtenbogaert's citation in his 
Tractaet (the Statenvertaling was available from 1637). See 'Waermont, De souverainiteyt, 
pp. 7-8: ‘Soo en is oock de hooghste Opsicht over den Godsdienst/ door Moysis afganck/ 
niet gekomen op Eleazar den Hoogen-Priester/ maer op Josua, die Mosi inde Regeeringe 
over Gods volck/ ghesuccedeert is: De Woorden des Heeren/ Doet alle dingen na de Wet 
die u Moysis mijn knecht, geboden heeft; en wijckt daer niet af ['van': Wtenbogaert] noch 
ter rechter noch ter slinckerhand, op dat ghy kloeckelijck handelen mooght, in alles wat 
ghy doen sult: Ende laet het boeck van dese Wet, van uwen monde niet komen, ende onder- 
houd dat dagh en nacht’. [‘Similarly it is also that the highest supervision of the religion, 
through the demise of Moses, came not to Eleazar the high priest but to Joshua, who suc- 
ceeded Moses in the government over the people of God. The words of God are: [...]’.] 
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Wtenbogaert points out that the word of God in Josh. 1:7-8, which concerns 
God’s admonishment to continue observing the law of Moses, was addressed 
not to a priest, but to Joshua. Further support for Joshua’s successorship to 
Moses is the people's promise to him in Josh. 1:17: Just as we obeyed Moses, 
so do we also choose to obey thee’ (‘Ghelijck wy Mosi ghehoorsaem geweest 
zijn, soo willen wy oock u ghehoorsaem zijn").*? Hobbes could have mentioned 
these words as another example of a ‘promise of obedience’ in the same sense 
that he characterized the peoples’ words to Moses in Exod. 2018-19, ‘Speak 
thou with us, and we will hear, but let not God speak with us, lest we die.^? The 
two promises have similar potential. Hobbes in his Leviathan makes no men- 
tion of Josh. 1:17, however.®° Instead, he uses Num. 27:21 to determine Joshua's 
relation to Eleazar and deduces that '[t|herefore the Supreme Power of mak- 
ing War and Peace, was in the Priest?! Wtenbogaert, by contrast, makes no 
mention of Num. 27:21 in this context. Rather, he references various incidents 
from the book of Joshua that could be taken as signs of Joshua's authority in 
matters concerning religion, specifically the commands and precepts Joshua 
gave to the priests. Wtenbogaert includes Joshua's second circumcision of the 
Israelites (Josh. 5:2-3), his building of an altar to God, his offerings, his writ- 
ing of a copy of the law of Moses on the stones, and his later reading of those 
commandments before the full congregation of Israel (8:30—35), among others. 

In addition to a pro-Eleazar reading of Num. 27:21, Hobbes cites Deut. 17:8- 
10 as further evidence for the high priest's supremacy. A peculiar interpretation 
of these verses supports Hobbes's understanding: 'and the Priests and Levites 
onely, were the subordinate Judges in causes Civill, as appears in Deut. 17. 8, 9, 
10.52 He omits ‘the judge’, whom Scripture also mentions along with the priests 
and Levites. This is likely attributable to Hobbes’s own theoretical preference. 
He had a fundamental dislike of the idea of such checks and balances, so he 
tended to prefer to keep power as concentrated and undiluted as possible. In 
the period concerned here, the high priest must be understood as sitting at the 
top of the hierarchy of state organizations, and this hierarchy must be made of 


48 Here again, the psendonymous author of De souverainiteyt quotes the verses as 
Wtenbogaert translated them in his Tractaet van tampt ende authoriteyt, p. 71 ("Waermont, 
De souverainiteyt, p. 8), and does not follows the Statenvertaling. Josh. 1:17 (Statenvertaling) 
reads: ‘Gelijk wy in alles na Mose hebben gehoord, alsoo sullen wy na u hooren’. ['As we 
have hearkened unto Moses, so will we hearken unto thee: ]. 

49 Hobbes, Leviathan, 40, p. 250/pp. 740—741. 

50 Cf. Hobbes, De cive, n, §. 6, p. 184/pp. 129-130. Here, Hobbes in one breath quotes the 
people's 'promise[s] of obedience’ at Deut. 5:27 and Josh. 116-18 according to the Vulgate. 

51 Hobbes, Leviathan, 40, p. 253/ pp. 748-749. 

52 Hobbes, Leviathan, 40, p. 253/pp. 748—749. 
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homogenous members, i.e. priests and Levites. To let in a divergent element, 
the ‘judge, would mean to admit that the power was based on dichotomous 
principles and, as such, Hobbes presumably deemed it as unfavourable, or 
unnecessary to mention. Though it was an obviously imprecise reading of the 
Bible, Hobbes persisted in omitting ‘judge’ in his Latin version of Leviathan 
(‘Sacerdotes & Levitae soli in rebus civilibus Iudices subordinati erant, constat 
ex Deut. 17, 8, 9, 1053), When Van Berckel translated this passage from English 
into Dutch, he might have stopped his pen and wondered if it was correct as 
a biblical quotation, or if it was consistent with the other part of the same 
work.5^ He left ‘only’ untranslated: ‘en de Priesters ende Leviten waren gesub- 
ordineerde Regters in Burgerlijcke saecken, gelijck als dat genoegsaem blijcken 
kan Deut. 17:8. 9. 10.55 

While largely sharing the ideal of strengthening secular authority's superi- 
ority to clerics, the author of De imperio offered a considerably different inter- 
pretation of Deut. 17:8-13, as outlined in the preceding section. For Grotius 
it was important to push back the Gomarists' claim for the church's strict 
independence from the secular branch of the larger community. Disagreeing 
with them, he had asserted that not only religious professionals, but also men 
of politics can and must make judgments and, in critical situations, the lat- 
ter should have the final word. From this perspective, he and his supporters 
proposed a model of collaboration between clerical and secular authorities 
under the latter's leadership. Correspondingly, he interpreted the collegial 
body sometimes mentioned in the Old Testament, including Deut. 17:813, as 
representing that ideal. The English philosopher Hobbes, however, wanted to 
achieve more for absolutism than Grotius did. Hobbes strove for a complete 
monopoly of power in the hand of one person or assembly, and attempted to 
show from the Old Testament a complete merger between civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal powers in each epoch of the Hebrews' history. The different components of 
Deut. 17 emphasized—for Grotius it was important to say ‘judges as well’; for 
Hobbes, ‘Priests and Levites onely'—are highly indicative of that subtle but 
important difference in their visions. 


53 Hobbes, Leviathan (Latin), 40, p. 223/p. 749. 

54 Hobbes, Leviathan (English), 42, p. 280/p. 808. Here, Hobbes makes a remark slightly con- 
tradictory to his interpretation of Deut. 17:810 in chapter 40: ‘And as to the case of the 
Jews in particular, they were bound by expresse words (Deut. 17.) to receive the determi- 
nation of all hard questions, from the Priests and Judges of Israel for the time being. But 
this is to bee understood of the Jews that were yet unconverted.’ These two sentences are 
omitted in the Latin Leviathan. 

55 X Hobbes, Leviathan (Dutch), 40, p. 488. 
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5 Van Velthuysen and Du Bois: A Cartesian Twist 


All of the authors examined thus far interpreted the verses in question of 
Deut. 17 in subtly diverging ways, but they were all concerned with the same 
subject matter: the church-state relationship of their time. In the 1650s, these 
verses received yet another level of meaning during the controversy that 
erupted over heliocentricism between the Dutch students of Descartes and 
their Reformed orthodox critics. 

At issue was the question of who must have the last word in this dispute, 
theologians or philosophers. In one of the representative pro-Cartesian pam- 
plets, Bewys dat noch de leere van der sonne stilstant, en des aertryx bewegingh, 
noch de gronden van de philosophie van Renatus Des Cartes strijdig sijn met 
Godts woort [A Demonstration that neither the Theory of the Sun’s Standstill and 
the Earth’s Motion, nor the Foundations of the Philosophy of René Descartes, con- 
tradicts God's Word], the author, Lambertus van Velthuysen (1622-1685), men- 
tions Deut. 17:9. He anticipates that his opponent Jacobus du Bois (1607-1661), 
a minister in Leiden, would likely invoke this verse and others in which priests 
are similarly characterized as judges of disagreements, in order to defend the 
superiority of theologians’ judgment to philosophers’ judgment about the truth 
of the Earth's movement.” This preemptive reference to Deut. 17:9 implies that 
Van Velthuysen and the followers of this controversy recognized this verse as 
among the established loci communes for documenting clerical authority. This 
is no wonder, seeing how Walaeus, Grotius, Hobbes, and others used this verse. 
What is new is that this ministerial authority became an issue not in its rela- 
tion to government, but to Cartesian scholars: 


See p. 10 of Rev. Du Bois's [treatise] and what is written there: ‘the priest's 
lips should keep knowledge [wetenschap], and they should seek the law 
at his mouth: for he is the angel [Enghel] of the Lord of hosts.’ Mal. 2:7. 
But Rev. Du Bois forgot that it is followed by verse 9: ‘Therefore have 


56 Lambertus van Velthuysen, Bewys dat noch de leere van der sonne stilstant, en des aert- 
ryx bewegingh, noch de gronden van de philosophie van Renatus Des Cartes strijdig sijn 
met Godts woort: Gestelt tegen een tractaet van J. du Bois, predikant tot Leyden, genaemt 
'Naecktheyt van de Cartesiaensche Philosophie ontbloot; etc. (Utrecht: gedruckt by Dirck 
van Ackersdijck, en Gijsbert van Zijll, 1656), Knuttel no. 7794. 

57 For further details of this polemic between Van Velthuysen and Du Bois, see Rienk Vermij, 
The Calvinist Copernicans: The Reception of the New Astronomy in the Dutch Republic, 
1575-1750 (Amsterdam: Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, 2002), 
pp. 272-294. See also below, section 3 of chapter 5, at pp. 206—207. 
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I also made you contemptible and base before all the people, according 
as ye have not kept my ways, but have been partial in the law! From these 
words, as well as from other texts Isa. 28:7, Deut. 17:9, 19:16 [read 17], 21:5, 
2 Chr. 19:8, he could have taught that the priests and the Levites were 
established by God, as political judges; and that their judgment must 
rule upon all conflicts; that it is a command in so far as the externality 
concerns; [for] all the citizens of the Republic of Israel had subordinated 
themselves to such an order and rule. In the similar way as people also in 
today’s republic must conform themselves to the sentence of the judges 
in so far as the externality concerns. Would it be the case that these two 
writers [Du Bois and the anonymous author of another pamphlet against 
the heliocentric theory, Korte aenmerckinghen??] had an intention to sit 
as judges upon the citizens’ life, marriage and property, and in that way 
to climb the ladder up to the cushion [as the symbol of power]? How did 
it come about that the teachers under the New Testament are assimilated 
with the authority of the priests and the Levites?59 


In this passage, Van Velthuysen tries to discredit Du Bois’s argument in 


praise of the clerics’ accomplishment in interpreting the Bible. This earnest 


58 


59 


Korte aenmerckinghen op het onbewesen bewys ‘dat het gevoelen van der sonne stille- 
stant ende des aertrijckx beweginghe niet strijdigh is met Godts-Woort; aengeteyckent tot 
onderdruckinge van eene opspringende wordel der bitterheyt tegens de autoriteyt vande H. 
Schrifture (The Hague: by Henricus Hondius, 1656), Knuttel no. 7795. This pamphlet is 
attributed to Caspar Streso (1603-1664), a minister at The Hague, by Vermij and others. 
See Vermij, The Calvinist Copernicans, p. 282. 

Van Velthuysen, Bewys dat noch de leere van der sonne stilstant, pp. 44—45: ‘siet Dom: du 
Bois pag. 10. en dat/ om datter gheschreven staet/ de lippen des Priesters sullen de weten- 
schap bewaren: en men sal uyt sijnen mondt de wet soecken: want hy is een Enghel des Heere 
der Heyrscharen. Malach. 2. vers. 7. Maer Dom: du Bois heeft vergheten datter vers. 9. by 
staet/ daerom heb ick u oock veracht, en onweert ghemaeckt, voor den ganschen volcke: 
de wijle ghy mijne weghen niet en houdt; maer het aenghesichte aen neemt inde Wet. Uyt 
welcke woorden/ als oock uyt meer andere texten Esa. 28, vers. 7. Deut. 17. vers. 9 en 
19 vers. 16 en 21. vers. 5. 2 Chron. 19. vers. 8. hy hadt konnen leeren/ dat de Priesters/ en 
Leviten van Godt gestelt waren; als politijcke Rechters: en haer oordeel most gelden over 
alle verschillen; so veel het uyterlijck aengaet/ als een gebodt: uyt kracht dat alle Borgers 
vande Republijcke van Israel/ haer sulck een ordre/ en regering onderworpen hadden. 
Gelijck men noch in een Republijck/ sich aen d’uytspraeck van de Rechters/ soo veel het 
uyterlijck belangt/ houden moet. Souw het wel sijn: dat dese twee schrijvers wat sin had- 
den/ om over der Borgers leven/ eere/ en goet als Rechters te sitten: en so met trappen op 
het Kussen te raecken? Hoe komt het dan te pas/ d’authoriteyt van de Leeraers onder het 
Nieuwe Testament te vergelijcken/ by d'authoriteyt vande Priesters/ en Leviten?' 
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pupil of Descartes believes that his opponent’s claim to respect the profes- 
sionals is actually a disguised expression of the churchmen’s political ambi- 
tion. In the designated page of Du Bois’s pamphlet, titled Naecktheyt van de 
Cartesiaensche philosophie | The Nakedness of the Cartesian Philosophy],® this 
Leiden minister indeed quotes Mal. 2:7. Here, he seeks to legitimize his claim 
that the dispute about heliocentrism must not be determined by philoso- 
phers, but by theologians, in so far as the question concerns ‘what the Word 
of God testifies’: 


When one asks ‘Is it the sun, or the earth, that turns?’ and if the question 
concerns what can be found out about the subject from scientific, mathe- 
matical and astronomical grounds, it is a philosophical and astronomical 
dispute. The philosophers should be left to freely debate about the opin- 
ions to which they swear. The theologians should not intervene in them. 
But if one asks what the Word of God testifies about the subject, then it 
is a theological dispute. In that case the philosophers must keep silent 
and the judgment of the theologians cannot be rejected, in the same way 
as nobody refuses lawyers’ judgment in disagreement concerning rights 
and physicians’ judgment in matters concerning diseases and therapeu- 
tics. It is indeed scoffing of this Cartesian philosopher to denounce the 
theologians, truly in the style of libertines, that they are ‘as if they have 
hereditary tenure to interpret Scripture’. Please tell me, Cartesians, who 
is entitled most closely to that task? Does not God Himself say this? ‘The 
priest's lips should keep knowledge, and they should seek the law at his 
mouth: for he is the angel of the Lord of hosts. Mal. 2:7. And to whom 
can this [task] belong if it were not to those who have sharpened their 
senses through a long-term practice to explain the holy words of God cor- 
rectly? The faculty of theology is a faculty higher than that of philosophy, 
so that it is not appropriate for the philosophers to wish to appropriate 
[the right] to explain the holy word of God and to make decisions in theo- 
logical disputes to themselves. Philosophy is just a servant-maid of theol- 
ogy; a servant-maid must shut her mouth when her mistress speaks. This 
is the case especially when the opinion of all theologians is unanimous 


60 Jacobus du Bois, Naecktheyt van de Cartesiaensche philosophie, ontbloot in een antwoort op 
een cartesiaensch libel, genaemt 'Bewys, dat het gevoelen van die gene, die leeren der sonne- 
stilstandt, en des Aerdtrijcks beweging niet strydig is met Gods Woort’ (Utrecht: by Johannes 
van Waesberge, 1655), Knuttel no. 7713. 
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about the decision [to be made] about a certain dispute or interpretation 
of biblical places.9! 


The key note immanent in Du Bois's interpretation of Mal. 2:7 is a kind of pro- 
fessionalism which supposes jurists to solve legal problems, and physicians to 
cure illnesses. In parallel with these specialists, theologians have gained exper- 
tise in biblical exegesis through many years of practice, according to Du Bois, 
and deserve respect as experts. With exactly the same argument Walaeus had 
cemented the priority of theologians’ and ministers’ judgment about doctrinal 
issues over that of laypersons, including the secular authority, as was shown 
in chapter 1. One generation later, Du Bois recycles the same logic in order to 
establish the superiority of theology to philosophy. 

Seen from Van Velthuysen's point of view, Du Bois's argument here is not a 
defence of the legitimate territory of the theologians against the invasion of the 
philosophers. On the contrary, it is, in truth, a faulty expansion of theologians’ 
domain into that of philosophers, which would lead to a diminishing of the 
light of truth rekindled by Descartes. Van Velthuysen correspondingly makes a 
reply to Du Bois in the above-quoted passage: the Leiden minister, he believes, 
could have added to Mal. 2:7 a series of biblical passages, including Deut. 17:9. 


61 DuBois, Naecktheyt van de Cartesiaensche philosophie, p. 10: ‘Als men vraeght of de Zonne 
draeyt, of/ dAerde. Indien de vrage is/ wat door de natuyrlicke/ Mathematische/ en 
Astronomische redenen daer van kan uytgevonden worden/ soo is het een Philosophisch 
en Astoronomisch dispuyt; en laet de Philosophen daer over vry disputeeren datse 
sweeren/ de Theologanten sullen’t haer niet aentrecken. Maer soo men vraegt/ wat Godes 
woort daer van getuyght/ soo is het een Theologisch dispuyt/ waer in de Philosophen voor 
soo verre moeten stilstaen; en daer in kan het oordeel der Theologanten soo weynigh 
gheweygert worden/ als men de Rechtsgheleerde weygert het oordeel in gheschillen die 
de Rechten belangen/ of de Medicijn-meesters 't gene de sieckte en genees-middelen 
betreft/ het is voorwaer al te spottisch van desen Cartesianischen Philosoph, recht na 
een Libertynsche stijl/ de Theologanten voorgheworpen/ dat se als in erfpacht hebben 
de Schrift uyt te leggen. Wel seght eens/ Cartesiaen, wie is daer naest aen gherechticht? 
Seght God self niet? De lippen des Priesters sullen de wetenschap bewaren, ende men sal 
uyt synen mont de wet soecken, want hy is een Engel des Heeren der Heyrscharen. Mal. 2. 
vers. 7. en wien kan dat anders toekomen als die gene die door langduyrighe oeffeninghe 
haere sinnen ghescherpt hebben tot de rechte verklaringhe van Godes H. Woordt? De 
Theologische Faculteyt is een hooger Faculteyt als de Philosophische/ en daerom past 
het de Philosophen niet de verklaringhe van Godes H. Woort/ ende de decisie van 
Thelogische gheschillen sich te willen aenmatigen. De Philosophie is maer een diena- 
resse van de Theologie/ de dienaresse nu moet swijghen daer de vrouw spreeckt. En voor- 
namelick heeft dat plaetse wanneer het gevoelen van alle Theologanten/ in de decisie van 
eenigh gheschil of verklaringhe van Schriftuyrplaetsen eenparigh is.’ 
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This would help them to achieve what Van Velthuysen suspected to be their 
ultimate aim. It is, in short, political power: to make ministers, including him- 
self, ‘political judges’, whose judgment must have the final word in determining 
the citizens’ external conduct regarding their life, marriage, and property. 

Implicitly assumed in the flow of Van Velthuysen’s argument is a predomi- 
nantly dark picture of the Old Testament Hebrews. In the passage quoted above 
he paints their state as an unhappy republic whose citizens were dominated by 
the priests and the Levites in so far as it mattered to ‘externality’. This term pre- 
sumably refers to the people's outward actions in an allusion to the view that 
ceremonial aspects of religion had been excessively overemphasized before 
the coming of Christ. Van Velthuysen connects the judicial system described 
in Deut. 17:8-13 with this rule by the priests, discarding the textual detail that 
the verses also mention a secular ‘judge’ sharing responsibility with the priests. 
Van Velthuysen intends to negatively associate Du Bois’s claim for control over 
the Copernican question with that image of sacerdotal dominion abolished by 
Christ. This motive can be read in his concluding words where he states that 
the religious professionals under Christianity should be ‘teachers’ (Leeraers), 
not claimers of ‘authority’ (authoriteyt) like the priests and the Levites.®? 

These passages from Van Velthuysen and Du Bois are clear indications of 
the new interpretative aspect that Deut. 17:8-13 gained in the middle of the 
century. This reflects a change in the social constellation of the time—not 
only the sovereign, but also philosophers emerged as rivals to clerical author- 
ity and the ministers' claim to be the messengers of God. The Cartesian phi- 
losophers thus entered the scene. With their arrival, a new stream of debate 
began to merge with the pre-existing ones and together they would flow into 
Spinoza's Tractatus theologico-politicus that was to appear about fifteen years 
later.63 


6 The Brothers De la Court: The Great (Republican) Sanhedrin 


The brothers Johan and Pieter de la Court (1622-1660/1618?-1685), two other 
representatives of the new generation of political science inspired by Descartes 


62 This last point regarding the distinction between teaching and authority is probably what 
Van Velthuysen attempted to elucidate later in 1660 with the publication of the treatise 
Het predick-ampt en 't recht der kercke, bepaelt nae de regelen van Godts Woordt, en de gron- 
den van onse Reformatie: Tegen het gevoelen van eenige Gereormeerde leeraers, die derselve 
macht verder uytbreyden als het behoort (Amsterdam: by Claes Hansz., 1660). 

63 Further on this topic, see chapter 5 of the current book. 
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and Hobbes, did not particularly concern themselves with the exegetics of 
Deut. 17:813. Philological detail was evidently a matter of secondary impor- 
tance for the brothers. Yet the issue of the form of governance among the Old 
Testament Hebrews remained relevant for them as one of the anectotal epi- 
sodes of history. In particular, their interpretation of the Sanhedrin is worth 
analysis here, for it exhibits characteristics that contrast with Hobbes; their 
narrative about that ancient political organ demonstrates how complex a pro- 
cess the reception of Hobbes's thought was in the Dutch Republic. 

Of course, as Noel Malcolm correctly pointed out, the influence of Hobbes 
is generally apparent in the works of the De la Courts, particularly where the 
subject of the church-state relationship is concerned.9^ First, then, the areas of 
resonance between Hobbes and the brothers will be traced in order to situate 
their differences within the broader context. 

The central assertion of the De la Courts is that ‘the external public worship 
of God must be subordinate to the political rule and the sovereign.6? Above 
all, the brothers' demonstration of this point is based on their perception of 
inborn human nature. Everyone is destined to favour his or her own opinions 
and those who approve them, and to dislike those who disapprove. The natu- 
ral conceptualizations of ‘friend’ and ‘enemy’ are strengthened by reason; it 
teaches a person to guard against those whose judgment and emotional incli- 
nations conflict with one's own, in order to avoid damage from the attacks 
that those enemies are likely to deliver. Given the fact that each sect active in 
seventeenth-century Europe uncompromisingly propagated its own judg- 
ments, which often conflicted with those of other groups, this principle of 
human nature predicted ruinous wars between quarreling religious groups. 
It is to prevent such consequences that a Politie (‘political system’) exists. 


64 Noel Malcolm, ‘Hobbes and Spinoza’, in Aspects of Hobbes (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
2002), pp. 27—52 (p. 45); Th. van Tijn, ‘Pieter de la Court: Zijn leven en zijn economische 
denkbeelden) Tijdschrift voor geschiedenis 69 (1956), 304—370 (pp. 331-332). Cf. Arthur 
Weststeijn, Commercial Republicanism in the Dutch Golden Age: The Political Thought of 
Johan & Pieter de la Court (Leiden: Brill, 2012). 

65 D.C. [De la Court], Politike discoursen, handelende in ses onderscheide boeken, van steeden, 
landen, oorlogen, kerken, regeeringen en zeeden (Leiden: by Pieter Hackius, 1662), pp. 293- 
300 / (Amsterdam: by I. Ciprianus vander Gracht, 1662), pp. 19-29 of book 4 ('vierde 
boeck’, which has independent title page and pagination): ‘Dat de uitterlike publijke Gods- 
dienst moet dependeeren van de Politie, ende Hooge Overheid.’ Hereafter, quotations from 
Politike discoursen are based on these two versions, noting major differences between 
them. On the editions the works by the brothers De la Court, see Ivo W. Wildenberg, Johan 
& Pieter de la Court (1622—1660 & 1618—1685): Bibliografie en receptiegeschiedenis; Gids tot de 
studie van een œuvre (Amsterdam: APA—Holland Universiteit Pers, 1986). 
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However, the sovereign himself, also human, allows his emotions and reason 
to guide him in governing his subjects. He cannot escape the fact that he func- 
tions according to the same psychological laws. This prompts the state’s autho- 
rization of one confessional group and its persecution of all others. In their 
own words: 


he [the sovereign | would consider himself obliged to promote his own judg- 
ment and opinion by having no other confession than his own preached 
by the public authority, as well as by punishing as disobedient all those 
who publicly teach something contrary to his opinion.96 


This passage appears to be a simple description of how humankind naturally 
behaves. Nevertheless, it is meant to demonstrate the first part of the De la 
Courts' central thesis: that the public worship of God must be subordinate to 
the sovereign. The authors' tacit assumption is that a certain behaviour fol- 
lowing from a certain aspect of mankind's fundamental nature means only 
that a man must behave that way; being bound by the rules of human nature, 
he cannot do otherwise. This therefore indicates a right, since such behaviour 
is most natural and unconstrained. The De la Courts’ emphasis on ‘must’, as 
well as what they term the 'right' of the sovereign, means that it is determined 
to be so not by a transcendent norm, but rather by the necessity of human 
psychology.® The central principle which leads to this reasoning is the univer- 
sality of human behaviour, which is determined foremost by passions, but also 
by reason. 

The second part of their thesis claims that this public worship, which is sub- 
ordinate to the sovereign power, concerns only the external aspect of worship; 
as such, subjects maintain the freedom of conscience. The De la Courts' most 


66 D.C. [De la Court], Politike discoursen, p. 295 (Hackius version)/pp. 21-22 (Vander Gracht 
version): ‘en die Persoon, de Oppermagt hebbende, soude, dewijl hy een mensch was, 
onder het bestieren van sijn Regeering, en Volk, sijn passien, en reeden, gelijk andere 
menschen volgen; sulks hy alle, die hem de Eere aandeeden, sijn gevoelen, en oordeel, 
te prysen, beminnen; en in teegendeel alle die sijn oordeel verwierpen, en daar door hem 
beschuldigden van een slegt oordeel te zijn, haaten soude, want de Gods-dienst hem 
het selven, neevens de passien, en de reeden gebiedende, soo is te gelooven, dat hy sig 
gehouden soude agten, sijn eigen oordeel, en gevoelen, te vorderen, door geen anderen Gods- 
dienst, als de zijne, door publike authoriteit, te laaten preediken. En als ongehoorsaamen te 
straffen, alle die publikelik iets teegen sijn gevoelen, strijdig leerden.’ 

67 This aspect of the De la Courts' political theory is generally explained by Hans Blom 
in idem, Causality and Morality in Politics: The Rise of Naturalism in Dutch Seventeenth- 
Century Political Thought (Ridderkerk: Ridderprint, 1995), pp. 157-161. 
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important argument for this assertion is based on the impossibility of chang- 
ing a judgment. According to them, human judgment is determined necessar- 
ily by what seems apparent to the individual making it, so that it is impossible 
for that person to alter his perspective on an issue and judge a situation differ- 
ently, even if he wants to do so. As such, the judgment, or the right to innately 
believe what seems to be true, was impossible to transfer to the sovereign when 
they moved from the state of nature to the status of society. From this it fol- 
lows that it would be merciless, and the price would be too high, to command 
something which no subject could possibly observe without rejecting his own 
human thought processes. Such a law would result in neighbours persecut- 
ing their own neighbours. It would both destroy the peace and consequently 
amount to a sin against the law of nature— presumably including the law that 
commands individuals ‘to endevour Peace’.®* From this follows a curious type 
of freedom of conscience, based not on a religious principle, but on a wholly 
secular rationale: 


according to the laws of nature the government is obliged to grant free- 
dom of conscience to all of its subjects who are ready to yield obedience 
concerning the things that are possible and in so far as they are obliged 
to do them.®? 


Even though internal freedom of faith and thought is permitted to the sub- 
jects, no external religious activity can be permitted that transgresses the will 
of the sovereign. The subjects are forbidden to proclaim or teach to their fellow 


68 See Hobbes, Leviathan, 14, p. 64/pp. 200-201. 

69 D.C. [De la Court], Politike discoursen, p. 295 (Hackius version)/p. 22 (Vander Gracht ver- 
sion): ‘te meer, dewijl het oordeel der menschen, door’t gunt hun klaar is, soo noodsaake- 
lik werd geneigd, dat het selfs al wilden sy het veranderen, het selven niet konnen doen; 





[Vander Gracht version: ‘om ietwes toe te staan ofte te ontkennen, dat sy hun gevoelen, 
soo lang dat ligt by hun is nooit willen, nog konnen veranderen: en dienvolgende’] soo 
kan, nog vermag, daar geen wet teegen zijn, want de mensch uit den natuurlik stant, tot 
de burgerlik komende, heeft het selven niet oovergegeeven, [Vander Gracht version: ‘heeft 





niet oovergegeeven, sijn regt ofte magt om te geloven 't gunt hem waaragtig schynd te 
weesen; | om dat het hem onmogelik was. en het soude een wreedheid zijn, iet te gebie- 
den, dat men weet niet gehoorsaamd te konnen werden: om datmen daar in niets als de 
straf, en schaade sijns Naasten, be-oogen, en de Vreede hier door weg-neemende, teegen 
de wetten der natuure sondigen, soude. Sulks hier uit soude volgen, dat de Ooverheid, vol- 
gens de wetten der nature, gehouden is, Vryheid voor de conscientie, en 't gewissen te laaten, 
aan alle haare Onderdaanen, die haar, in 't geene haar mogelik is, en daar sy toe gehouden 
zijn, souden willen gehoorsamen’. 
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citizens any form of religious belief that deviates from that which the sover- 
eign's church has established. The De la Courts make no exception, not even in 
light of the duty to love one's neighbours. Although it would certainly be noble 
to attempt to bring one's fellow citizen to a better belief—in this case, to a 
belief that provides the correct path to salvation—it is nevertheless disobedi- 
ent if done in opposition to the sovereign. It is the sole domain of the govern- 
ment to officially determine what is right and what is wrong. If this were not 
so, private judgments, which vary and sometimes conflict with one another, 
would cause the political regime to deteriorate into a state of nature, that is 
to say, a state of war. In this argument Malcolm saw a 'peculiarly Hobbesian 
twist."? Indeed, the brothers’ emphasis upon the sovereign's serving as the last 
judge of any value is as much Hobbesian as anti-Voetian, especially in that it 
opposes the ministers' assertion that 'the power of the government does not 
reach so far that they could make something sinful not sinful.” The following 
conclusion typically expresses the De la Courts' insights into the problematic 
of religious disobedience: 


therefore to it [the government] belongs also the judgment concerning 
whether its laws are indeed inconsistent with the commands of God or 
not: and concerning such [judgment] no subject can be exempted from 
the obedience which he owes to the government, except on the basis of a 
personal revelation from God.?? 


However anticlerical they might be, Hobbes and the De la Courts do not deny 
the principle that a ruler should govern in accordance with the law of God. In 
their shared view, the true issue is not the appropriateness of the good Christian 
prince's duty. Rather, the crucial question is who is to judge whether or not the 
sovereign's rule is compatible with divine will. They conclude that this can only 
be the sovereign himself. This recognition is reminiscent of Vossius's stance that 


70 Malcolm, 'Hobbes and Spinoza; p. 45. 

71 [Gisbertus Voetius], Theologisch advys over 't gebruyck van kerkelijcke goederen van canoni- 
syen, vicaryen, etc. Eerste deel (Amsterdam: by Jodocus Hondius, 1653), Knuttel no. 7477, 
p. 50. Quoted above, at the end of section 5, chapter 2. 

72 D.C. [De la Court], Politike discoursen, p. 296 (Hackius version)/p. 24 (Vander Gracht ver- 
sion): 'En nademaal het publijk oordeel wat goed, en quaad zy, alleen der Overheid toe 
komt, vermits andersins door deese meenigvuldige strydende particuliere oordeelen, 
de politie in een status naturalis, naturelike Oorlogs stand aller menschen onder mal- 
kanderen soude veranderen; soo komt haar ook toe te oordeelen, of haare wetten tee- 
gen Gods gebod stryden, of niet: en ooversulks kan een Onderdaan van sijne schuldige 
gehoorsaamheid niet ontlast werden, als door een particuliere revelatie van God 
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the need to respect pastors’ professional expertise does not exclude the neces- 
sity for the sovereign to sometimes make his own judgment about religious 
questions. While the humanist expresses such critical situations by modifing a 
dictum by Pliny the Younger as ‘magistratus debet sententias non numere sed 
ponderare’ (‘the magistrate ought not to enumerate, but consider opinions'),7? 
the brothers are helped by the Hobbesian theory of the state of nature in for- 
mulating the danger of denying that right to the sovereign: mutually conflict- 
ing private judgment would regressively drive the political order into war and 
calamity. The brothers' focus upon the question of who should judge thus testi- 
fies that the field of inquiry once opened by the Remonstrants was once again 
revitalized by the new philosophy's impulse. 

In spite of this resonance between their principal standpoints, the brothers' 
understanding of the political structure of the biblical Hebrew state exhibits 
undeniable differences from that of Hobbes. Their Consideratien van staat, ofte 
polityke weeg-schaal (hereafter Polityke weeg-schaal)—a work which Spinoza 
possessed, along with their Politike discoursen"^— contains a chapter titled "Wat 
de Heilige Schrift des ouden Testaments, ons leert, van deese beste Monarchen' 
("What Holy Scripture of the Old Testament teaches us about these best kings; 
book 1, chapter 32). In a discussion characterized by much anti-monarchial, 
anti-Orangism sentiment, the De la Courts begin to approach questions which, 
as discussed earlier, were previously argued in connection with Deut. 17:8-13, 
although the verses are never explicitly mentioned. 


73 Gerardus Joannes Vossius, Letter to Grotius on 10 February 1616, no. 447 in Briefwisseling 
van Hugo Grotius, ed. P. C. Molhuysen et al., 17 vols (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1928- 
2001), 1:462—497 (p. 480). For the dictum of Pliny, see above, p. 41 in chapter 1. 

74 Lebensgeschichte Spinozas, 1355, 356; 2:216. According to Feudenthal’s inventory of 
Spinoza's library, Politike discoursen corresponds to no. u of quarto, ‘Politieke discoursen. 
1662 Leyden' (i.e. probably the Hackius version), while Polityke weeg-schaal corresponds 
to no. 11 of octavo, ‘Politycke weegschaal door V. H. 1661. Hereafter, Polityke weeg-schaal 
is quoted with comparison to the following two editions: (1) the edition published by 
Jacob Volckertsz Zinbreker in 1661 (the description provided in Lebensgeschichte Spinozas 
suggests that this edition is most probably the version that Spinoza owned and read), i.e. 
V. H., Consideratien van Staat ofte polityke weeg-schaal (Amsterdam: by Iacob Volckertsz 
Zinbreker, 1661) and (2) the fifth edition published by Joannes Cyprianus vander 
Gracht in 1662, i.e. V. H., Consideratien van Staat, ofte politike weeg-schaal, waar in met 
veele reedenen, omstandigheden, exempelen, en fabulen wert overwogen, welke forme der 
Regeeringe, in speculatie gebout op de practijk, onder de menschen de beste zy: In deze vijfde 
editie naawkeurig overzien, merkelik vermeerdert, en in veelen klaarder gestelt (Amsterdam: 
by Joannes Cyprianus vander Gracht, 1662). On the editorial history of the writings of 
the De la Courts, see Weststeijn, Commercial Republicanism in the Dutch Golden Age, 
PP. 50-57. 
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According to the authors, ‘God was the particular Lord of the Jewish repub- 
lic, and He, by redeeming the Israelites from Egypt and feeding them in the 
desert, as well as by giving them special lands, laws, and magistrates to exe- 
cute those laws in His own name, ‘made His own nation out of the Israelite’.75 
These expressions are certainly reminiscent of Hobbes’s characterization of 
the Jews as God's ‘peculiar people’. Yet the brothers understand the political 
framework of this holy nation as a republican one. It is likely due to this bias 
that they fail to highlight Moses, whose Old Testament deeds otherwise hold 
much to invite the attention of political theoreticians—not only Hobbes—to 
see him as a typical example of the rule by one individual under God. The De 
la Courts jump to the period after the death of Moses, insisting that the Hoofd 
(‘Head’) of the Jewish state consisted of the waapenlooze Overpriester (‘dis- 
armed high priest')76 as the president of the Sanhedrin, regarded as opperste 
Ioodse Raad (‘the highest council of the Jews")."? The president's office was ad 
vitam or ad culpam, i.e. it lasted for life, unless the individual was dismissed 
due to some error, an action to be decided by a majority vote of the Sanhedrin."9 
Membership in this council was given to the elders of families according to de 


75 V.H. [Dela Court], Polityke weeg-schaal, p. 121 (Zinbreker version)/p. 154 (Vander Gracht 
version): ‘het is kennelik, dat God de Heer, de Israëliten zig eigen had gemaakt [Vander 





Gracht version: ‘God bysonderlik een Heer was van de Joodse Republike, en dat hy, van de 
Israëliten sijn eigen Volk had gemaakt'], door het verlofen [Vander Gracht version: ‘door 
haar te verlossen'] uit Egypten, en spijsigen in de Woestijne; als mede voorneementlik, met 
haer te geeven byzondere Landen, Wetten, en Magistraats-persoonen, om deselve te exe- 
cuteeren in Godes name.’ 

76 Overpriester appears only in the New Testament in the Statenvertaling as a translation of 
the Greek word doytepeús used in the plural. When dpytepevs is employed in the singular, 
the Statenvertaling usually translates it as hogepriester. Given what the De la Courts go on 
to argue in this text, however, it seems more plausible that by waapenlooze Overpriester 
they meant the high priest, such as Eleazar, as the person who carried the highest office 
in the hierarchy of priests in the Old Testament. 

77 V.H. [De la Court], Polityke weeg-schaal, p. 121 (Zinbreker version)/pp. 154-155 [printed: 
‘555 | (Vander Gracht version): ‘Ende het is klaar, dat deeze allezins Goddelike Republik 
stond omtrent vier hondert jaaren, met een magteloos Hoofd, een Balk de waapen- 
looze Overpriester, die ad vitam, [parenthesized in Vander Gracht version] zijn leeven 
geduurende, of ad culpam, President van het Sanhedrin, ofte opperste Ioodse Raad 
was, zoo nogtans, dat hy zelfs van dien Raad, judicabat summus Sacerdos & judicabatur, 





[parenthesized in Vander Gracht version] mogt werden door de meeste stemmem veroor- 
deeld, afgezet, ende gestraft. 

78 | V.H. [De la Court], Polityke weeg-schaal, p. 121 (Zinbreker version)/pp. 154-155 (Vander 
Gracht version). 
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nature en de geboorte (‘nature and birth’).’9 In wartime the council appointed 
a Velt-overste (‘commander-in-chief’) under the name of Regter (‘judge’), who 
would carry out warfare with the support of citizens called up for combat 
service. This assignment of military power to the commander was only of lim- 
ited authority, namely, it allowed only one expedition, held only until a peace 
could be arranged.®° 

Apparently the De la Courts considered the Sanhedrin to be a metaphor 
for the governmental form of the Netherlands, where sovereignty resided in 
the collegial bodies, namely, in the States General concerning some matters 
defined in the Union of Utrecht (foreign policy, defence, etc.), but most impor- 
tantly in the provincial states. Similarly, the waapenlooze Overpriester can be 
understood as an allusion to the grand pensionary,*! and the Velt-overste and 
Regter as metaphors for the stadholder. The parallel is easily recognizable; 
since the end of the sixteenth century, the stadholder’s appointment had been 
the jurisdiction of the provincial states, and the States of Holland and four 
other provinces kept it intentionally vacant after the death of Willem r1 in 
1650, primarily via the argument that the Peace of Münster made the office of 
military commander superfluous. 

The De la Courts’ view of the period between the death of Moses and the 
election of Saul as king might seem similar to Hobbes's understanding, in 
that they both regard the high priest or overpriester to be at the summit of the 
political institution of the Hebrews. Yet, as already discussed, Hobbes consid- 
ered the high priest of that period as the sovereign who possessed 'the Right of 
Regulating both the Policy, and the Religion’®? and to be the sovereign in the 
Hobbesian sense meant that he could not be justly accused, nor could he be 
deprived of his supreme power by his subjects.5? The De la Courts’ overpriester, 
on the other hand, is ‘disarmed’; he could theoretically be dismissed by the 


79 V.H. [De la Court], Polityke weeg-schaal, p. 121 (Zinbreker version)/p. 155 (Vander Gracht 
version): ‘van ad vitam wesende Leeden, die de nature en de geboorte gaf: te weeten de 
oudsten der geslagten: 

80 V.H. [De la Court], Polityke weeg-schaal, p. 155 (Vander Gracht version): ‘welke leeden 
[of the Sanhedrin] de regeeringe by oorloogs-tijden koren een Velt-overste, om met de 
op-ontbode Lantsaten ten strijde te trekken; onder den Naam van Regter. Eindigende 
nogtans des selve militaire Magt met die expeditie, ofte ten langsten met de Vreede.' This 
passage postdates the Zinbreker version. 

81 The grand pensionary or raadpensionaris was officially a legal advisor or secretary general 
rather than the president for the provincial states. 

82 Hobbes, Leviathan, 40, p. 253/pp. 750—751. 

83 See Hobbes, Leviathan, 18, pp. 89-90/pp. 266-271: there, Hobbes counts among the rights 
of Sovereigns by Institution ‘2. Soveraigne Power cannot be forfeited’, ‘4. The Soveraigns 
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Sanhedrin (ad culpam). The inference follows that the brothers must have con- 
sidered sovereign power to be held not by the president of the Sanhedrin, but 
by the collegial body itself.$* It should also be noted that during the period 
between the death of Joshua and Saul’s rule, Hobbes observed an unfortunate 
incongruity between ‘the Right of Governing’ (i.e. who should be the sover- 
eign) and ‘the Exercise’ (who in fact was the sovereign). In particular, he seems 
to doubt whether the existence of divinely elected judges, such as Samson, 
is consistent with the sovereign power of high priests.®° In the De la Courts’ 
view, by contrast, the political system during this period is considered God's 
original design—one which according to their interpretation consisted of a 
republican-type government, the Sanhedrin, presided over by an overpriester. 
Unlike Hobbes, the brothers explain these judges as a constitutional organ 
of the Hebrew state, compatible with the sovereignty of the Sanhedrin; they 
were commanders-in-chief appointed by the Sanhedrin for specific mili- 
tary purposes, although no solid biblical documentation was given for their 
assertion. 

A still more interesting difference exists between the meanings that Hobbes 
and the De la Courts attach to the election of Saul as king. In Hobbes's the- 
ory, this event has two meanings. On the one hand, he considers this to be an 
important break in sacred history: the election of a human king was a ‘revolt 
of the Israelites'6 through which God as their sovereign was rejected and His 
kingdom was cast off. In order to restore this lost kingdom, God sent His Son. 
Christ's second coming shall bring this divine plan to its final completion.*" 
On the other hand, this casting-off of God's prophetic kingdom is one of the 
cornerstones that underpins Hobbes's justification of unrestricted ecclesiasti- 
cal power for the civil sovereign of his time. This interpretation of Saul's king- 
ship establishes the premise for refuting his opponents' view that the kingdom 
of God is 'the present church, or multitude of Christian men now living, or 
that being dead, [who] are to rise again at the last day’.88 Hobbes attributes 


Actions cannot be justly accused by the Subject’, and ‘5. What soever the Soveraigne doth, 
is unpunishable by the Subject’. 

84 This can be confirmed by the fact that the De la Courts refer to the members of the 
Sanhedrin as ‘de souveraine leeden’. See the passage quoted below in n. g2. 

85 See above, section 4 of this chapter, at p. 109. 

86 Hobbes, Leviathan, 35, p. 219/p. 642 (the sentence containing this phrase is omitted in the 
Latin version). 

87 Hobbes, Leviathan, 35, pp. 218-220/pp. 640—644; 41, p. 263/pp. 764—765. 

88 Hobbes, Leviathan, 44, pp. 334—335/pp. 960—961: ‘Errors from misinterpreting the Scriptures, 
concerning the Kingdome of God. The greatest, and main abuse of Scripture, and to which 
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this assumption especially to the Catholics and probably, by insinuation, to 
the Reformed as well, in their aspiration to have a clerically-led theocracy. As 
Hobbes understands it, they insist that: 


there ought to be some one Man, or Assembly, by whose mouth our 
Saviour (now in heaven) speaketh, and giveth law, and which represen- 
teth his Person to all Christians, or [as this representative's deputy in each 
Christian country] divers Men, or divers Assemblies that doe the same to 
divers parts of Christiandome.9? 


In Hobbes's opinion, such representatives of Christ on earth must not be the 
pope or his deputies in each commonwealth, but only the ‘Civill Soveraign’ in 
each political unity. Correspondingly, in his treatment of the successive line 
of sovereign prophets from the Old Testament in chapter 40, Hobbes does not 
paint the kings’ rule in colours as dark and negative as might appear fitting for 
the interruption of God's kingdom. The periodization of sacred history accord- 
ing to Hobbes implies that these kings are the Old Testament's equivalent of 
contemporary sovereigns; both King David and, for example, Queen Elizabeth 1 
were rulers serving God during a long interregnum in this history, and the 
divine laws became binding based on their responsibility and descision. These 
Christian sovereigns are ‘the onely Persons, whom Christians now hear speak 
from God; except such as God speaketh to, in these days supernaturally*9? In 
short, the discontinuation that sinful humankind brought to God’s kingdom 
is, at the same time, the cornerstone for the supreme power of contemporary 
rulers over religion. 

This duality characterizing Hobbes’ view of the kings is absent in the De la 
Courts’ description of Saul’s election, which spotlights only the first aspect that 
Hobbes's interpretation of the same event contains. In the brothers’ narrative, 


almost all the rest are either consequent, or subservient, is the wresting of it, to prove 
that the Kigdome of God, mentioned so often in the Scripture, is the present Church, or 
multitude of Christian men now living, or that being dead, are to rise again at the last 
day: whereas the Kingdome of God was first instituted by the Ministery of Moses, over 
the Jews onely; who were therefore called his Peculiar People; and ceased afterward, in 
the election of Saul, when they refused to be governed by God any more, and demanded a 
King after the manner of the nations; which God himself consented unto, as I have more 
at large proved before, in the 35. Chapter: 

89 Hobbes, Leviathan, 44, p. 335/ pp. 960-961. 

go Hobbes, Leviathan, 43, p. 323/pp. 934—935. See also A. P. Martinich, Hobbes: A Biography 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999), p. 250. 
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the episode is presented as a warning for their contemporary readers. It is a 
warning against the dangers of restoring the stadholderate in the five provinces 
of the Union that had been vacant since 1650, because it would open the door 
for a de facto monarchy by the House of Orange-Nassau. The Israelites who 
were disappointed in the sons of Eli and of Samuel made the same mistake 
as the fool who jump[ed] into fire to escape smoke’. These distressed people 
came to detest not only their present problematic leaders, but also the ‘divine 
and natural government’ in its entirety. A moderate solution, such as patiently 
working to keep the power of the existing ‘heads’ from becoming abusive, 
did not attract them. They longed for ‘one permanent head’, namely a king, 
who would execute justice and lead the military. This expectation for a more 
competent leadership, coupled with a vague and unfounded hope that they 
would manage to maintain control of the king they had chosen, soon turned 
out to have been too optimistic. The king became not only ‘Capitain Generaal’, 
but also the president of the Sanhedrin. Furthermore, this presidency was ad 
vitam but not ad culpam as before?! The implicit danger was foreseen only 
by Samuel. He knew that, by considering human passions—this is the De la 
Courts’ own method—‘a head which could not be judged or punished by the 
sovereign members shall exercise all his right privately, for his own profit, even 


91 V.H. [De la Court], Polityke weeg-schaal, pp. 121-122 (Zinbreker version)/pp. 155-156 
[printed: 555—556'] (Vander Gracht version): ‘Maar naa dat Eli en Samuël, meer haar eigen 
als Godts eere zoekende, door haare Priesterlike aanzienelikheid en vromigheid, haare 
zoonen, hadden oover Israël konnen stellen als Rechters, en dat die of geweld deeden ofte 
het regt bogen, ten voordeele van die het meeste gaf, zoo vermogten, deeze twee na een- 
volgende exempelen, zoo veel; dat de Israéliten, gelijk de dwaazen altijd, om den rook te ont- 
gaan, in haer vier [Vander Gracht version: 'vyer'] springen, walgden van deeze Goddelikke, 
en naturelike regeeringe; en in plaatse, van de magt des al te magtigen Hoofts, te vermin- 
deren, en die excessen te steuiten [Vander Gracht version: 'stuiten']; zoo begeerden zy, 
een permanent Hooft, van de Justitie en de Militie, onder de naam van Koning, nietwes voor 
haar houdende, als een krachtelooze Politie. [Vander Gracht version adds here: 'Hoewel 
de Joden meenden dat sy over hare elective Koningen magts genoeg behielden om haar te 
konnen intomen, maar het contrarie bleek terstont?] Want de Ioodse Koningen, waren 
niet alleen Capitain Generaal der Ioodse Republike, maar zy presideerden in gemelde 
Sanhedrin, ofte opperste raad, ad vitam, cum judicarent & non judicarentur, [parenthe- 





sized in Vender Gracht version] absolutelik oordeelende, stemmende, ende doende 
straffen neevens de andere Leeden, zonder door gemelde Raad geoordeeld, en gestraft te 
mogen werden. Meenende deeze dwaaze Israéliten, dat zoodanig Hoofd deeze grootere 
magt zoude gebruiken, om beeter ordre in de Ioodse Republike te brengen; ende zoo wel 
in vrede als in oorlog, beeter ende vaardiger resolutien te neemen, ende te executeeren" 
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if it meant no small detriment for all other members of the State’9? He there- 
fore taught ‘de waaragtige manieren der Koningen’ (‘the true manner of the 
kings’, cf. 1 Sam. 8:938) to the Israelites.9? Yet they did not believe Samuel, 
suspecting that he spoke rather for his own profit than for the truth. The mon- 
archy thus deteriorated increasingly over the following generations until it 
became a bloody tyranny. This thoroughly negative presentation of the reign 
of the Hebrew kings by the De la Courts is distanced from the complex two 
meanings that Hobbes recognized in the replacement of the immortal king by 
a mortal one. 

In attaching a central meaning to the Sanhedrin, the De la Courts' view on 
the Hebrews' polity might seem to approach that of Grotius in De imperio. Yet 
Grotius's analysis is—although not free of strategic considerations?*— still 
strongly oriented towards the historical accuracy gained through textual phi- 
lology and reading broadly in the works of ancient historians. He certainly 
does look to the verses of Deuteronomy for instruction about his political real- 
ity and is intent on defending the meanings that he believes the text contains 
against the deviating interpretations set forth by his opponents. However, he 
is not so polemical as to erode the premise that ancient Jewish history has 
in itself an independent truth that needs to be reconstructed through histori- 
cal insight and philological analysis. Compared to Grotius, the De la Courts' 
reliance on the details of ancient Jewish history, which is accompanied by no 
explicit textual or historical documentation, gives the impression that for the 
brothers it is simply a fable, an elastic, mouldable example used to expound 
upon the present status of the country and predict its future. 

A typical reflection of this is found in the De la Courts' interpretation of 
Gideon's answer to the men of Israel who desired that he and his offspring 
rule them (Judg. 8:22). The Statenvertaling renders the judge's answer (8:23) 
as: 'Ik en sal over u niet heerschen, oock en sal mijn soon over u niet heer- 
schen; de HEERE sal over u heerschen' (‘I shall not rule over you; neither shall 
my son rule over you; the Lord shall rule over you').95 The De la Courts, on 


92 V.H. [De la Court], Polityke weeg-schaal, pp. 122-123 (Zinbreker version)/p. 156 (Vander 
Gracht version): ‘Ende hoewel de Propheet Samuël, de menschelike passien beeter heb- 
bende geconsidereerd, wist, dat een Hooft, welk door de souveraine leeden niet konde 
werden geoordeeld, ofte gestraft, alle zijn magt, privativelik zoude gebruiken, tot zijn eigen 
voordeel, alwaare het ook tot groot nadeel aller andere Leeden van den Staat’. 

93 V.H. [De la Court], Polityke weeg-schaal, p. 123 (Zinbreker version)/p. 556 (Vander Gracht 
version). 

94 See Harm-Jan van Dam, ‘Introduction’, in Hugo Grotius: De imperio summarum potestatum 
circa sacra, ed. and trans. Harm-Jan van Dam, 2 vols. (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 11151 (p. 5). 

95 Judg. 823 (Statenvertaling). 
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the other hand, present the word of Gideon as a profession of republican val- 
ues, translating the passage as: ‘Ik zal over u niet heerschen, de Republik die God 
heeft ingesteld is beeter, laat die oover u heerschen' (‘I shall not rule over you, the 
republic that God has instituted is better, let this rule over you’).°° They similarly 
twist the words of Gideon’s malicious son, Abimelech. After his father’s death, 
Abimelech is driven by the aspiration to monopolize power, contrary to his righ- 
teous father, and seeks to persuade his relatives at Shechem to follow him. The 
Statenvertaling renders his words as: ‘Wat is u beter; dat seventigh mannen, alle 
sonen Ierubbaals, over u heerschen, ofte dat een man over u heersche?' (‘Which 
is better, either that all the sons of Jerubbaal rule over you, or that one man 
rules over you??? According to De la Courts’ interpretation, this question 
specifically concerns the choice between monarchy and republicanism. They 
reframe Abimelech’s words in a corresponding fashion: ‘wat is beter, dat een 
man over u heersche of 7o. door een republikse regeering?’ (‘which is better, that 
one man rules over you or that seventy men [rule] through a republican form of 
government?")?? The Gideon/Abimelech story, together with Jotham’s allegori- 
cal oration on the foolish trees that choose a bramble to be their king (Judg. 
9:8-15), serve for De la Courts as vehicles of anti-Orangism. These ‘fables’ have 
one main point in conclusion: 


that monarchs are normally hubristic, cruel persons, and that all out- 
standing people, or magistrates, must obey them unconditionally and 
flatter them, otherwise they will be killed and ruined.°® 


De la Courts thus employ Scripture to offer popularized examples for repub- 
licanism in a style contrasting to Grotian exegetic subtleties. Their loyalty to 
republican values also explains their distance from the Hobbesian reading. 
Interpretative style, political orientation, and historical circumstances all con- 
tributed to those divergent uses of the biblical paradigm. 


96 V.H. [De la Court], Polityke weeg-schaal, p. 125 (Zinbreker version)/p. 158 (Vander Gracht 
version). 

97 Judg. 9:2 (Statenvertaling). 

98 V.H. [De la Court], Polityke weeg-schaal, p. 125 (Zinbreker version)/p. 158 (Vander Gracht 
version). Italics are in the original. 

99 V.H. [De la Court], Polityke weeg-schaal, pp. 125-126 (Zinbreker version)/p. 159 (Vander 
Gracht version): 'dat Monarchen gemeenelik vrugtelose en wreede menschen zijn, ende dat 
alle uitsteekende, ofte Magistraats-persoonen, de zelven in alle manieren moeten gehoorzaa- 
men, ende pluimstrijken, ofte dat zy andersins gedood, en verteerd werden. Italics are in the 
original. 
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Van Berckel: Repulicizing Leviathan 


Interestingly, Van Berckel’s preface to his Dutch translation of Leviathan betrays 


a slight (but certain) disagreement with Hobbes.!?? The divergence concerns 


the meaning of Saul's election. The following passage introduces that preface: 


100 


101 


In a state or regime no more necessary knowledge cannot be thought 
of than that the absolute supreme authorities themselves make sure to 
understand in what their sovereign right consists, that the subjects of 
a state are taught whom they must regard as their sovereign governor. 
This knowledge is so necessary in all sorts of government that even the 
welfare and decline of a state is dependent once and for all on it. For, 
after the Jews discharged themselves from the theocratia (as Josephus has 
called their state with this name, for honour of his fellow countrymen!) 
or God's-Rule and in accordance with other nations they as well chose 
and obtained a king, so we read throughout in Holy Scripture that God 
burst out into this lament through His prophets. That the plague and 
devastation, the persecution that they had to suffer from others, their 
captivity to Babel, and, at the end, the entire decline of their state was 
caused from the fact that they possessed no sufficient knowledge of 
the sovereignty, or supreme power of almighty God, who had once 
instituted a covenant of grace with their ancestors so that they and all 
the offspring shall always stay under His Laws and Governance. Among 
other verses, in which God comes to lament about this matter so much, 
this (Jer. 8:7) is not the most trivial at all: ‘Yea, the stork in the heaven’ 
(He says) 'knoweth her appointed times; and the turtle, the crane, and 
the swallow observe the time of their coming; but my people know not the 
right of the LORD. And Isa. 5:13: ‘Therefore my people are gone into cap- 
tivity, because they have no knowledge: And likewise Hos. 4:6: ‘My people 
are destroyed for lack of knowledge" Which knowledge must be taken 


For critical assessments ofthe quality of Van Berckel's translation, see Michiel R. Wielema, 
'The Dutch Translation of Thomas Hobbes's Leviathan (1667) (unpublished paper 
Cambridge, 2001); idem, 'Abraham van Berkel's Translations as Contributions to the Dutch 
Radical Enlightenment, in The Dutch Legacy: Radical Thinkers of the rzth Century and the 
Enlightenment, ed. Sonja Lavaert and Winfried Schröder (Leiden: Brill, 2016), pp. 204—226; 
Noel Malcolm, ed., Thomas Hobbes: Leviathan, 3 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2012), 1: 
Editorial Introduction, pp. 164—165. 

See Flavius Josephus, Against Apion, 2.164—167, ed. and trans. John M. G. Barclay (Leiden: 
Brill, 2007), pp. 261-263. 
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actually not only for a knowledge of divine matters, but also for a knowl- 
edge of political matters; which we can perceive and prove, on the basis 
of the verses quoted above, as clearly as the sun that shines at midday.!?? 


Van Berckel's basic assumptions—that the peace depends on the preserva- 
tion of the sovereign's rights and on keeping subjects within their duties, 
and that the Hebrews originally had God as their sovereign but later rejected 
Him with the election of Saul as king—are also found in Hobbes. The central 
message of the text quoted, namely, that the decline of the biblical Hebrews' 
state was caused by their lack of ‘sufficient knowledge of the sovereignty’, is 
also highly reminiscent of Hobbes's charge in chapter 40 of Leviathan where 
he states: 


102 ‘A.T.A.B? [Abraham van Berckel |, 'Voor-reden, in Leviathan (Dutch), sig. *3r—*6v (*3r-v): 
‘Daer en kan in een Staet, ofte Regeeringe geen nootsaeckelijker Kennisse bedagt wor- 
den, als dat selfs de onbepaelde Opper-magten wel verstaen, waer in haer Souverayne 
Regt gelegen is; en dat de Onderdanen van een Staet wel onderrigt zijn, wie sy voor 
hare Souverayne Regeerders houden moeten. Dese Kennisse is in allerhande manieren 
van Regeeringe soo nootwendig, dat selfs den Welstant en den Ondergang van een Staet 
daer t'eenemael aen hangt ende gelegen is. Want na dat de Joden haer van de 8eoxpatia 
(gelijk Josephus haren Staet met die naem, ter eeren van sijn Lants-luyden, genoemt 
heeft) ofte Godts-Regeeringe ontslagen, en oock na de maniere van andere Volckeren 
eenen Koning verkooren ende verkregen hadden, soo bevintmen doorgaens in de H. 
Schriftuyre, dat Godt menigmael door sijne Propheten in dese klagte wtbarst. Dat de 
Teeringe en Vernielinge, dat de Vervolginge, diese van andere te lijden hadden, dat hare 
Gevanckenisse na Babel, end' eyndelijck den geheelen ondergang van haren Staet hier is 
van daen gekomen, datse met geen genoegsaeme Kennisse van de Souverayniteyt, ofte 
Opper-magt des Almagtigen Godts voorsien en waren, die met hare Voor vaders een 
Genaden verbondt eenmael hadde opgeregt, op dat sy, en alle de Nakomelingen, altijt 
onder sijne Wetten en Regeeringe blyven souden. Onder andere plaatsen, daer Godt over 
dese saeck soo seer komt te klagen, is dese (Jer: 8:7) geensints van de minste. Selfs een 
Oyevaer aen den Hemel (seyt hy) weet sijne gesette tijden; en de Tortel-duyff, de Kraen en 
de Swaluw nemen de tijdt haerder aenkomste waer; maer mijn Volck en weet het Regt des 
Heeren niet. En Jes. 5:13. Daerom sal mijn Volck gevancklijck weg gevoert worden, om dat 
het geen Wetenschap en heeft. Van gelijcken oock Hos. 4:6. Mijn Volck is wtgeroeyt, om 
dat het sonder Kennisse is. Welcke Kennisse in der daet niet alleen voor een Kennisse 
van Goddelijcke, maer selfs oock voor een Kennisse van Politijcke saecken moet worden 
opgenomen; gelijckmen sulks, so klaer als de Son op de middag schijnt, wt de voorge- 
noemde plaetsen bespeuren ende bewijsen kan’ 
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Notwithstanding the government both in Policy and Religion were 
joined, first in the High Priests, and afterwards in the Kings, so far forth as 
concerned the Right; yet it appeareth by the same Holy History, that the 
people understood it not.1° 


But of what, exactly, were the people ignorant? Whose ‘right’ did they not 
understand? Concerning this point, Van Berckel shifts the point of emphasis, 
deviating slightly from the work that he translates. 

What mattered in the original Leviathan was the unity of political and reli- 
gious power in one and the same person. For Hobbes, the authentic holders 
of these powers not only included Moses and the high priests after Eleazar in 
the period when the prophetic kingdom of God still continued; he counts the 
kings after Saul as well, those who ruled the people of Israel after they had 
rejected God and their original sovereign. This view is reflected in the passage 
quoted above. In writing ‘first in the High Priests, and afterwards in the Kings’, 
Hobbes implicitly treats ‘the High Priests’ and ‘the Kings’ as equal in their 
right, and in their suffering from the ignorance of the people concerning 
their rulers’ legitimate right. As seen in the previous section, the replacement 
of the immortal king by mortal ones plays a partly positive role in Hobbes's 
system of thought; his theory treats the Hebrew kings and the sovereigns of 
his own day as equivalent, in so far as they underpin the force of the laws 
of God during the long absence of God's direct rule. In the preface to the 
Dutch Leviathan, Van Berckel speaks about ignorance of ‘the supreme power 
of almighty God’; the people had, in essence, denied that power when they 
chose Saul as king, which initiated a long period of ‘plague and devastation’, 
‘persecution’, and ‘captivity to Babel’. These troubles eventually culminated in 
‘the entire decline of [the Israelite's] state’. Implicit in this view is a belief that 
the era of kings was one of shadow and darkness. The translator of Leviathan 
treats this moment of history as an example not to follow. Van Berckel thus 
emphasizes only the negative aspects of the Hebrew monarchy since Saul, 
keeping silent about the positive aspects recognized by Hobbes. 

The reason Van Berckel was so tempted to make this small yet important 
deviation from the author he translates is likely similar to that of the De la 
Courts. As a potential warning against the restoration of the stadholdership 
taken directly from the Word of God, the election of Saul was too attractive 
for the States Party writers not to employ. Indeed, Van Berckel used the charge 


103 Hobbes, Leviathan, 40, p. 255/pp. 754—755. Emphasis added. 
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of ignorance of the proper sovereignty against the soldiers who besieged 
Amsterdam under the command of Willem 11.104 

The translated text of Leviathan by Van Berckel occasionally exhibits other 
deviations, some of which can be interpreted as a by-product of its adjustment 
to the contemporary Dutch context. The following is a further example con- 
cerning the interpretation of the Hebrews' polity: 


[Leviathan, the English original] 

God caused the Earth to swallow Corah, Dathan, and Abiram with 
their wives and children alive, and consumed those two hundred and 
fifty Princes with fire. Therefore neither Aaron, nor the People, nor any 
Aristocracy of the chief Princes of the People, but Moses alone had next 
under God the Soveraignty over the Israelites:!05 





[Van Berckel's translation] 

Godt maeckte wel haest, dat dese Luyden aen kant waren, want hy liet 
Corah, Dathan en Abiram, met Vrouwen en Kinderen, levendig van de 
Aerde verswelgen, ende die twee-hondert en vijftig Oversten door het 
vyer verteeren. Derhalven soo hebben noch Aaron, noch het Volck, noch 
de Aristocratie der Over-priesters over het Volck, eenige Magt gehadt, 
maer Moses alleen hadde, naest onder Godt, de Souverainiteyt over de 
Israéliten.106 


Originally Hobbes intended to exclude, among other things, the possibility of 
interpreting the Hebrews’ political system under Moses as an ‘Aristocracy of the 
chief Princes of the People; i.e. as an aristocratic republicanism. However, Van 
Berckel renders this phrase as ‘Aristocratie der Over-priesters over het Volck’, 
i.e. 'Aristocracy of the Chief Priests over the Nation'!?7 Hobbes's wording in 


104 A.T.A.B. [Van Berckel |, ‘Voor-reden’, in Leviathan (Dutch), sig. *4r-v: ‘Hier wt, helaes! is al 
het quaedt onstaen, dat ons lieve vrye Vaderlandt voor eenige Jaren geleden heeft. Hadde 
dien gantschen hoop van agter-wt-schoppende Soldaten, en andere strijdbare Mannen 
en Onderdanen wel gewetten, aen wie sy hare trouw en gehoorsaemheyt schuldig waren, 
end' aen die gene gedagt, die haer dagelijcx betaelden, en betalen moesten, noyt soudense 
hare Wapenen tegen de alderbloeyenste Koop-stadt, niet alleen van Hollandt, maer selfs 
van geheel Europa, omgegordt ende misbruyckt hebben: 

105 Hobbes, Leviathan (English), 40, pp. 251-252/pp. 744—745. Underlining added in both 
quotes. 

106 Hobbes, Leviathan (Dutch), p. 486. 

107 Van Berckel translates ‘high priest’ appearing in Hobbes's text as hogepriester, making a 
distinction from over-priesters. For divergences between Leviathan and its Dutch transla- 
tion, see Wielema, ‘The Dutch translation of Thomas Hobbes's Leviathan (1667)’. 
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the original is so simple and unambiguous that it would be rather difficult 
to imagine this rendering as an unintentional mistranslation on the part of 
Van Berckel. And if the deviation was indeed intentional, the motive behind 
the choice must have been a desire to neutralize an element that could 
negate the legitimacy of the aristocratic government in the Dutch Republic 
at the time. ‘[T]he Aristocracy of the chief Princes of the People’ would have 
reminded readers of their present regime. Van Berckel’s translation conceals 
Hobbes’s negative evaluation of the ruling body of the common people’s 
most prominent men: in the Dutch Leviathan Hobbes appears to be merely 
denouncing a certain group of priests ruling over the people. 


8 Spinoza: A Secret Poison 


Thus, the example of Deut. 17:8-13 and the issue of the post-Moses regime amply 
suggest that the use of biblical argumentation with respect to the church-state 
relationship should not be considered one monolithic tradition, but one that 
contains several, often competing sub-streams. This means that the sources 
available to Spinoza while composing his biblical arguments for the Tractatus 
theologico-politicus in the 1660s were not a monolith, but very diverse. 

As discussed in the introduction, references to Old Testament motifs 
were in the air of the republic’s public life, to which Spinoza, too, undoubt- 
edly was exposed. Similar to the artwork by Ferdinand Bol in the Chamber of 
Magistrates, a magnificent oil painting representing Jethro advising Moses to 
choose seventy men as judges, painted by Jan van Bronckhorst (1659), deco- 
rated the meeting room of the city council (vroedschapskamer) in Amsterdam’s 
city hall.108 The Grotian emphasis upon the Great Sanhedrin as the decision- 
making organ of the Hebrews’ republic was shared by Petrus Cunaeus in his De 
republica Hebraeorum, together with the assumption that this ancient institu- 
tion was comparable to contemporary collegial bodies ruling their own repub- 
lic. This treatise’s long-lasting popularity probably helped this perspective to 
prevail among the Dutch ruling class into the second half of the seventeenth 
century.’ Regarding the issue of Joshua and Eleazar, Cunaeus took a view 
closer to that of Wtenbogaert and Grotius than that of Hobbes, considering 


108 Eymert-Jan Goossens, Het Amsterdamse paleis: Schat van beitel en penseel, 2nd ed. (Zwolle: 
Waanders / Stichting Koninklijk Paleis Amsterdam, 2010), pp. 130-137. 

109 Sina Rauschenbach, “De Republica Hebraeorum." Geschichtsschreibung zwischen 
"Hebraica Veritas" und Utopie’, Zeitschrift für neuere Rechtsgeschichte 26 (2004), 9-35. 
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Joshua as the populi ductor cum imperio maximo (‘[military] leader of the peo- 
ple with highest authority’) after the death of the great prophet.!!9 

As to more specific channels of influence, it is known that Spinoza owned a 
copy of Grotius's De imperio and the De la Courts' political treatises.!!! Spinoza's 
knowledge of Hobbes's political works, including Leviathan, is probable, as 
shall be discussed in more detail in the following section, and Van Berckel and 
Van Velthuysen were known to him, directly and through mutual acquaintance, 
respectively. There is, however, another source using Israelite history to exam- 
ine church-state relations that was contemporary with Spinoza and potentially 
known to him: the States Party pamphlet published in 1664, De souverainiteyt.!? 

As briefly mentioned in chapters 1 and 2, De souverainiteyt draws heav- 
ily from Wtenbogaert's Tractaet van tampt ende authoriteyt, reproducing the 


110 Wtenbogaert, Tractaet van tampt ende authoriteyt, p. 71. Grotius, De imperio, 5, §. 9, 
p.224a/p. 273. Petrus Cunaeus, De republica Hebraeorum libri tres (Leiden: apud 
Ludovicum Elzevirium, 1617), 112, pp. 98-99/ idem, The Hebrew Republic, ed. Arthur 
Eyffinger and Peter Wyetzner, trans. Peter Wyetzner (Jerusalem: Shalem Press, 2006), p. 46 
(hereafter indicated as the Eyffinger edition): ‘qui [i.e. Joshua], Mose defuncto, populi 
ductor cum imperio maximo fuit. Domi enim militiaeque, quod jussisset, jus ratumque 
erat. Hunc pari potestate secuti sunt, qui praeeundo edicendoque praetores dici dicta- 
toresque poterant, etsi in sacris annalibus Judices appellantur, ratione haud multum 
diversa. While Hobbes understands the biblical phrase 'Sacerdothal Kingdom' as a con- 
cise indication of the high priest's sovereignty, Cunaeus interpreted this term as referring 
to a constitutional monarchism: 'Atque hoc [the appointment of the Great Sanhedrin by 
kings] est, quod inter Mosis instituta Flavius Josephus posuit, [Jewish Antiquities, 4.8.17: 
Greek text omitted] Nihil agat rex, nisi de Potificis et senatorum sententia. Neque id nos 
miramur in illo regno, quod ipse Deus, ut saepe diximus, sacerdotale appellat. (De repub- 
lica Hebraeorum, p. 232/Eyffinger edition, p. 102). 

111 For De imperio, see Lebensgeschichte Spinozas, 1:357, no. 31 of octavo; for the works by the 
brothers De la Court, see n. 74 above. 

112 The full title reads as follows: 't Samen-spraeck tusschen een gereformeerden Hollander 
en Zeeuw waer in de souverainiteyt van Holland ende West-Vriesland klaer ende naeckte- 
lijck werd vertoont: Tot refutatie van den 'Verresen Barnevelt; ‘Bedunckelijcken brief, ''t 
Samen-spraeck tusschen een Rotterdammer en Geldersman; ‘Kaats-Bal’ en andere onlangs 
uytgegevene laster-schriften, belangende een formulier van 't bidden, etc.; Eerste deel door 
Vrederyck Waermont [The Dialogue between a Reformed Hollander and a Zeelander, in which 
the Sovereignty of Holland and West-Friesland is Demonstrated Clearly and Evidently: For a 
Refutation of ‘Resurrected Barnevelt; Letter of Doubt; ‘Dialogue between a Rotterdammer 
and a Man from Gelderland, ‘Kaatsen-Ball’ and Other Libels Recently Published concern- 
ing the Formula of Prayer; The First Part by Vrederyck Waermont| (Middelburg: by Antoni 
de Vrede, 1664 [=Knuttel no. 8923]). Another edition appeared in the same year under 
a slightly modified title, De souverainiteyt van Holland ende West-Vriesland, etc. (Knuttel 
no. 8924). Citations refer to the latter edition (see above, p. XIII). 
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central part of his Old Testament argumentation.!? Vrederyck Waermont, the 
pseudonymous author of De souverainiteyt, was thought by W. P. C. Knuttel to 
be ‘een belezen Remonstrantsch theoloog’ (‘a Remonstrant theologian of wide 
reading’),"+ whereas Jongeneelen and others have argued that he was Spinoza's 
friend Adriaen Koerbagh.!5 Whoever he was, he redeployed Wtenbogaert's 
heritage to strengthen his defence of the States of Holland and West Friesland’s 
decision in March 1663 to change the formula of the Reformed Church's public 
prayer. A sharp controversy followed this decision because in the revised prayer 
the States under the leadership of Johan de Witt deleted all the statements of 
address to the Prince of Orange contained in the old formula and presented, 
in their place, the States as the only sovereigns, even superior to the State 
General, so far as it concerned the province over which they ruled." Voetian 


113 This particularly concerns pp. 68-71 (Moses, Aaron, and Joshua), pp. 76-78 (Kings David, 
Solomon, Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, and Josiah), and p. 80 (Rom. 13) of Tractaet van tampt 
ende authoriteyt. Compare these with ‘Waermont, De souverainiteyt, pp. 8-12. Wtenbogaert's 
arguments on Joshua, discussed in section 4 of this chapter, are among the material repro- 
duced in De souverainiteyt. For a comparison in detail, see nn. 47 and 48 at pp. 11-112. 

114 W.P. C. Knuttel, Catalogus van de pamfletten-verzameling berustende in de Koninklijke 
Bibliotheek: 1486-1853, 9 vols. (The Hague: Algemeene Landsdrukkerij, 1890-1920; repr. 
Utrecht: HES, 1978), 2.1: 1649-1667, p. 448: ‘De schrijver is een belezen Remonstrantsch 
theoloog” 

115 For the attribution of this pamphlet to Adriaen Koerbagh, see G. H. Jongeneelen, ‘An 
Unknown Pamphlet of Adriaan Koerbagh’, Studia Spinozana 3 (1987), 405-415. See also 
Wiep van Bunge, ‘Introduction’, in Adriaan Koerbagh: A Light Shining in Dark Places, to 
Illuminate the Main Questions of Theology and Religion, ed. and trans. Michiel Wielema 
(Leiden: Brill, 201), pp. 1-37 (p. 21); Bart Leeuwenburgh, Het noodlot van een ketter: Adriaan 
Koerbagh 1633-1669 (Nijmegen: Vantilt, 2013), p. 171. The auction catalogue of Adriaen’s 
brother, Johannes Koerbagh, found by Cis van Heertum in the National Library at Paris, 
includes ‘Uytenbogaert van 't Ampt der Kercken/Rotterd. 1649’ under quarto books on the- 
ology (no. 128). Given the title description, the book size, and the place of publication, this 
entry probably refers to the third edition of the treatise of Wtenbogaert, Tractaet van t ampt 
ende authoriteyt eener hooger Christelijcker overheydt: Derde editie, na de eygene handt van 
den autheur, verbetert, end’ vermeerdert; Hier zijn/ van nieuws/ bygevoegt eenige Verdedingen 
van dit Tractaet, over t gene Ruardus Acronius, Anthonius Walaeus, en andere/ daer tegens 
geschreven hebben/ gestelt by den selven autheur (Rotterdam: gedruckt by Joannes Naeranus, 
1647). See Catalogus variorum et insignium librorum praecipue theologicorum et miscel- 
laneorum Joannis Korbag, dum viveret Doctoris SS. theologiae (Amsterdam: apud Joannem 
Ravesteinium, 1673); Cis van Heertum, ‘Reading the Career of Johannes Koerbagh: The 
Auction Catalogue of His Library as a Reflection of His Life’ Lias 38 (2011), 1-57. 

116 On the details of this dispute, see Lieuwe van Aitzema, Saken van staet en oorlogh, in ende 
omtrent de Vereenigde Nederlanden, 6 vols. (The Hague: by Johan Veely, Johan Tongerloo, 
ende Jasper Doll, 1669-1672), 4:993ff; W. P. C. Knuttel, ‘Inleiding’ in Acta der particuliere 
synoden van Zuid-Holland, 1621-1700, 6 vols. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1908-1916), 4: 
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ministers reacted to the decision particularly harshly. Den ver-resenen Barnevelt 
[Ressurected Bernevelt], the title of one of their contra-De Witt pamphlets cho- 
sen by De souverainiteyt for refutation, succinctly expresses how this dispute 
revived the half-century-old memory of the strife for and against the church pol- 
icies of the State of Holland during the time under Johan van Oldenbarnevelt's 
leadership."” Against the Voetians’ assertion that De Witt's policy was to 
repeat ‘de verdorvens en getroubleerde voorvallen der Remonstrantsche factie’ 
(‘the corrupted and mad incidents caused by the Remonstrant faction"), the 
author of De souverainiteyt defends Oldenbarnevelt, Grotius, and their allies 
as Trouwhertighste Patriotten (‘the most faithful patriots’). Against the accu- 
sations that such a decree by the State concerning the matter of the church 
amounted to ‘an immense usurpation’, 'newfangledness, and ‘ambition,’ he 
makes his ‘Reformed Hollander’ a fictitious main speaker of the dialogue, refute 
their claims with Scripture itself. It is in this context that the author reproduces 
Wtenbogaert's biblical examples of Moses, Joshua, and the kings of the elected 
nation.!2° 

Hobbes has been falsely regarded to have been Koerbagh's source—should 
the attribution to Koerbagh be right—for the biblical argumentations con- 
cerning church-state relations in De souveraigniteyt.!?! This misunderstanding 
occured because of the intrinsic similarity between Wtenbogaert and Hobbes, 
in that they shared a focus upon through whom God gave His laws and orders to 
the Israelites. The mediators in this sense were, they believed, always the sov- 
ereign of each generation who governed God's peculiar people under God. For 
them this ‘fact’ proved that the supreme right over religion should belong to 
the sovereign of their time. This way of thinking brings Hobbes, Wtenbogaert, 


1657-1672 (1912), pp. vii-xxxiii; J. Th. de Visser, Kerk en staat, 3 vols. (Leiden: Sijthoff, 1926— 
1927), 2:316-322; M. Th. uit den Bogaard, De gereformeerden en Oranje tijdens het eerste 
Stadhouderloze tijdperk (Groningen: Wolters, 1954), pp. 205-215; Herbert H. Rowen, John 
de Witt: Grand Pensionary of Holland, 1625-1672 (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
1978), pp. 423-424, 430-436; Jonathan I. Israel, The Dutch Republic: Its Rise, Greatness, 
and Fall 1477-1806 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1995), pp. 758—766; Weststeijn, Commercial 
Republicanism in the Dutch Golden Age, pp. 310-316. 

117 FortheVoetian ministers’ commitment to this dispute on public prayer and various exam- 
ples of the revived interests regarding Oldenbarnevelt, Grotius, and the Remonstrant 
strife, see especially Israel, The Dutch Republic, pp. 764—765. 

118 [Gisbertus Voetius], Den ver-resenen Barnevelt, betabbert met alle sijne politycke maximen 
(Zirckzee: voor Pieter de Schryver, 1663), Knuttel no. 8798, p. 3. 

119 ‘Waermont De souverainiteyt, p. 5. 

120 "Waermont, De souverainiteyt, pp. 6—11. 

121 For example, Theo Verbeek, Spinoza's Theologico-Political Treatise: Exploring ‘the Will of 
God’ (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2003), p. 9. 
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and the author of De souveraigniteyt very close to each other concerning their 
understanding of Moses. Hobbes's interpretation, however, diverges from the 
others when it comes to the question of Joshua and Eleazar, as seen above.!?2 

This complex mass of mutually referencing but often competing interpre- 
tations of the Holy Text needs to be taken into consideration when reading 
Spinoza's Tractatus theologico-politicus. In this work as well, Deut. 17:8-13 is 
mentioned at least three times. The most detailed of these references appears 
in an addition to chapter 17 on the respublica Hebraeorum: annotation 38. This 
addition and the context in which it is set can be read as Spinoza's conscious 
attempt at a critical evaluation of the earlier discussions. 

Annotation 38 centrally concerns Spinoza's commentary on his contempo- 
raries' understanding of the Great Sanhedrin. Spinoza argues: 


The Rabbis imagine that what is known as the Great Sanhedrin was insti- 
tuted by Moses, and many Christians share in this delusion. Moses did 
indeed choose seventy colleagues to assist him in the task of government, 
being unable to bear alone the burden of the whole people. But at no 
time did he enact a law establishing a college of seventy members.!23 


These ‘many Christians’ who had the ‘delusion’ that Moses established some 
permanent constitutional organ called the Great Sanhedrin, consisting of sev- 
enty men, could include Cunaeus,7^ Grotius, and perhaps also the De la Court 


122  Furtheron this topic, see below section 4 of chapter 4. 

123 Spinoza, TTP, annotation 38, pp. 266-267/pp. 690-692: 'Magnum quod vulgo vocant 
Synedrium, fingunt Rabbini a Mose fuisse institutum, nec Rabbini soli, sed plurimi 
inter Christianos, qui cum Rabbinis ineptiunt. Moses quidem sibi 70 coadjutores elegit, 
qui cum ipso reipublicae curam haberent, quia solus sustinere non poterat onus totius 
populi, sed nullam legem unquam tulit de instituendo concilio septuagintavirali’. 

124 Cunaeus, De republica Hebraeorum, 132, p. 100/Eyffinger edition, p. 48: ‘Ante omnia offert 
se nobis concilium magnum Sanhedrin, in quod adscripti assessores septuaginta erant. 
Id concilium, cum constitutum a Mose esset, semper deinde sub Iudicibus, regibusque, 
et potificibus usque ad extremam Iudaeae desolationem fuit mansitque in ea urbe, quae 
sanctuarii sedes atque reipublicae arx esset. For Cunaeus’s view of this collegial body's 
function and membership, see 2.9, pp. 231-232/Eyffinger edition, p.102: ‘Ait Maimonides in 
Halacha Sanhedrin, in capite primo, Levitas sacerdotesque in eum senatum lectos fuisse, 
qui Jerosolymae supremus erat, et LXXI viris constabat, in quem adscripti etiam primores 
caeterorum Israelitarum erant. Ex quo fit profecto, ut non sacra duntaxat curasse, sed 
judicia exercuisse etiam civilia, et cum principe, aut summo populi ductore consultavisse 
de summa republica quosdam Levitarum sacerdotumque appareat. Magnum enim sena- 
tum Sanhedrin rex indicebat, princepsve, aut quocunque alio nomine appellandus fuit, 
qui statum publicum tuebatur. 
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brothers. In Spinoza's view, Deut. 17:8-13 defined something still different. His 
point in this complicated addition can be summarized as follows: 


1. Each tribe was ordered to appoint judges in the cities that God had given 
to them. 

2. Should it happen that the judges themselves were in doubt as to the law, 
they should go to the summus pontifex, or to the judex to whom these 
municipal judges were subordinate at that time. 

3. The summus pontifex refers to the high priest. The high priest was, ac- 
cording to the design of Moses, as understood by Spinoza, the only per- 
son who had the right to ask God directly for His will. The judex, i.e. judge, 
designates the person who held the highest political power in each era of 
ancient Jewish history. According to that same design, this person could 
not inquire something of God in person; he could only make his inquiry 
through the high priest. The high priest, in turn, could consult God only 
when consulted by another in this way, and not whenever he liked, as 
could Moses.!25 

4. Depending on who held the highest political power, the specific form of 
this judicial system could vary over time: it was also possible that two 
or more systems could exist at the same time in a parallel way. This was 
the case, for example, in the years after the kingdom had been split into 
Judah and Israel. 

5. In this sense, it is wrong to assume that the one and the same college 
of seventy members enacted by Moses continued to exist throughout 
history. 


Three points in Spinoza's argument are important to note. First, Spinoza's com- 
ment on Deuteronomy clearly reflects his view that in the Hebrew state after 
Moses’s death, power was separated between the high priest and the politi- 
cal leader or leaders of each time.!?6 Spinoza's model, presenting the Hebrew 


125 Spinoza, TTP, 17, §. 14, p. 209/pp. 554-556: ‘at non ut Moses, quandocunque volebat, sed 
tantum ab imperatore vel summo concilio vel similibus rogatus’. 

126 SeeSpinoza, TTP,17, $8.10,12-15, pp. 208-212 /pp. 550—562, especially at $.10, p. 208/pp. 550— 
552: jus leges interpretandi et Dei responsa communicandi penes unum, et jus et potestas 
imperium administrandi secundum leges jam explicatas et jam communicata responsa 
penes alium erat. Qua de re vide Num. cap. XXVII. v. 21’ As this quote shows, Spinoza 
founds his bicephalous model of the Hebrews' regime upon an interpretation of Num. 
27:21 (according to the King James Version: 'And he shall stand before Eleazar the priest, 
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constitution like an oval with two foci, is in apparent contrast to Hobbes’s cen- 
tralistic characterization; the English philosopher always made explicit which 
of these two groups was higher within the hierarchy, as shown in his inter- 
pretation of Num. 27:21 with the subordination of Joshua to Eleazar, as well 
as in his argument that the priests’ office after the election of Saul became 
‘Ministeriall’, i.e. secondary to the king. 

Second, close examination of Spinoza’s wording reveals that he adjusts 
the expression of Deuteronomy to reflect his understanding of the Hebrews’ 
state as a two-headed regime under the high priest and the political leader(s) 
in each era. Spinoza writes that the subordinate judges of the town should 
turn to the ‘summum pontificem [...] vel judicem’ (‘the supreme pontifex [i.e. 
the high priest] [...] or the judge’). What Spinoza calls summum pontificem, 
in the singular, actually stands in the plural in the original Hebrew of Deut. 
17:9. Furthermore, it is noteworthy that he disconnects the high priest from 
the ‘judge’ with vel (‘or’).!2” These features, especially the last, might perhaps 
seem to suggest that Spinoza took the side of the two-senate model, as in the 
Tremellius-Junius translation and Walaeus’s treatise, with its sympathy for 
the separation of church and state that rejected the one-senate model found 
in Grotius. However, in Spinoza’s view, it was necessary to ask the high priest 
for the final judgment in interpreting the law in all cases; even if the munici- 
pal judges chose to go to the ‘judge’ instead of the high priest, this ‘judge’, the 
secular authority, did not have the exclusive right to interpret the divine laws 
and needed to consult the high priest. If the Deuteronomic verses only indi- 
cate that the town judges’ inquiries were always to end with the high priest, 
what then ultimately distinguishes Spinoza's interpretation of Deut. 17:8-13 
from Walaeus's and similar? 

The third point concerns this question. What is perhaps the most interesting 
difference between Spinoza and the others, including Hobbes, is that Spinoza, 
unlike his predecessors, did not identify the ideal church-state relationship 
immediately as that which appears in the verses of Deut. 17. He certainly looked 


who shall ask counsel for him, after the judgment of Urim before the Lord: at his word 
shall they go out, and at his word they shall come in, both he, and all the children of 
Israel with him, even all the Congregation"). In annotation 37 attached to this passage, 
Spinoza criticizes biblical translators for rendering Num. 27:19 and 23 incorrectly, and 
consequently for not rightly understanding Joshua's status as princeps. 

127 Spinoza, rrp, annotation 38, p. 266/p. 690: ‘et si contingeret, ut ipsi judices de jure dubi- 
tarent, ad summum pontificem (qui scilicet legum summus interpres), ve/ judicem, cui eo 
tempore subordinati essent (nam is jus habebat pontificem consulendi), adirent, ut juxta 
pontificis explicationem litem dirimerent! Emphasis added. 
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to the Bible for a teaching relevant for his time, but his way of identifying that 
teaching is more complicated than that of his contemporaries. Spinoza’s inter- 
pretation of these verses is coupled with another set of interpretations, through 
which he argued that a kind of ‘secret poison’ was hidden by God Himself in the 
arrangement that divided authority between the high priest and the political 
rulers.2? This poison derived ultimately from the law which allotted the duties 
of priesthood only to the Levites because the others were regarded as impure.!29 
The burden of feeding the Levites from the budgets of the other Israelites, and 
the people's feelings of disgrace over being regarded as impure, caused the peo- 
ple to develop an antipathy to the Levites. Moreover, it was precisely because of 
this distinction between the Levites and the other Israelites that political lead- 
ers could not possess full rights with respect to religion. This prompted them 
to introduce new gods in the hope that they would no longer need to consult 
the priests for their interpretation of the law. In the long run, such antagonism 
caused the decline of the Hebrew state. God enacted this law on the exclusive 
Levitical priesthood intentionally, in order to take revenge upon the Hebrews 
for worshipping the golden calf, according to Spinoza. His argument suggests 
that any verses, including Deut. 17:8-13, containing the corollaries of the prin- 
ciple that the Levites alone were entitled to serve God should not be followed 
by his contemporaries, since they were indeed designed by God to bring about 
the state's decline. 


128 Spinoza, TTP, 17, $8. 26-29, pp. 217-220/pp. 574—582, especially at 8. 26, p. 217/p. 574: 
'si Deus eorum imperium constantius voluisset, aliter etiam jura et leges condidisset 
aliamque rationem id administrandi instituisset’ 

129 Spinoza asserts that while God originally intended to allot sacerdotal charges to the first 
son of each family (Num. 8:17), the Israelites’ worship of the golden calf infuriated Him 
so badly that He deprived the people of this primogenital right and gave it to the Levites 
(Deut. 10:8). This divine revenge theory offered by Spinoza is based on his reading of Ezek. 
20:25-26 in a way that considerably deviates from its usual translation (Spinoza, TTP, 17, 
§. 26, pp. 217-218/p. 576). The main point of deviation concerns 29713 in verse 26. This 
word, the verb 539 (‘go through’) in the hiphil infinitive form (causative), preceded by 
the preposition 2, is usually taken in translation (including the Vulgate, the Geneva Bible, 
the King James Version, the Statenvertaling, and Tremellius-Junius) to denote the action 
of the Israelites when they gave their firstborn children as an offering to heathen gods, 
particularly by "letting them go through' the fire. Spinoza, on the other hand, interprets 
the same passage as referring to the action of God to remittere (‘to let go back’, ‘send back, 
etc.), i.e. to dismiss or to reject all the firstborn children ('remittendo omnem aperturam 
vulvae"). On this topic, see also Yitzhak Y. Melamed, 'Spinoza's Respublica divina: The Rise 
and Fall, Virtues and Vices of the Hebrew Republic (Chapter 17-18), in Baruch de Spinoza: 
Theologisch-politischer Traktat, ed. Otfried Hóffe (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 2014), pp. 195- 
210 (pp. 205-209). 
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It is clear that Spinoza spoke of the Levites as a metaphor for the clerics and 
clericalism of his day.!?? His subversive re-interpretation of the meaning of the 
Levitical priesthood consists a frontal attack to Walaeus's central argument for 
the two-senate model. Spinoza's strategy is also in contrast to Grotius's, who 
rather avoided direct criticism, choosing instead to accumulate indirect philo- 
logical and historical evidences that amount to relativize unfavourable politi- 
cal consequences deriving from the rigidly separated religious jurisdiction 
of the priesthood. Spinoza's message could be summarized as follows: piety 
would not be advanced by limiting the rights of contemporary political rul- 
ers with respect to religion because they belong to the laity; rather, this would 
cause the decline of religion and the republic. 

Not only because of annotation 38, but also as a whole, Spinoza's attempt 
to understand the ruling system among the Hebrews after the death of Moses 
can be interpreted as his solution to the problem immanent in the tradition 
preceding him. As seen above, there was remarkable dissent over who the sov- 
ereign had been after the death of the great prophet. On the one hand, the 
English philosopher Hobbes regarded Eleazar the high priest and, after his 
death, his descendants as the sovereign prophets until the election of Saul. On 
the other hand, the Dutch authors renowned for biblical knowledge either as 
ministers (Wtenbogaert) or as scholars (Grotius, Cunaeus) held the view that 
Joshua was the successor of Moses, subordinating all priests to him. Except 
for Wtenbogaert, they also emphasized the Great Sanhedrin as an explicit or 
implicit metaphor for the collegial ruling body of the Republic.!*! This situ- 
ation was arguably awkward for those sympathetic to the States Party in the 
First Stadholderless Period. In their defence of the regents' policy against 
the contesting ministers, they found an excellent expression of their politi- 
cal stance in Hobbes's conclusion that the civil sovereign holds power that 
is incontestable by any mortal—in matters both civil and ecclesiastical. The 
biblical arguments offered by the English scholar for this purpose differed 


130 For example, the expression imperium in imperio, which Spinoza uses to denote the evil 
of the Levites' privileged status (Spinoza, TTP, 17, §. 29, p. 220/pp. 580, 582), is a known 
idiom; it was employed in his day particularly to denounce the excessive degree of the 
church's independence from secular authority. For another interpretative possibility 
whereby 'the Levites' are understood as a metaphor for Holland, see Verbeek, Spinoza's 
Theologico-Political Treatise, pp. 133-134. 

131 Although Van Berckel said nothing directly concerning the issue, it should also be remem- 
bered that in translating Hobbes's list of those who could not have held sovereignty among 
the Hebrews, Van Berckel made a bold change as discussed in section 7 in this chapter. 
From this it can be inferred that Van Berckel, too, disliked a form of rule dominated by the 
clerical class. 
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unmistakably and fundamentally from the tenets of interpretation with which 
they were more familiar. 

With this in mind, Spinoza’s interpretation is complicated but clever. 
Arguably he does something considerably more than reproduce a ‘conven- 
tional’ Erastian reading of the Old Testament.!3? Spinoza admitted that only 
the summus pontifex was entitled to directly ask God to reveal His will; this 
spared Spinoza a strained interpretation of Scripture. Moreover, the series of 
arguments shown above contain devices carefully designed to eliminate the 
possiblity of inferring any supremacy of the professional clerics of his day over 
the secular authority. The most important of these devices can be restated 
as follows: 

First, what the summus pontifex received from God held no binding force 
until Joshua’ (or supremus exercitus imperator, presumably the stadholder) 
and concilia (similarly, the ‘states of each province’) accepted it and decided 
to endorse it as a command. Consequently, the supreme priest was not free to 
decide when to exercise this right; instead, he was allowed to do so at the sole 
discretion of one of these political leaders. 

Furthermore, that right held by the high priest was derived ultimately from 
Moses, who had been the sovereign, and as such, it was not actually the right 
of the high priest, but an extension of the sovereign's right, entrusted by the 
sovereign to his servant.?? This last point was stated by Spinoza explicitly to 
refute the contemporary distinction between jus sacrum and jus civile, which 
attributed only the latter to the sovereign. 

Lastly, and most importantly, the biblical principle to reserve the priest- 
hood for the Levites was, according to Spinoza, a 'secret poison' given by a 
revengeful God Himself. This is a fundamental attack on the legitimacy of 
separating clerics from laypersons and reserving important religious func- 
tions for the former. Moreover, as mentioned above, Spinoza's negative view 
of the Levites' election implies that his Dutch contemporaries should stop 
regarding Deut. 17:8—13 as the model that directly dictates the ideal relation- 
ship between the church and state of their own time. For this judicial system, 
which (according to Spinoza's interpretation) commanded that certain legal 


132 Cf. Nelson, The Hebrew Republic, pp. 130—133. Further on this topic, see below, section 4 of 
chapter 4. 

133 Spinoza, rTP, 19, §. 14 p. 234/p. 618: ‘quasi ponitfices illud jus a Mose non acceperint (qui, 
ut supra ostendimus, summum solus imperium retinuit), ex cujus etiam decreto eodem 
privari poterant; [...] Nam, ut jam ostendimus, Moses nullum imperii successorem elegit, 
sed ejus omnia officia ita distribuit, ut posteri ejus vicarii visi fuerint, qui imperium, quasi 
rex absens esset, non mortuus, administrabant. 
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questions be sent either directly to the high priest or to him via the political 
leader(s), was the outcome of that spiteful principle which held one certain 
group among the people of the nation as the authentic interpreters of God’s 
laws. According to Spinoza’s logic many other verses describing the Hebrew 
arrangement of the secular and the sacred lost their exemplary character for 
the philosopher's own time— including Num. 27:21 and Mal. 2:7. 

This last point, in particular, eventually diminished the political relevancy 
of the disagreement that Spinoza’s predecessors had about how to interpret 
Deut. 17:8-13, Num. 27:21, and similar verses, regarding the issue of the regime 
in the post-Moses era. Whether Eleazar may have been superior to Joshua 
(as Hobbes believed) or Joshua to Eleazar (as Wtenbogaert, Grotius, and oth- 
ers asserted) does not essentially matter in Spinoza's view, because the true 
teaching consists of the fact that the entire system based on the separation of 
political and sacerdotal powers was designed by God Himself to bring about 
a disaster. Spinoza's interpretative operation about this 'secret poison, though 
itself based on an audacious reading of Ezek. 20:26, can therefore be seen as his 
attempt to provide an alternative understanding for his contemporaries con- 
cerning the consequences of the regime left by God and Moses. 


9 The Tractatus theologico-politicus and Leviathan 


Before closing this chapter and going on to discuss Spinoza's TTP in more detail, 
a brief answer should be offered to the possible objection against regarding 
Leviathan as one of the works that Spinoza had in mind when writing the TTP, 
in that the inventory of the books that he owned at the time of his death con- 
tains De cive but not a single version of Leviathan.1?* 

There are a number of important links between the works of Hobbes and 
Spinoza. Hobbes's name is mentioned several times in Spinoza's writing, albeit 
without any reference to a specific Hobbesian title.?5 The timeline of the publi- 
cation of Spinoza's and Hobbes's works leave open the possibility that Spinoza 
had access to Leviathan when composing the rrp. It can be deduced from 
Letter 29 that by September / October 1665 at the latest, Spinoza was already 
working on a text concerning theological matters.!?6 This is undoubtably the 


134 Lebensgeschichte Spinozas, 1:341-361 (Dok. 151). 

135 For example, see Spinoza, TTP, annotation 33, p. 263/p. 686; Letter 50 from Spinoza to 
Jarig Jelles on the date of 2 June 1674 contained in Spinoza opera, 4:238-239. 

136 Around this period, Spinoza was involved in a local controversy at Voorburg regarding 
the appointment of a parish minister. See Lebensgeschichte Spinozas, 1:279-281; Piet 
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future TTP. The letter’s author, Henry Oldenburg, describes Spinoza as ‘not so 
much philosophizing as, if I may say so, theologizing—in fact on angels, proph- 
ecy, miracles [de Angelis quippe, prophetia, miraculis]'!3? Spinoza handed over 
his manuscript of the completed work to his publisher Rieuwertz in late 1669 
or in early 1670.19? Hobbes's works had been accessible to the general Dutch 
public since the publication of De cive in 1647, as discussed in the first sec- 
tion of chapter 2.13? The first edition of Leviathan was published in London 
in 1651, in English, a language which Spinoza was presumably unable to read.!49 
However, in 1667, more then a decade later, a brother-in-law of Adriaen and 
Johannes Koerbagh published Abraham van Berckel’s translation of Leviathan 
in Dutch, a language of which Spinoza was not a native speaker, but was a well- 
advanced user.!^! In 1668, a Latin translation by Hobbes himself was finally 
published in Amsterdam by Joannes Blaeu. Since shortly after the publication 
of De cive in 1647, publications reflecting the influence of Hobbes's ideas began 


Steenbakkers, ‘Spinoza, de legenden voorbij’ ['Spinoza, beyond the legends’], farewell lec- 
ture given on 2nd September 2016 at the Luthern Church in Utrecht. 

137 Letter 29 from Henry Oldenburg to Spinoza, Spinoza opera, 4365. The start of the TTP's 
preparation can be dated still earlier than 1665 if one admits the hypothesis that the TTP 
was originally written as, or reuses some arguments from, the Apologia that Spinoza is 
said to have written around the occasion of his excommunication from the synagogue. 
The same could be said if the ‘tractatum theologico-politicum’, mentioned by Adriaen 
Paets in his letter to Arnold Poelenburg signed on 3o March 1660 (H. W. Blom and 
J. M. Kerkhoven, ‘A Letter concerning an Early Draft of Spinoza's Treatise on Religion and 
Politics? Studia Spinozana 1 (1985), 371-378) can be identified as (some earlier version of) 
the rrp. These hypotheses, however, are not documented well enough to deduce from 
them some constructive thesis for the TTP’s interpretation. For a succinct and sound sum- 
mary of the related sources and their evaluation, see Jacqueline Lagrée, Pierre-Frangois 
Moreau, and Fokke Akkerman, ‘Introduction’, in Spinoza: Tractatus theologico-politicus 
(Paris: PUF, 1999), pp. 3-17 (410). 

138 Noel Malcolm, ‘Hobbes, Ezra, and the Bible: The History of a Subversive Idea’, in Aspects 
of Hobbes, pp. 383-431 (p. 391). 

139 See above, section 1 of chapter 2. The references to the related editions of Hobbes's works 
are given there. 

140 On Spinoza's knowledge in English, see Letter 26 from Spinoza to Henry Oldenburg 
(ca. 1620-1677) in Spinoza opera, 4:159; See also Carl Gebhardt, ‘Einleitung zu den beiden 
Traktaten’, in Spinoza opera, 5:223-258 (p. 246). 

141 About Wagenaar’s relationship with Koerbagh family, see below n. 148. On Spinoza's abil- 
ity in Dutch, see, for example, letters exchanged with Willem de Blyenbergh in 1664-1665: 
Letters 18-24 and 27 in Spinoza opera, 4779157, 160—162. Spinoza fulfilled his correspon- 
dent's wish to have his reply in Dutch (Letter 20, p. 125), while confessing that he felt in 
that language not so free as ‘in the language in which I am raised’ (Letter 19, p. 95). 
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to appear from the camp of Cartesian intellectuals. The adversaries of Decartes 
included Hobbes on their list of regrettable consequences of the new philos- 
ophy. From the following passage of an anti-Cartesian pamphlet published 
by the anonymous author ‘Suetonius Tranquillus’ in 1656, it can be gathered 
that the Dutch antagonists of Cartesianism were very well aware of the content 
of Hobbes's biblical interpretation in Parts 111 and 1v of Leviathan: 


142 
143 


There is another example from the philosophy, however: Thomas Hobbes, 
an Englishman, whose name the Cartesians mention often in their writ- 
ings. He, too, has a singular, new philosophy, which has implications 
unfavourable to Cartesianism in various points and accompanies many 
profane teachings: which are that the angels are not divinely created spir- 
itual substance but spiritual inspiration and imagination; that Moses is 
not the author of the five first books [of the Bible]; that eternal life shall 
be upon the earth, at Jerusalem; and that hell, too, shall be on the earth; 
Satan, an arch-enemy of God's kingdom; and more examples of this sort, 
which can be found in his English work, Leviathan, published in 1651. 
Would Irenaeus think that freedom would be curtailed if a constraint 
is imposed upon such philosophers together with their philosophy? Or 
would he regard it as persecution if they are suppressed? In contrast 
our opinion is this: Satan sows the seeds of heresies often under the 
name of philosophy; therefore, as soon as a single piece of such danger 
is detected, it is righteous and necessary to resist heresies betimes and 
with all strength. It is better for philosophers to complain about their 
wild freedom than for the church to lose her peace and purity.!43 


The meaning is not clear. Some words may be missing. 


‘Suetonius Tranquillus, Den overtuyghden Cartesiaen, ofte clare aenwysinge uyt de beden- 
ckingen van Irenaeus Philalethius, dat de stellingen en allegatien in de ‘Nader openinge’ 
tot laste van Cartesianen, in saecken de theologie raeckende, nae waerheyt en ter goeder 
trouwe zijn by een gebracht (Leiden: gedruckt voor Cornelis Banheinning, 1656), Knuttel 
no. 7804, p. 7: ‘Doch een ander exempel uyt de philosophie: Thomas Hobbes Engels-man/ 
diens naem de Cartesianen in hare schriften dickmael spellen/ heeft oock een bysondere 
nieuwe Philosophie/ die in verscheyde stucken de Cartesiaensche tegen-loopt/ en met 
sich sleept veel profane leeringen: namelijck/ dat de Engelen niet en sijn geestelicke sub- 
stantien van Godt geschapen, maer geestelicke ingevingen en inbeeldingen: Dat Moses niet 
en is de Schryver van de vijf eerste boecken: Dat het eeuwich leven sal op aerde te Jerusalem 
zijn; en oock de Hel op aerde: De Satan een aerdts vyandt van Godts rijck; en wat sulcx meer 
is, gelijck te sien is in sijnen Engelschen Leviathan van Anno 1651. soude Irenaeus meynen/ 
dat de vryheyt te kort soude gheschieden/ indien soodanige Philosophen met hare philos- 
ophie wierden ingebonden? ofte vervolginge/ als sy geweert wierden? wy in 't tegendeel 
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From these connections, Hobbes's Leviathan, including its daring assertions 
about religion, can arguably be seen as quite well known in the stream of 
debate urging Spinoza to compose his Tractatus theologico-politicus. 
Furthermore, there is some possibility that Spinoza's exposure to the bibli- 
cal argumentations in Leviathan may have begun even prior to the appearance 
of the printed versions in the languages with which he was familiar. In The 
Intertraffic of the Mind (1983),^^ C. W. Schoneveld identified the actual transla- 
tor of the1667 Dutch Leviathan as Abraham van Berckel, who was likely a friend 
of Spinoza's, or at least a very close friend of Adriaen Koerbagh.'^5 Particularly 
interesting in Schoneveld's work is the revelation that Van Berckel had already 
referred to Hobbes's criticism in 1665, in a footnote added to his translation 
of Religio medici by Sir Thomas Brown concerning Moses's authorship of the 
Pentateuch; this occurred in Leiden in the context of the controversy for and 
against the Cartesians' libertas philosophandi. In another footnote in that same 
book, Van Berckel also quotes a large passage from chapter 38 of Leviathan. 
The Dutch text of this quote is exactly the same, except for one change in word 
order, as the corresponding passage in the Dutch Leviathan published in 1667.146 
These facts show that by 1665, the earliest datable year of the TTP's prepa- 
ration, a friend of Spinoza had already read Leviathan and developed quite 
an extended knowledge of and interest in Hobbes's critical view of the Bible 
elucidated in the work.^" Given that the quotation in Religio medici from 
chapter 38 of Leviathan almost perfectly agrees with the corresponding pas- 
sage in the Dutch Leviathan of 1667, it could be supposed that Van Berckel's 
translation was already quite far along by 1665, reaching at least chapter 38, or, 
alternatively, that he first translated the chapters concerning biblical criticism, 
including chapter 38, before moving on to the rest of the text. These possible 


oordelen/ nadien de Sathan onder de naem van philosophie dickmael ketteryen saeyt/ 
dat het billijck en noodich is/ soo daer eenigh gevaer werdt ghespeurt/ in tijdts met alle 
macht die tegen te gaen: beter ist dat de Philosophen klagen van hare onghebonden vry- 
heyt/ dan de Kercke van haer rust en suyverheyt verloren te hebben.’ 

144 C. W. Schoneveld, Intertraffic of the Mind: Studies in Seventeenth-Century Anglo-Dutch 
Translation with a Checklist of Books Translated from English into Dutch, 1600-1700 (Leiden: 
Brill / Universitaire Pers Leiden, 1983). 

145 K. O. Meinsma, Spinoza en zijn kring: historisch-kritische studiën over Hollandsche vrij- 
geesten (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1896), pp. 183-184. 

146 Schoneveld, Intertraffic of the Mind, p. 8. 

147 Van Berckel’s strong interest in Hobbes's ideas on religion can be confirmed by the index 
attached to his Dutch translation of Leviathan, which includes more detailed entries 
for religious concepts than for other subjects. On this point, see Malcolm, Editorial 
Introduction, p. 283. 
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scenarios fit well with Oldenburg’s testimony, mentioned above, that in 
autumn 1665 Spinoza was working ‘on angels, prophecy, miracles’: these sub- 
jects are discussed in Leviathan in chapters 34, 36, and 37, respectively.14? 
Given the chronological order of publication of De cive and the three ver- 
sions of Leviathan, as well as Spinoza’s personal connection to those involved 
in the Dutch translation, as Malcolm has also pointed out,” it is possible that 
Spinoza read Leviathan in either or both of its printed versions in Dutch and 
in Latin, or even in Van Berckel's manuscript of the former, before sending his 
own manuscript to the publisher. These facts justify the question raised by Theo 
Verbeek: ‘Does it make sense to interpret Spinoza’s Theologico-political treatise 
as a commentary on Hobbes or to see Part 111 of Leviathan as a prototype of 
Spinoza's Theologico-political treatise?’>° Certainly, even in consideration of all 
these points, there is still no definitive evidence that unambiguously establishes 
Spinoza's knowledge of Part 111 of Leviathan; it can be regarded as being highly 
probable, but not absolutely certain. Yet such a high degree of probability is 


148 See also Schoneveld, Intertraffic of the Mind, p. 40; Werner Euler, 'Spinozas Kritik des 
Hobbesschen Staatsrechts, in Der lange Schatten des Leviathan: Hobbes' politische 
Philosophie nach 350 Jahren: Vorträge des internationalen Arbeitsgesprüchs am n. und 12. 
Oktober 2001 in der Herzog-August-Bibliothek in Wolfenbüttel, ed. Dieter Hüning (Berlin: 
Duncker & Humblot, 2005), pp. 279-330 (p. 282). Also noteworthy in this context is 
the fact that the publisher of the Dutch Leviathan, Jacob Wagenaar in Amsterdam, 
was connected to the Koerbagh family by marriage; Catharina Blauwenhelm, a niece 
of Adriaen and Johannes Koerbagh, was married on 29 May 1666 to Jacobus Wagenaar. 
As Gelderblom points out, Adriaen was probably on close terms with this new couple, 
because on 12 September of the same year Adriaen attended the baptism of their first 
son as one of the two witnesses at the Nieuwe Kerk. See Arie-Jan Gelderblom, 'The 
Publisher of Hobbes's Dutch Leviathan’, in Across the Narrow Seas: Studies in the History 
and Bibliography of Britain and the Low Countries; Presented to Anna E. C. Simoni, ed. by 
Susan Roach (London: The British Library, 1991), pp. 162-166. This fact strengthens the 
supposition that Adriaen Koerbagh, as Van Berckel's friend and the presumable mediator 
between him and Wagenaar, had access to the manuscript of the Dutch Leviathan and 
that the manuscript was circulating within close reach of Spinoza. 

149 Malcolm, ‘Hobbes and Spinoza’, p. 47: ‘However, the main outlines of the political theory 
in that book are drawn not from debates within Judaism but from the Dutch Hobbesian- 
repubican tradition. Even the lengthy discussions of the Old Testament in that treatise 
may also owe something directly to Hobbes: although Spinoza did not read English, he 
was a friend of the man who was translating Leviathan into Dutch in the period 1665-7, 
and he may also have had time to benefit from the Latin translation of Leviathan (1668) 
before finishing the Tractatus theologico-politicus in 1670. See also Malcolm, ‘Hobbes, 
Ezra, and the Bible, p. 391. 

150 Verbeek, Spinoza's Theologico-Political Treatise, p. 9. 
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surely more than enough to justify attempts to compare Spinoza’s and Hobbes’s 
biblical interpretations. 

Moreover, the historical relevancy of comparing the biblical interpretations 
of Leviathan and the TTP is vouched for, particularly in virtue of the ‘frame- 
work of mediation’ The analysis in the preceding part of this book has shown 
that the commitment to the question of mediators of divine will made the 
frame of Hobbes's thought about the church-state relationship highly remi- 
niscent of both camps in the Remonstrant troubles. Accordingly, even when 
taking a strictly positivistic approach to historical evidence and forbidding any 
assumption that Spinoza had in-depth knowledge of Leviathan when writing 
the TTP on the basis of the inventory list of Spinoza’s library or on the basis 
of the other sources available, the fact still remains that Spinoza was 
acquainted with past and contemporary discourses relating to the ‘framework 
of mediation’. Not only did he possess another important work in this com- 
bined tradition, Grotius’s De imperio,*?! but the Koerbagh brothers’ library, 
from which Spinoza could borrow titles, contained Walaeus's Opera omnia of 
1643 (which includes a Latin translation of his Het ampt der kerckendienaren)9? 
and a mistranscribed volume which most likely refers to the third edition of 
Wtenbogaert’s Tractaet van tampt ende authoriteyt.? In addition, section 3 of 
chapter 5 points out further evidence which proves that Spinoza's friends were 
familiar with the issues surrounding the concept of mediators of divine will. 

It is therefore possible that Spinoza undertook (without knowing so, under 
this supposition), e.g. in chapters 1 and 2 of the TTP, an investigation, which 
as such had, as a critique of divine will's mediators, strong parallels with what 
Hobbes did in chapters 34 and 36 of Leviathan. It is precisely their common 


151 See above, n. 11. 

152 No. 21 of ‘Theological Books in folio’ in Catalogus librorum Joannis Korbag, sig. Aar: ‘Walaei 
Opera, Lugd. Bat. 1643. This refers to Antonius Walaeus, Opera omnia, 2 vols. (Leiden: ex 
officina Francisci Hackii, 1643). The second volume of this posthumously edited collec- 
tion of Walaeus’s works contains Tractatus de munere ministrorum ecclesiae et inspectione 
magistratus circa illud, a Latin translation by Ludovicus a Renesse of his Het ampt der 
kerckendienaren: Midtsgaders de authoriteyt, ende opsicht, die een hooghe Christelicke over- 
heydt daer over toecompt (Middelburg: by Adriaen vanden Vivere, 1615). 

153 No. 128 of ‘Theological Books in quarto’ in Catalogus librorum Joannis Korbag, sig. A3v: 
‘Uytenbogaert van 't Ampt der Kercken/ Rotterd. 1649. For more on this entry, see above, 
n. 115. As Cis van Heertum emphasizes, this inventory catalogue of the Koerbagh broth- 
ers’ library also includes ‘Hobbes Leviathan/ fijn Papier, an edition of the Dutch transla- 
tion of Leviathan for a personal gift, which Van Berckel probably prepared especially for 
the brothers. Spinoza could, theoretically, have benefitted from such personal drafts and 
editions. 
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interest in the question of mediators that keeps the two philosophers’ biblical 
interpretations in these chapters strongly parallel and therefore worth com- 
paring. The parallel can be seen in the daring choice of both men to thematize 
Old Testament prophets (in the footsteps of Grotius, but treading into the area 
which Grotius himself had not dared to enter) in their selections of concrete 
biblical subjects and quotations, and in their general designs to employ these 
arguments to relativize the clerical—ultimately biblical—grip upon society. 
Accordingly, as two versions of the mediator critique, the rrp and Leviathan 
deserve a close comparison with each other. 

As discussed in the introduction of this book, the comparison between the 
TTP's and Leviathan's biblical interpretations has the following four focuses: 
jus circa sacra, the authority of the Bible, media of revelation, and the Spirit of 
God. The next chapter (chapter 4) will therefore trace Spinoza's theory of jus 
circa sacra and investigate Spinoza's stance to the mixed tradition of Grotian 
and Hobbesian biblical argument regarding this topic. The chapter that fol- 
lows (chapter 5) will first address Spinoza's concept of libertas philosophandi, 
before going over the remaining three objects of the TrP-Leviathan compari- 
son in chapters 6-8. This is because a curious intersection of the questions of 
jus circa sacra and libertas philosophandi forms the background of Spinoza's 
engagement with these three issues. How such an intersection took place in 
the conceptual world of Spinoza's circle will be explained in the last section 
of chapter 5. 


CHAPTER 4 


Spinoza on Jus circa sacra 


1 Introduction: Echoes of Contemporary Controversies 


‘The right concerning religious matters [ jus circa sacra] belongs absolutely 
to the sovereigns.” This central thesis of chapter 19 of the rrp provided one of 
the most important messages, alongside the defence of libertas philosophandi, 
that Spinoza offered to his contemporaries regarding the political realities of 
the Dutch Republic at the end of the First Stadholderless Period. The philoso- 
pher describes his opponents as follows: 


there are many who absolutely deny that this right, namely concern- 
ing religious matters, belongs to the sovereigns and refuse to acknowl- 
edge them as interpreters of the divine law, whence indeed they take for 
themselves the liberty to accuse and to disgrace them publicly, even to 
excommunicate them from the church (as Ambrose once did to Emperor 
Theodosius)? 


Spinoza argues that these negative activities amount to splitting the imperium, 
i.e. the power to command, or the state itself. He even insinuates that the ulti- 
mate aim of these critics actually lay in taking that ruling power into their own 
hands (viam ad imperium affectare). 

This last point in particular— namely, that what hides behind anti-jus circa 
sacra discourses is a political striving for power—is reminiscent of the argu- 
ments used to criticize Gisbertus Voetius and his ministerial colleagues. Part of 


1 Spinoza, TTP, 19, p. 228/p. 604, chapter title: 'Ostenditur jus circa sacra penes summas potes- 
tates omnino esse, et religionis cultum externum reipublicae paci accommodari debere, si 
recte Deo obtemberare velimus: For a recent account of Spinoza's concept of jus circa sacra 
and its context, see Roberto Bordoli, ‘The Monopoly of Social Affluence: The Jus Circa 
Sacra around Spinoza, in The Dutch Legacy: Radical Thinkers of the 17th Century and the 
Enlightenment, ed. Sonja Lavaert and Winfried Schróder (Leiden: Brill, 2016), pp. 121-149. 

2 Spinoza, TTP, 19, S. 1, p. 228/p. 604: ‘plurimi sunt, qui pernegant hoc jus, nempe circa sacra, 
summis potestatibus competere, neque eos interpretes juris divini agnoscere volunt; unde 
etiam licentiam sibi sumunt easdem accusandi et traducendi, imo ab ecclesia (ut olim 
Ambrosius Theodosium Caesarem) excommunicandi: 

3 Spinoza, TTP, 19, S. 1, p. 228/p. 604: ‘Sed eos hac ratione imperium dividere, imo viam ad 
imperium affectare, infra in hoc ipso capite videbimus: 
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a broader offensive in the 1650s, those churchmen had organized a polemical 
campaign from the pulpit against the customary privilege held by Utrecht city 
patricians that allowed them to gain private profits from the properties that 
used to belong to the Catholic Church before the Reformation.* In this dis- 
pute over so-called kerkelijke goederen (‘church property’), they were resisted 
by Martinus Schoock, once an ally of Voetius in Voetius’s confrontation with 
Descartes, but now his enemy? Schoock denounced such an attempt to find 
fault with the city authority in public as nothing other than ‘sedition’ founded 
‘on the pretext of religious law’ (praetextu juris Ecclesiastici). The ministers’ 
activity, he argued, served to ‘deprive the magistrates of what they had pos- 
sessed rightly and orderly for almost a century'® Voetius, for his part, needed 


4 On this controversy, see A. C. Duker, Gisbertus Voetius, 4 vols. (Leiden: Brill, 1897-1915), 
2 (1910): 294-340; J. C. Trimp, Jodocus van Lodensteyn: Predikant en dichter (Kampen: De 
Groot Goudriaan, 1987), p. 67ff; Doede Nauta, Samuel Maresius (Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1935), 
pp. 298-304; F. A. van Lieburg, De Nadere Reformatie in Utrecht ten tijde van Voetius: Sporen in 
de gereformeerde kerkeraadsacta (Rotterdam: Lindenberg Boeken & Muziek, 1989), pp. 57-58; 
M. Th. uit den Bogaard, De gereformeerden en Oranje tijdens het eerste Stadhouderloze Tijdperk 
(Groningen: Wolters, 1954), pp 173-179; Rienk Vermij, The Calvinist Copernicans: The Reception 
of the New Astronomy in the Dutch Republic, 1575-1750 (Amsterdam: Koninklijke Nederlandse 
Akademie van Wetenschappen, 2002), pp. 225-227; F. G. M. Broeyer, ‘Een gerefomeerd stem- 
pel op de samenleving? in Geschiedenis van de Provincie Utrecht, ed. C. Dekker and J. Aalbers, 
3 vols. (Utrecht: Spectrum, 1997), 2: Van 1528 tot 1780, pp. 324-325. 

5 Schoock had made his name prior to that point as a vehement critic of Descartes, taking 
the side of Voetius, by publishing Admiranda methodus novae philosophiae Renati des Cartes 
(Utrecht: ex officina Joannis van Waesberge, 1643). See Theo Verbeek, ed., René Descartes 
et Martin Schoock: La Querelle d'Utrecht (Paris: Impressions Nouvelles, 1988); Henri Krop, 
‘Martinus Schoock’, in Dictionary of Seventeenth- and Eighteenth-Century Dutch Philosophers, 
ed. Wiep van Bunge et al. (Bristol: Thoemmes, 2003), 1:890-895. His later contributions to 
the jus publicum tradition have been pointed out by Michael Stolleis, ‘Arcana imperii und 
ratio status: Bemerkungen zur politischen Theorie des frühen 17. Jahrhunderts’, in Staat und 
Staatsräson in der frühen Neuzeit: Studien zur Geschichte des öffentlichen Rechts (Frankfurt am 
Main: Suhrkamp, 1990), pp. 37-72. 

6 Martinus Schoock, Liber de bonis vulgo eccelsiasticis dictis: item de canonicis, atque speciatim 
de canonicis Ultrajectinis; horumque occasione, de officio ministrorum ecclesiae erga magistra- 
tus (Groningen: apud Johannem Nicolai, 1650), praefatio, sig. **4r (**1v in the 1651 edition): 
'Penitior haec cognitio cum radices agere inciperet, iterum, et quidem oportune, occurrit 
ipsam (de qua disputo) quaestionem, quatenus hypothetica atque ex mente et principiis 
adversariorum decisa est, non solum vergere ad conturbandam eam remp. cui innutritus 
sum, sed eorundem principiorum subsidio, ubique locorum graves adversus Reformatos 
Magistratus seditiones concitari posse, praetextuque juris Ecclesiastici, ab his per vim repeti 
posse, quae ab integro prope seculo rite oridineque, atque secundum plenitudinem potesta- 
tis, qua gaudent, vindicarunt: nihilque convenientius esse, quam ut is, qui meminit se boni 
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to dissipate such suspicions about himself and his colleagues. He insisted that 
their concern was not about the legal justifiability of the city-patricians’ prac- 
tice, but about the cleanliness of their conscience as good Christians.’ Their 
actions had no such ‘evil intent’ (dolus malus); they were just the expression 
of a genuine opinion formed out of good sense.? According to their self- 
understanding, their goal was to purge society of its wickedness. 

The puritanical movement for social reform, the Nadere reformatie (‘Further 
Reformation’), that Voetius and his colleagues pursued, resisted the tide of con- 
formism and compromise that had been growing between the elites of the church 
and those of city hall. This had the effect of revitalizing the old fire of contro- 
versy about jus circa sacra that had been smouldering since the Remonstrant 
controversy, and of driving their opponents to seek out new theoretical weapons, 


civis partes explere debere, omnibus modis a Magistratibus, virisque principibus avertere 
laboret contumeliam, eaque omnia, quae ordini, ad quem Deus eosdem subvexit, quo- 
cunque modo praejudiciosa esse possent. 

7 Thisis the first argument Voetius made to reject the accusation of high treason. [Gisbertus 
Voetius], Theologisch advys over 't gebruyck van kerkelijcke goederen van canonisyen, vicar- 
yen, etc., eerste deel, Knuttel no. 7477 (Amsterdam: by Jodocus Hondius, 1653), p. 50: ‘Op de 
temeraire calumnien van sacriligie/ ende Crimen laesae Majestatis, seggen wy drie dingen: 
Eerstelijck, dat wy niet en disputeren vande macht der Overheden/ of die deesen handel der 
Proven volgens de voorige accoorden vanden Jare 1577. 1579. 1582. hadden mogen aenne- 
men/ ende beloven te conserveren/ ende te maintineren: maar wy disputeren eygentlijck 
in casu conscientiae vande macht der Canonicken ende Vicarisen etc. of die met Godt ende 
in goeder conscientie de Proven ende Vicaryen mogen acquireren by/ koop ofte andersins/ 
ende deselve op sulcke Paepsche titulen mogen possideren. 

8 [Voetius], Theologisch advys, pp. 50-51. Voetius continued to assert that the Catholics and 
the Mennonites deserved, far more than themselves, to be accused of high treason for their 
denial of worldly governments' authority: 'Ten tweeden, soo en wert geen Crimen laesae 
Majestatis begaen/ daer geen dolus malus en is/ maer alleen simpel gevoelen des verstants. 
Of wy al schoon inde casus decisie [i.e. casus decisionis] quamen te missen (gelijck wy door 
Godts genade niet en doen) soo en soude men ons dit crimen met geenen schijn konnen 
oprichten/ of men moest met veel meer redenen alle de Papisten/ ende Mennonisten daer 
van beschuldigen. Want geene twijffelen volgens hare Religie van de macht der Overheeden 
in veelen deelen; gelijck dat bekent is: deese gelooven/ disputeren/ predicken/ schrijven dat- 
ter geen macht der Overheyt niet alleen behoort te zijn/ noch geen jurisdictie in 't civil/ 
noch crimineel? As the third argument, Voetius warned his opponents that their attack upon 
himself and his colleagues would amount to the sin of blasphemy against God: 'Ten derden, 
waerschouwen wy de Autheuren van deese calumnie/ datse soo voort gaende in 't Crimen 
blasphemiae, ende laesae Majestatis Divinae souden komen te vervallen/ ende in 't eynde 
bevonden werden tegen Godt te strijden! (p. 51) 

g D.J. Roorda, Partij en factie: De oproeren van 1672 in de steden van Holland en Zeeland, een 
krachtmeting tussen partijen en facties (Groningen: Wolters, 1961), pp. 61-65. 
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such as Hobbes’s political works. The battle of the pen at Utrecht over kerkelijke 
goederen had its second round in Holland during the 1660s, this time regard- 
ing the States’ decision to establish a new formula for public prayer.® The De 
la Court brothers, Koerbagh (if he is the author of De souverainiteyt), and other 
States Party authors fought to defend the States’ jurisdiction to determine such 
religious formulae, which the Voetian ministers fervently contested. 

Spinoza’s defence of jus circa sacra echoes the vocabulary employed in 
this long series of controversies. Parallel to his interpretation of Deut. 17:8-13, 
Spinoza's treatment of this subject can be read as a clever reaction to battles 
concerning key Old Testament passages that had been fought among his pre- 
decessors. The crucial paradigm recurrent in the previous discourses, the 
‘framework of mediation’, is taken up in the TTP, where it receives further 
articulation. Remarkably, Spinoza engages in this paradigm in the TTP not only 
to narrowly discuss the relationship between church and state (i.e. jus circa 
sacra), but also to discuss the constellation between church, state, and indi- 
viduals with respect to their freedom of thought (i.e. libertas philosophandi). 
In this way, he enlarges the paradigm's scope. The new uses to which Spinoza 
puts the 'framework of mediation' is the subject of subsequent chapters; this 
chapter will investigate the historical threads woven into Spinoza's theory of 
jus circa sacra. 


2 The ‘Framework of Mediation’ Meets Social Contract Theory 


The concept of mediation plays a key role in the two related propositions in 
which Spinoza expresses the main thrust of his idea regarding the jus circa 
sacra of the sovereign." The first and primary point concerns the conditions 
through which religion gains binding force, thus making the role of the sover- 
eigns for the realization of God's regnum one of mediation: ‘[R]eligion acquires 
the force of law [vis juris] only by decree of those who hold the power to com- 
mand, and God has no special kingdom over men except through the medium 
of those who hold the sovereignty [per eos, qui imperium tenent]. This is to say, 


10 Forthis controversy, see above, section 8 of chapter 3, at pp. 137-138. 

11 Spinoza, TTP, 19, §. 2, pp. 228-229/pp. 604-606: ‘Nam prius ostendere volo religionem vim 
juris accipere ex solo eorum decreto, qui jus imperandi habent, et Deum nullum singulare 
regnum in homines habere nisi per eos, qui imperium tenent, et praeterea quod religionis 
cultus et pietatis exercitium reipublicae paci et utilitati accommodari, et consequenter 
a solis summis potestatibus determinari debet, quaeque adeo ejus etiam interpretes 
debent esse.’ 
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the sovereigns mediate God's reign in that they enforce His precepts through 
their police and military powers. The second point is a corollary of the first, 
proclaiming the sovereign to be the necessary ‘interpreter’ of religion: ‘[T]he 
religious worship and practice of piety must accord with the peace and welfare 
of the commonwealth, and consequently must be determined only by sover- 
eigns, who therefore must also be its interpreters.’ This is to say, the sovereigns 
mediate God's reign in that they define through their legislation what His pre- 
cepts mean in particular contexts within the state. Spinoza argues the issue 
of jus circa sacra in favour of the sovereigns by proving the validity of each of 
these propositions. 

Spinoza first makes it clear, in a manner similar to that of the De la Courts, 
that the scope of the governmental power he discusses does not include 
the internal aspect of religion. The 'religious worship' to which he refers in the 
second proposition should be understood as the ‘external worship of religion’! 
Similarly, the 'practice of piety' does not refer to 'piety' itself, but to actions 
that can be called pious in nature, which are therefore also external. Spinoza 
explains his reasoning for this with reference to chapter 7 of the treatise, 
where he argues that despite religion's concern with both humanity's outward 
conduct as well as the integrity of people's inward qualities, such as ‘honesty 
and sincerity of the soul' (animi simplicitas et veracitas), these inward quali- 
ties cannot be put under the control of others—neither by means of violence, 
nor by compulsion. Such mental capacities are, on the contrary, the fruits of 
‘upright and brotherly exhortation’, ‘good upbringing’, and, most importantly, 
‘independent judgment’ ‘Religion’ in this internal sense depends on the 
intrinsically autonomous work of each individual’s mind and soul. In other 
words, it is impossible to fully subject such a mental operation to another 
person's outside manipulations. Consequently, where the internal aspects of 
religion are concerned, a person's ‘right’ cannot be seen as being transferred 
to the sovereign when the people make a social contract? Nobody can trans- 
fer that right, just as nobody can sell his shadow to another. Since the objec- 
tive of every law is to regulate subjects' outward activities, the sovereign's jus 
circa sacra is a matter of giving and securing vis juris, the force of law or of 
command," for the norms regarding the outward dimension of religion, typi- 
cally the appointment of ministers, the control of church membership, and 


12 Emphasis added. 

13 Spinoza, TTP, 7, §. 22, pp. 6-117/pp. 320-322. 

14 Spinoza also uses the following expressions interchangeably: vis juris et mandati (TTP, 
19, §. 3, p. 229/p. 606; 8. 5, p. 230/p. 608) and vis mandati (TTP, 19, S. 6, p. 230/p. 610; §. 7, 
p. 231/p. 612). 
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the care of the poor.!5 The question to be asked, therefore, is under what con- 
ditions these norms gain the force of law. Spinoza’s answer to this question 
is ‘only by decree of those who hold the power to command, as formulated 
in the first thesis quoted above, which he eventually demonstrates. 

The latter half of this same thesis states that ‘God has no special kingdom 
over men except through the medium of those who hold sovereignty’. It is very 
unlikely that Spinoza intended to propagate the importance of realizing or 
restoring the regnum Dei, in the same sense that many preachers of his time 
were eager to do. On the contrary, the very concept of the ‘kingdom of God’ 
or ‘God's reign’ is inaccurate when seen from his philosophical point of view, 
because it is fundamentally wrong to conceive of God as a legislator or king 
who issues commands.!6 The reason for this seeming inconsistency concerns 
what Theo Verbeek names the ‘dialectical’ characteristic of Spinoza’s argumen- 
tation, which consists of ‘a technique of persuasion, based on the use of a prin- 
ciple (i.e. a definition or axiom) shared with one's opponent but formulated 
in such a way that it yields a conclusion the opponent clearly does not want’! 
This rhetorical aspect is highly relevant when considering Spinoza's regnum 
Dei; his arguments here rely heavily on this ‘shared principle’ style of argumen- 
tation, and they reveal him to be ‘playing with’ and redirecting the vocabulary 
of his contemporaries. 

As was the case with his treatment of Deut. 17:8-13 seen in the previous 
chapter, the centrality of the Bible as a medium of discussion in the politi- 
cal discourses of the Dutch Republic is what lies behind Spinoza’s dialectical 
strategy concerning regnum Dei. There was an image and a desire ‘present 
in Dutch popular imagination"? that the United Provinces were the Second 
Israel, and accordingly, by continuing to follow the will of God, the Dutch could 


15 Spinoza, TTP, 19, §. 15, p. 235/p. 620. 

16 Fora clear demonstration of this point on the basis of Ethica, see Theo Verbeek, Spinoza's 
Theologico-Political Treatise: Exploring ‘the Will of God’ (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2003), 
pp. 17-20. As Verbeek continues to point out, the denial of God as lawgiver also underlies 
the TTP, particularly in chapter 4. 

17 Verbeek, Spinoza's Theologico-Political Treatise, pp. u, 183. Similarly, Edwin Curley states 
that, regarding natural law, ‘Spinoza uses the traditional language of the theorists of nat- 
ural law, but what he says in that language subverts the tradition’ (Edwin Curley, ‘The 
State of Nature and its Law in Hobbes and Spinoza’, Philosophical Topics 19 (1991), 97-117 
(p. 97).) 

18 Lea Campos Boralevi, ‘Classical Foundational Myths of European Republicanism: The 
Jewish Commonwealth’, in Republicanism: A Shared European Heritage, ed. Martin van 
Gelderen and Quentin Skinner, 2 vols. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002), 1: 
Republicanism and Constitutionalism in Early Modern Europe, pp. 247-261 (p. 248). 
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be, and were obligated to continue to be, God’s nation.!9 Preaching played an 
important role in propagating and consolidating this idea in society. It seems 
likely that Spinoza formulated his propositions based on a conscious under- 
standing of the implications that this assumption carried. It is also notewor- 
thy that in addition to (and partly overlapping with) this common societal 
assumption, a more international scholarly tradition also existed concerning 
respublica Hebraeorum.?? Spinoza's point consists of demonstrating that ‘if, as 
they hope, God has a particular kingdom, or dominion, at all over humankind, 
it would be only by mediation of those who have the sovereignty’. 

More specifically, attention must be paid to the fact that Spinoza connects 
regnum Dei with the question of mediation in his formulation of the proposi- 
tion that ‘God has no special kingdom over men except through the medium 
of those who hold sovereignty’ (emphasis added). Clearly he, too, shared with 
his predecessors a preoccupation with the ‘framework of mediation’ regarding 
questions of how and through whom the revealed will of God became avail- 
able to its final recipients. In the preceding chapters of this book, this theme 
has been shown to recur in the writings of important theoreticians, including 
Wtenbogaert, Grotius, Hobbes, and the author of the pamphlet De souveraini- 
teyt. These writers should certainly not be regarded as ‘opponents’ of Spinoza; 
rather, they can be seen as participants in the same tradition. Still, this fact 
does not change the dialectic character of Spinoza’s treatment of this recur- 
rent question; he employed the shared matter not only as the point of depar- 
ture from which to draw a vivid contrast between his standpoint and those 
of his opponents, but also to demonstrate the subtle differences between the 
various arguments that his contemporaries had already made against the hard- 
liners in the Reformed Church of their respective periods. 

What sense, then, does Spinoza give to the words regnum Dei according to 
his dialectic rhetoric? On this point, he mentions that his understanding of the 
concept had already been made sufficiently clear in chapter 14. He indicates 
that his work in that chapter had shown that the person who ‘fulfills the law of 


19  SeealsoG. Groenhuis, De predikanten: De sociale positie van de gereformeerde predikanten 
in de Republiek der Verenigde Nederlanden voor +1700 (Groningen: Wolters-Noordhoff, 
1977), pp. 77-107. The examples given by Groenhuis include writings by ministers close 
to Gisbertus Voetius, such as Abraham van de Velde, Ewout Teellinck, and Jodocus van 
Lodensteyn. Groenhuis also points out that regnum Dei had a connotation in the context 
of federal theology (verbondstheologie), which was basically supported by both Voetians 
and Cocceians. 

20 Boralevi, ‘Classical Foundational Myths’; Eric Nelson, The Hebrew Republic: Jewish Sources 
and the Transformation of European Political Thought (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 2010). On this topic, see above, introduction, at pp. 9-10. 
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God’ signifies the one ‘who practises justice and charity from God's command; 
from which it follows that regnum Dei is ‘the place where justice and charity 
have the force of law and command"?! By arguing this, Spinoza treats the idea 
to ‘fulfill the law of God’ (legem Dei adimplere) as a derivative of the idea of 
‘obedience to God’ (Dei obedientia), associating both with the idea of giving a 
command and with the image of God as lawgiver. Those who obey God do it 
because they believe they are commanded to do so by God, their ruler and leg- 
islator who has made that law, fearing that otherwise they would be punished.” 
The regnum Dei is also associated with this chain of ideas. It is the place where 
God is the king. It is the place where His laws reign. 

What, then, does this king require from those who want to obey him? Of 
what do this king’s laws consist? According to Spinoza, obedience to God (syn- 
onymously, the laws of God) consists ultimately in ‘charity and justice, or the 
love for one’s neighbours’. This radical simplification of the divine precept into 
charity and justice is the main result of Spinoza's biblical interpretation located 
in the first fifteen chapters of the rrp (the central line of this argument will be 
discussed in the next chapter of this book). Consequently, Spinoza thinks that 
to ‘fulfill the law of God’ can be seen as equal ‘to practis[ing] justice and charity 
from God's command [ex Dei mandato]’. Put another way, fulfilling the law of 
God is to treat one’s neighbour with love and fairness, from the belief that to 
do so is the command of God, the ruler and king. From this, it follows that the 
kingdom of God (or the reign of God) is the place ‘in which justice and charity 
have the force of law and command’. 

Spinoza's formulation of the fulfillment of divine law allows him to refor- 
mulate the terms by which he discusses the kingdom of God. The truth of the 
initially posed proposition (‘religion acquires the force of law only by decree of 
those who hold the power to command, and that God has no special kingdom 
over men except through the medium of those who hold sovereignty’) must 


21 Spinoza, TTP, 19, §. 3, p. 229/p. 606: ‘Porro quid hic per Dei regnum intelligam, ex cap. XIV. 
satis constare existimo; in eo enim ostendimus eum legem Dei adimplere, qui justitiam et 
charitatem ex Dei mandato colit; unde sequitur illud regnum esse Dei, in quo justitia et 
charitas vim juris et mandati habent. 

22 Philosophers, on the other hand, are obedient not out of the fear of punishment that 
drives common men, but out of love for God. See the following passage in chapter 4, in 
which Spinoza explains the philosophically true meaning of ‘to follow divine law’: ‘Cum 
itaque amor Dei summa hominis foelicitas sit et beatitudo, et finis ultimus et scopus 
omnium humanarum actionum, sequitur eum tantum legem divinam sequi, qui Deum 
amare curat, non ex timore supplicii neque prae amore alterius rei, ut deliciarum, famae 
etc., sed ex eo solo, quod Deum novit, sive quod novit Dei cognitionem et amorem sum- 
mum esse bonum’ (Spinoza, TTP, 4, §. 5, p. 60/pp. 186-188). 
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now depend on the validity of the following: ‘justice and charity acquire the 
force of law and command solely on the basis of the right of sovereignty’. This 
is because the regnum Dei has been proven to simply be the place ‘in which 
justice and charity have the force of law and command’.?3 

Spinoza explains the origin of the binding force of charity and justice by 
referring to his social contract theory expounded in chapter 16. In that chap- 
ter, Spinoza had demonstrated that in the state of nature, reason has no more 
‘right’ (jus) than does appetite. This means that when no government exists, 
the ‘sensible’ (sapiens), who follows what reason teaches, and the ‘weak-willed’ 
(animi impotens), who does only what his appetite urges, have the same and 
equal ‘right toward everything which is possible’.2+ Both the wise and the weak- 
willed do only what they are physically or psychologically able to do,?5 and 
for their behaviour they receive neither moral nor political punishment. What 
they need to expect is, at best, the natural physical or psychological conse- 
quences of their actions: e.g. too much eating will cause a stomachache or obe- 
sity; robbery will be followed by revenge; giving a present will make a person 
more likeable, and so on. In this way it is possible to say some kinds of action 
are likely to increase a person’s chance of survival, while others reduce it. (In 
Verbeek’s words, some give one ‘more power to exist, while others give less.26) 
Beyond these natural consequences, however, there is no room to speak of 
transcendent ethical values, nor of legal obligations that would encourage 
some acts and discourage others by bringing profits to those who obey and 


23 Spinoza, TTP, 19, §. 3, p. 229/p. 606: ‘Si igitur jam ostendam justitiam et charitatem vim 
juris et mandati non posse accipere nisi ex jure imperii, facile inde concludam (quando- 
quidem jus imperii penes summas potestates tantum est) religionem vim juris accipere 
ex solo eorum decreto, qui jus imperandi habent, et Deum nullum singulare regnum in 
homines habere nisi per eos, qui imperium tenent. 

24 Spinoza, TTP, 16, §. 2, p. 190/p. 506: ‘Quare inter homines, quamdiu sub imperio solius 
naturae vivere considerantur, tam ille, qui rationem nondum novit vel qui virtutis habi- 
tum nondum habet, ex solis legibus appetitus summo jure vivit, quam ille, qui ex legibus 
rationis vitam suam dirigit. Hoc est, sicuti sapiens jus summum habet ad omnia, quae 
ratio dictat, sive ex legibus rationis vivendi, sic etiam ignarus et animi impotens summum 
jus habet ad omnia, quae appetitus suadet, sive ex legibus appetitus vivendi’; TTP, 19, §. 4, 
p. 229/p. 606: 'ostendimus enim cap. XVI. in statu naturali non plus juris rationi quam 
appetitui ese, sed tam eos, qui secumdum leges appetitus, quam eos, qui secundum leges 
rationis vivunt, jus ad omnia, quae possunt, habere” 

25 The physical (and psychological) capacity for a particular being to do something, and 
nothing more or less than that thing, is what Spinoza calls ‘natural right’ (jus naturae). 
See Spinoza, TTP, 16, §. 2, p. 189/p. 504. 

26 Verbeek, Spinoza's Theologico-Political Treatise, pp. 22—23. 
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disadvantages to those who do not. In this ultimate sense, Spinoza says that no 
sin is thinkable in the state of nature and God cannot be thought of as a judge 
who punishes people for their sins; the same fate afflicts the righteous and the 
wicked indiscriminately.?” 

This condition does not bring about a peaceful life, but one of fear and mis- 
ery. Justice, charity, and all teachings of reason are nothing other than the pre- 
cepts of God, which Spinoza contrasts against people’s misled disrespect for 
human reason and against their blind reverence for the revealed law. These 
precepts, however, have no effect at all in the state of nature. In order to cre- 
ate some binding effect for them, it was necessary for each person to promise 
to renounce his or her own natural right to decide what action to take in any 
given situation, and to transfer it to someone else, who hereby became his or 
her sovereign(s).?® Legitimated in this way, the sovereigns legislate rules and 
regulations, enforce them through police and military powers, and eventu- 
ally punish disobedience to their decrees. It is due solely to the existence of 
such legislative and executive power that the precepts of reason could become 
obligatory for all citizens as law, transgressions of which would warrant the 
imposition of penalties. 

What has so far been claimed generally about doctrines of reason also holds 
true with regard to the particular precept of behaving charitably and justly to 
neighbours. This, too, could obtain binding force as the sovereigns’ law on the 
basis of their activity to maintain peace. Furthermore, since the regnum Dei 
is the place where such vis juris is secured for justice and charity (as already 
shown), and therefore for ‘true religion’ in Spinoza’s sense, it is now established 
that God has no regnum over men except by the mediation of those posess- 
ing imperium, or the sovereign power to command. In other words, Spinoza’s 
concept of regnum Dei makes all of the transcendental norms vanish, so that 
solely the naked, de facto control by the mightiest remains. Although no Q.E.D. 
is added to the end, Spinoza’s demonstration of this main thesis regarding jus 
circa sacra nonetheless assumes the air of a geometrical proof. 


27 Spinoza, TTP, 19, S. 4, p. 229/pp. 606—608: ‘Hac de causa in statu naturali peccatum con- 
cipere non potuimus, nec Deum tanquam judicem homines propter peccata punientem, 
sed omnia secundum leges universae naturae communes ferri, et eundum casum (ut cum 
Salomone loquar) justo ac impio, puro ac impuro etc. contingere, et nullum locum justi- 
tiae nec charitati esse.’ 

28 Spinoza, TTP, 19, §. 4, pp. 229-230/p. 608: ‘At ut verae rationis documenta, hoc est (ut 
in cap. IV. circa legem divinam ostendimus), ipsa divina documenta vim juris absolute 
haberent, necesse fuisse, ut unusquisque jure suo naturali cederet, et omnes idem in 
omnes vel in aliquot vel in unum transferrent, et tum demum nobis primum innotuit, 
quid justitia, quid injustitia, quid aequitas quidque iniquitas esset: 
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Having established this first and principal thesis, Spinoza elucidates the sec- 
ond, its corollary: the sovereign must be the ‘interpreter’ of the divine law. This 
role consists most importantly in defining for his subjects the concrete ways in 
which they are to worship God and exercise piety, in so far as the external aspects 
of these activities are concerned. According to Spinoza, ‘the external worship of 
religion and all the performances of piety must accord with peace and the pres- 
ervation of the state, if we want to obey God in a correct way*?? Judging between 
acts that contribute to peace and those which do not is a power that belongs 
solely to the sovereign. Matters concerning external worship are not exempt 
from this rule. 

Spinoza makes this point by treating the concept of piety in a highly dialectical 
way. His central thesis, ‘piety toward one’s country is the highest piety that any- 
one can show, is another expression of his argument that the sovereign power 
is a necessary prerequisite for any teaching of reason to be binding. According 
to Spinoza, acting ‘pious’ (that is, as a preacher might typically teach from the 
pulpit) is possible only in a civil state where effective controls against violence 
and deceit are present. The state of nature returns when the ruling power per- 
ishes, and wretched rule by anger and fear sets in again. In this sense, the most 
supreme ‘piety’ is that toward one’s country (here Spinoza uses pietas in its origi- 
nal sense in classical Latin of ‘dutifulness toward one's god(s), state, family and 
whatever to which one owes respect’).®° It follows from this that whether or not 
an act is ‘pious’ or ‘impious’ depends solely on whether that act helps the state to 
survive or is antagonistic to that goal. In other words, any action that contributes 
to that purpose of preservation cannot fail to be ‘pious’ at the same time.*! 

Thus arguing, Spinoza challenges the common assumption underlying the 
concept of piety. In ordinary speech, it tends to be assumed that the value 
of piety is independent from, or even superior to, other political and secular 
interests, and that consequently, pious actions can sometimes disagree with 
the state’s interests. The same assumption is implicit in New Testament for- 
mulations of piety, such as: ‘if any man will sue thee at the law, and take away 
thy coat, let him have thy cloke also’ (Matt. 5:40), to which Spinoza himself 


29 Spinoza, TTP, 19, §. 9, p. 232/pp. 612-614. 

30 Spinoza, TTP, 19, §. 10, p. 232/p. 614: ‘Certum est, quod pietas erga patriam summa sit, 
quam aliquis praestare potest, nam sublato imperio nihil boni potest consistere, sed 
omnia in discrimen veniunt, et sola ira et impietas maximo omnium metu regnat’. 

31 Spinoza, TTP, 19, S. 10, p. 232/p. 614: ‘unde sequitur nihil proximo pium praestari posse, 
quod non impium sit, si inde damnum totius reipublicae sequatur, et contra nihil eun- 
dem impium committi, quod pietati non tribuatur, si propter reipublicae conservatio- 
nem fiat. 
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refers.?? The teaching of obeying ‘God rather than men’? can also be men- 
tioned here. Voetius meant to emphasize the same contrast when he distin- 
guished jus poli (‘the law of heaven’, or ‘divine law’) from jus soli (‘the law of the 
earth’, or ‘human law’) in the context of the controversy over church property 
in Utrecht.?* He employed this distinction to disqualify the legal type of argu- 
ment that invoked existing agreements, decrees, and similar, which were used 
to support city patricians' entitlements to former bishopric possessions for 
their own profit. The existence of such contractual settlements does not help, 
in Voetius's view, since what is allowed by jus soli is not necessarily sanctioned 
by jus poli. For Voetius, there is a divergence between upholding divine law and 
upholding secular law. 

Spinoza, however, contends the assumption that there is a divergence 
between religious and civil duties. An individual's act of yielding to a robber 
who demands a coat not only that coat but also a cloak, would certainly be 
pious, but if taking such action were detrimental to the security of the state, it 
would instead be necessary to bring the robber to the court, even if it meant 
his or her death.?5 Similarly, Spinoza invokes the example of the Roman consul 
Titus Manlius Torquatus, who executed his own son for violating his command 
as consul and therefore the law of the state. Spinoza uses this example to show 
that an individual's piety for his or her country should supercede that for his 
or her own family members.?6 Spinoza concludes not only that the supreme 
criterion of piety is its compatibility with the state's maintenance, but that 


32 Matt. 5:40, Luke 6:29; Spinoza, TTP, 19, 8. 10, p. 232/p. 614. 

33 Acts 5:29. 

34 [Voetius], Theologisch advys, p. 31: ‘datter groot onderscheyt moet ghemaeckt werden tus- 
schen het jus soli & poli: dat is/ tusschen het uyterlijcke recht voor de menschen/ ende 
inde menschelijcke Vierschaere; ende tusschen het innerlijcke recht/ inde Vierschaere 
der Conscientie/ ende voor Godt’ 

35 Spinoza, TTP, 19, §. 10, p. 232/p. 614: ‘Ex. gr. pium est ei, qui mecum contendit et meam 
tunicam vult capere, pallium etiam dare. At ubi judicatur hoc reipublicae conservationi 
perniciosum esse, pium contra est eundem in judicium vocare, tametsi mortis damnan- 
dus sit: 

36 An oil painting illustrating this classic episode was commissioned to Ferdinand Bol when 
the Prinsenhof in Amsterdam, then the seat of the Dutch admiralty, was renovated in 1661. 
This picture and another, ‘Aeneas crowning the winner of the competition at sea’, also 
painted by Bol, were hung in the raadkamer (‘Council Room’), where executive meet- 
ings were held. They expressed the strict punishment or the generous reward that would 
be given to officers for their transgressions or achievements (Albert Blankert, Kunst 
als regeringszaak in Amsterdam in de 17° eeuw: Rondom schilderijen van Ferdinand Bol 
(Lochem: Tijdstroom, 1975), pp. 37-40). Spinoza possibly knew that the Imperia Manliana 
taught fair and impartial governance to the Dutch ruling class and duty to faithfully 
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because of this the sovereign must be the judge and interpreter of piety. The 
sovereign alone is entitled to determine what serves the state’s welfare and 
what endangers it.3” 

Spinoza has thus demonstrated that the external aspect of religion depends 
on the decisions of those holding enough power to secure binding force for the 
laws they issue. God's ‘kingdom / reign over men’ (regnum in homines habere) 
only exists through the mediation of such sovereign power. All forms of exer- 
cising piety must align with the peace and preservation of the state, and, as a 
result, the interpreter of divine law must be the sovereign. The most important 
outcome from these propositions is that apart from the sovereigns, absolutely 
no one, including clerics, can truthfully claim to possess any right that origi- 
nates directly from God and has not been bestowed by the government. In a 
way almost parallel to that of Wtenbogaert half a century earlier, Spinoza, too, 
endorses the idea that all of the rights concerning the external, organizational 
aspects of religion are issued through a singular gateway: the one who holds 
the supreme power to command.?? Spinoza lists the kinds of rights that might 
be exercised by clerics but in fact derive from (and ultimately belong to) the 
sovereign: the power to administer sacramental rituals, to elect ministers, to 
determine the foundational doctrines of the church, to settle any controversies 
which might occur, to judge how acts of piety should be performed, to control 
the church's membership (to excommunicate and accept parishioners), and to 
care for the poor.?? 

Spinoza's argument that the first right—to administer the sacramental 
rituals—belongs to the sovereign has radical implications that go far beyond 
the Remonstrant theoreticians. Seeing that Spinoza totally denies Aaron's elec- 
tion as being meaningful for Christians of Spinoza's day,*° it is clear that he 
means here that the right to perform sacraments should no longer be reserved 


execute orders to the people. Upon this basis he made the story into an example of the 
unity of secular and religious piety. 

37 Spinoza, TTP, 19, §. 10, p. 232/p. 614: ‘At cum solius summae potestatis officium sit deter- 
minare, quid saluti totius populi et imperii securitati necesse sit, et quid necesse esse 
judicaverit, imperare, hic sequitur, solius etiam summae potestatis officium esse deter- 
minare, qua ratione unusquisque debet proximum pietate colere, hoc est, qua ratione 
unusquisque Deo obedire tenetur. 

38 See above, section 1 of chapter1. 

39 Spinoza, TTP, 19, §. 15, p. 235/p. 620. 

40 Spinoza, TTP, 19, §.15, p. 234/p. 620: ‘to administer sacred matters one would need perhaps 
a special custom, but no special family line [such as that of Aaron}. (‘quorum administra- 
tio singulares mores, non autem familiam requirit.) 
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for professional clerics, but rightfully belongs to the ruling members of the 
state. The details of that republican caesaropapism receive a more precise 
description in Spinoza’s later work, the Tractatus politicus (1677): 


With regard to religion, we have set forth our views at sufficient length 
in the Tractatus theologico-politicus. However, we omitted some points, 
the discussion of which was not there appropriate; [...] It is important 
that churches dedicated to the national religion be large and costly, 
and that only patricians or senators be permitted to administer its chief 
rites. Thus, only patricians should be permitted to baptize, to solemnize 
marriages, to lay on hands; quite simply, they alone should be acknowl- 
edged as ministers of the churches and as guardians and interpreters of 
the national religion. But for preaching and for managing the church's 
finances and everyday business, some commoners should be appointed 
by the senate to act as the senate's deputies and therefore to be account- 
able to it for all their actions.^! 


In this passage Spinoza radically expands the concept jus circa sacra. The 
preposition circa carried the connotation that the secular ruler's jurisdiction 
over religion should concern only matters peripheral to religion's mystical core 
which was particular to ordained clerics. The administration of sacraments 
was invoked as representative of this category to indicate matters belonging to 
clerics alone: potestas ecclesiastica interna (internal ecclesiastical power) or jus 
‘in’ sacra.*? Spinoza understands a far broader range of sovereign power in jus 
circa sacra than most theoreticians in the theological tradition of his time 
would have been ready to admit. For him, jus circa sacra includes a substantial 
part of what had been attributed to jus in sacra. It is this conclusion that those 


41 Spinoza, Tractatus politicus, 8, §. 46: Spinoza opera, 3:339: ‘Ad Reglionem quae spectant, 
satis prolixe ostendimus in Tractatu Theologico-Politico. Quaedam tamen tum omisimus, 
de quibus ibi non erat agendi locus; [...] Templa, quae patriae religioni dicantur, multum 
refert, ut magna et sumptuosa sint, et ut paercipuo ipsius cultui solis patriciis vel senato- 
ribus manus admovere liceat, atque adeo ut solis patriciis liceat baptizare, matrimonius 
consecrare, manus imponere, et absolute ut templorum veluti Sacerdotes, patriaeque 
Religionis vindices et interpretes agnoscantur. Ad concinandum autem, et ecclesae aera- 
rio ejusque quotidianis negotiis administrandis, aliqui ex plebe ab ipso senatu eligendi 
sunt, qui Senatus quasi vicarii sint, cui propterea rationem omnium reddere teneantur. 
See also Verbeek, Spinoza's Theologico-Political Treatise, pp. 59—60. 

42 Johannes Heckel, ‘Cura religionis, Ius in sacra, Ius circa sacra’, in Festschrift Ulrich Stutz 
zum siebzigsten Geburtstag: Dargebracht von Schiilern, Freunden und Verehrern (Stuttgart: 
Enke, 1938; repr. Amsterdam: Rodopi, 1969), pp. 224-298. 
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who shared with him the idea of the sovereign as an intermediary of God's reign 
did not dare to state—except, that is, for Hobbes in Leviathan. The front line of 
the dispute between church and state had moved so far since the Remonstrant 
controversy that there was now a caesaropapistic model of sovereignty.^? 


3 Two Radicals: Hobbes and Spinoza 


The vocabulary that Spinoza uses to discuss jus circa sacra is generally reminis- 
cent of the Latin terms that Hobbes used in De cive.*4 His conclusion, however, 
overlaps more with that of Leviathan. Both Hobbes in this English work and 
Spinoza in his Latin tract regarded the right of clerics as wholly derived from 
and dependent upon sovereign power. Furthermore, they both conceived the 
sovereign’s right over religion to be so absolute as to even include the adminis- 
tration of sacraments. 

In De cive, Hobbes was still ambiguous concerning this point.*? While 
declaring that the right to interpret Holy Scripture depends on the authority 
of the sovereign man or assembly of men if they are Christian, he simultane- 
ously admits the indispensability of ordained clerics with respect to questions 


43 See above, section 2 of chapter 1, at pp. 28-29. 

44 Noel Malcolm, ‘Hobbes and Spinoza’, in Aspects of Hobbes (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2002), 
pp- 27-52 (p. 49). Hobbes and Spinoza share not only recurring references to the regnum 
Dei but also to interpres, which bears quite a peculiar connotation in their writings. The 
idea that only the sovereigns may specify the content of divine law in particular cases, and 
that they should have the last word in that judgment, plays a key role in defining the cen- 
tral part of the sovereigns' religious jurisdiction not only for Hobbes, but also for Spinoza. 
Both of them express that characteristic of the sovereign by means of the term interpres. 
The concept frequently occurs in the religious section of De cive, designating the high- 
est level of authority capable of binding decision-making during religious controversy. In 
Leviathan, Hobbes more often uses the terms ‘Supreme Pastor’ and ‘Sovereign Prophet, 
but he also speaks of the sovereign as 'the sole Messenger of God, and Interpreter of his 
Commandements' (Hobbes, Leviathan, 40, p. 252/pp. 744—745). 

45 For the details of this difference between De cive and Leviathan, see literature quoted 
above in section 5 of chapter 2, at n. 94. 

46 Hobbes, De cive, 17, §. 27, p. 276/p. 230: ‘Nunc ostendendum est authoritatem illam per- 
tinere ad singulas ecclesias, & dependere ab authoritate ejus, vel eorum qui habent 
summum imperium, modo sint Christiani’. (emphasis added); see also idem, De cive, 17, 
8. 27, p. 278/p. 232: ‘Restat ergo vt in omni Ecclesia Christiana, hoc est, in omni ciuitate 
Christiana, scripturae sacrae interpretatio, hoc est, ius controuersias omnes determi- 
nandi, dependeat & deriuetur ab authoritate illius hominis, vel coetus, penes quem est 
summum imperium ciuitatis. 
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touching upon the mysteries of the Christian faith. This is because, he explains, 
questions about faith, unlike those about law and philosophy, supercede 
human understanding. Infallible judgments on these matters therefore only 
become possible on the basis of a special divine blessing provided by Christ 
Himself, a blessing which Hobbes presents in De cive as being in direct suc- 
cession from the apostles by the laying on of hands.*’ In Leviathan, however, 
Hobbes omits this concession. 

In chapter 42 of Leviathan, Hobbes argues that clerical authority was depen- 
dent on that of the sovereign, employing the concept of ‘Supreme Pastor’. He 
writes: 


Seeing then in every Christian Common-wealth, the Civill Soveraign is the 
Supreme Pastor, to whose charge the whole flock of his Subjects is commit- 
ted, and consequently that it is by his authority, that all other Pastors are 
made, and have power to teach, and performe all other Pastorall offices; 
it followeth also, that it is from the Civill Soveraign, that all other Pastors 
derive their right of Teaching, Preaching, and other functions pertaining 
to that Office; and that they are but his Ministers; in the same manner as 
the Magistrates of Towns, Judges in Courts of Justice, and Commanders 
of Armies, are all but Ministers of him that is the Magistrate of the whole 
Common-wealth, Judge of all Causes, and Commander of the whole Militia, 
which is alwaies the Civill Soveraign.^? 


In this interregnum publication, Hobbes does not hesitate to make it explicit 
that a pastor executes his tasks ‘by the Authority of the Common-wealth, given 
him by the King, or Assembly that representeth it, in other words, ‘by the 


47 Hobbes, De cive, 17, §. 28, p. 279/p. 233: ‘Quaestionibus autem fidei, id est, de Deo, quae 
captum humanum superant, decidendis, opus est benedictione diuina (ne possimus 
falli, saltem in necessariis) per impositionem manuum ab ipso CHRISTO deriuanda. Nam 
cum ad salutem aeternam obligemur ad doctrinam supernaturalem, & quam propterea 
intelligere est impossibile, ita destitui vt falli possimus in necessariis repugnat aequitati. 
Infallibilitatem hanc promisit Seruator noster (in iis rebus quae ad salutem sunt neces- 
sariae) Apostolis vsque ad diem iudicij, hoc est, Apostolis & Pastoribus ab Apostolis suc- 
cessiue per impositionem manuum consecrandis. Obligatur ergo quatenus Christianus, 
is qui habet ciuitatis imperium, scripturas sacras, vbi quaestio est de mysteriis fidei, per 
Ecclesiasticos rite ordinatos interpretari. Et sic in ciuitatibus Christianis iudicium & spiri- 
tualium & temporalium pertinet ad authoritatem ciuilem. Et is homo vel coetus qui sum- 
mum habet imperium, caput est & ciuitatis & Ecclesiae; vna enim res est Ecclesia & ciuitas 
Christiana. 

48 Hobbes, Leviathan, 42, pp. 295-296/pp. 852-853. 
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authority of the civil sovereign’. The clerics’ authority is not directly founded 
on the divine mandate, but jure civili, predicated on secular right. Only the 
sovereign in his capacity as the ‘Supreme Pastor’ would execute his office ‘by 
immediate Authority from God’, that is to say, jure divino.*® Every Christian 
sovereign consequently has the authority not only to preach, but also to bap- 
tize, to administer the sacrament of communion, and to consecrate both tem- 
ples and pastors.°° 

Correspondingly, the necessity of the laying on of hands to be qualified to 
do these things, once admitted in De cive, is now discarded by Hobbes's reinter- 
pretation of the Bible. He describes ordination as a simple ceremony, already 
common in the time of Genesis, used to designate a man or animal for what- 
ever missions or purposes, by laying hands on him or it. The purpose of the 
ceremony was not to bestow the Holy Spirit, but to make it visible and unam- 
biguous to the community whom the designation concerns. The character of 
the ceremony was the same in the time of the apostles. Furthermore, the rite 
could also be omitted when the person being designated to perform a pas- 
toral office had already been given the entitlement to perform those duties 
by another independent source. In Hobbes’s view this is precisely the case 
with Christian sovereigns. Their duty as sovereigns of a commonwealth natu- 
rally includes the responsibility of the ‘Supreme Pastor’, which, according to 
Hobbes, makes the rite of the laying on of hands superfluous.*! 

As pointed out in the previous section, Spinoza shares this most daring 
assertion in Leviathan. He does not offer any specific arguments about the 


49 Hobbes, Leviathan, 42, p. 296/pp. 854—855: ‘“The Pastorall Authority of Soveraigns only is 
de Jure Divino, that of other Pastors is Jure Civili." If a man therefore should ask a Pastor, 
in the execution of his Office, as the chief Priests and Elders of the people (Mat. 21. 
23.) asked our Saviour, By what authority dost thou these things, and who gave thee this 
authority: he can make no other just Answer, but that he doth it by the Authority of the 
Common-wealth, given him by the King, or Assembly that representeth it. All Pastors, 
except the Supreme, execute their charges in the Right, that is by the Authority of the 
Civill Soveraign, that is, Jure Civili. But the King, and every other Soveraign, executeth his 
Office of Supreme Pastor, by immediate Authority from God, that is to say, in Gods Right, 
or Iure Divino: 

50 X Hobbes, Leviathan, 42, p. 297/ pp. 856-857: "Christian Kings have Power to execute all man- 
ner of Pastoral function." But if every Christian Soveraign be the Supreme Pastor of his 
own Subjects, it seemeth that he hath also the Authority, not only to Preach (which per- 
haps no man will deny;) but also to Baptize, and to Administer the Sacrament of the Lords 
Supper; and to Consecrate both Temples, and Pastors to Gods Service; which most men 
deny’. 

51 Hobbes, Leviathan, 42, pp. 298-299/pp. 858-863. 
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necessity of ordination in the TTP, but he is keen to destabilize the arguments 
which had directly or indirectly served to justify the professional clerics’ supe- 
riority to the secular authority in interpreting Scripture. In chapter 17 of the 
TTP, as seen above, he reinterpreted the meaning of the Levites’ election as 
a secret, divine punishment, whereas his contemporaries interpreted it as a 
blessing”? In chapter 19, too, he explicitly denies that the monopolization of 
the priesthood by the descendants of Aaron held any relevance for Christians 
of his day.5? He futhermore denounces the clerical rule of celibacy, claiming 
it was a cunning trick invented by the early Christian church in order to pre- 
vent secular monarchs from acting as interpreters of religious matters.?^ And 
finally, he counts the multiplication of religious dogmas, as well as their fusion 
with philosophy—in short, the theologization of religion—as another reason 
for the segregation of secular governors from substantial decision-making 
concerning religious matters.5° These points all serve to substantiate Spinoza's 
thesis that jus circa sacra belongs absolutely to the sovereign, including the 
right to administer sacramental rituals. 

Spinoza’s minimalist reformulation of religious obligations belongs to the 
same project of undermining clerical authority. As mentioned above, Spinoza 
simplifies the notion of religion as the object of the sovereigns’ jus circa sacra 
quite radically into ‘charity and justice. When he speaks of sovereigns as ‘inter- 
preters’ of religion, defining this task as the determination of ‘the ways in which 
men are obliged to obey God’°® he is not speaking of scholarly engagement 
with Scripture or producing theological commentaries. Although Spinoza 
lists ‘to determine and to maintain the church's foundation and her doctrine'5? 
among the concrete aspects of that determination, he forcefully advises sov- 
ereigns to be careful to keep religion simple, particularly in order to prevent it 


52 See above, section 7 in chapter 3. 

53 Spinoza, TTP, 19, $. 14, p. 234/ p. 620. See above, n. 40. 

54 Spinoza, TTP, 19, §. 20, p. 237/p. 626. 

55 Spinoza, TTP, 19, §. 20, p. 237/p. 626. See also the last passage of the same chapter: ‘quare 
hodiernae summae potestates, quae nec prophetas habent nec recipere jure tenentur 
(Hebraeorum enim legibus addicti non sunt), hoc jus, tametsi caelibes non sint, absolute 
habent et semper retinebunt, modo tantum religionis dogmata in magnum numerum 
augeri neque cum scientiis confundi sinant’ (Spinoza, TTP, 19, §. 22, p. 238/pp. 628-630). 

56 Spinoza, TTP, 19, S. 10, p. 232/p. 614: ‘hinc sequitur, solius etiam summae potestatis offi- 
cium esse determinare, qua ratione unusquisque debet proximum pietate colere, hoc est, 
qua ratione unusquisque Deo obedire tenetur. 

57 Spinoza, TTP, 19, 8.15, p. 235/p. 620: ‘jus potestatemque [...] ecclesiae fundamenta ejusque 
doctrinam determinandi et stabiliendi: 
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from multiplying its dogma and becoming confused with scholarly disciplines 
(scientiae), especially philosophy.5? 

This emphasis on simplifying the contents of religion is the antithesis of 
the Calvinistic view of biblical interpretation. Remember, for example, that 
Walaeus in Het ampt der kerckendienaren treated a divinely inspired inter- 
pretation almost synonymously with an interpretation offered by specially 
trained theologians. This notion of theological expertise had long been con- 
tended already by the Remonstrants, as shown in chapter 1. 

Spinoza's endeavour to reduce the content of religion into what he believes 
to beits authentic core brings his position further than that of any of his prede- 
cessors, including Hobbes. Though the English philosopher had also asserted 
that the articles of faith can be reduced to one— Jesus is the Christ'5?—his inter- 
ests are different than Spinoza’s. Hobbes's aim is to ‘reconcile our Obedience 
to God, with our Obedience to the Civill Soveraign 9? i.e. to make it easier for 
believing subjects to obey their sovereign and his church without qualms. He 
theoretically accepts even such extreme cases as 'a Christian King should from 
this Foundation Jesus is the Christ, draw some false consequences, that is to say, 
make some superstructions of Hay, or Strubble, and command the teaching of 
the same’, and he recommends that the subjects obey even in such an extreme 
case.®! These arguments are not meant to recommend that sovereigns simplify 
their church's doctrines into something as minimal as Spinoza's 'charity and 
justice. In constrast, Spinoza's regnum Dei, or the space in which the sover- 
eign plays a mediating role on God's behalf, is simply 'the place where charity 
and justice have the force of law’. His version of this recurring concept is skel- 
etal, distilled into its fundamental elements. As a result, even the difference 
between revealed and natural religion is no longer relevant. His dialectic play 
with his predecessors' premises and concepts has brought him to that position. 

These deviations, though subtle, suggest the possibility of understanding 
Spinoza's project as something deeper and more complex than a simple adap- 
tation of Hobbes's essentially monarchical ideas on the republican, decentral- 
ized form of ruling in the Dutch Republic. Precisely what, then, might Spinoza 
have found unsatisfactory in the works of Hobbes and other forerunners? 


58 Spinoza, TTP, 19, §. 22, p. 238/pp. 628-630. The text is quoted above in n. 55. On the impli- 
cation of the term scientia in Spinoza's text, see also section 2 of chapter 5 below; for the 
equivalent in the Dutch Reformed tradition, see above, section 2 of chapter 1. 

59 See chapter 18 of De cive and chapter 43 of Leviathan. 

60 Hobbes, Leviathan, 43, p. 330/pp. 952—953. 

61 Hobbes, Leviathan, 43, p. 330/p. 952. The Latin version is much abbreviated. 
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Given that the ‘framework of mediation’ functions as a hub to link theoreti- 
cians and concepts with each other, an examination of the other key concepts 
linked to this framework and treated by Spinoza in the TTP is warranted. To 
that end, the chapters to follow will examine such pivotal questions from that 
perspective—in particular, prophecy, prophets, the authority of the Bible, 
the media of revelation, and the Spirit of God. For the present, however, it is 
worthwhile to make some additional remarks here about the historical context 
informing Spinoza's thought on jus circa sacra and the TTP's complex relation 
to the ‘framework of mediation’ itself. 


4 Charms and Traps of the Criterion of God's Direct Speech 


The analysis in section 2 of this chapter has shown that Spinoza's theory of 
jus circa sacra converges on the idea of the sovereign as the indispensable 
mediator of God's reign in a state. With this idea, the TTP aligns itself with the 
traditions of both Dutch Remonstrantism and Hobbesianism. It is a concep- 
tual variant simultaneously of the old self-assertion of the State of Holland 
as the agent positioned immediately under God and above the clerics, and of 
Hobbes's key notion of the sovereign prophet. 

Before Spinoza, the idea of the sovereign as an intermediary of God's reign 
was often linked with what will here be called the 'criterion of God's direct 
speech. This denotes the use of biblical argument to establish that Old 
Testament equivalents of the sovereign (typically Moses) were immediate 
and exclusive interlocutors with God, and to use this fact as an argument for 
attributing supreme religious power to the sovereigns of the author's own day. 
The criterion of God's direct speech was favoured by defenders of the secular 
authority's religious leadership, most typically Wtenbogaert and Hobbes. This 
is because it offered appealing biblical proofs that the sovereign is God's vicar 
and thus strengthened the case for unification of civil and religious jurisdic- 
tions in the hand of contemporary sovereigns. Spinoza's redeployment of this 
criterion is the thread which this section aims to trace. 

The story to be told on this criterion inevitably concerns its weaknesses as 
an interpretative strategy. This is because the Bible resists such a narrow inter- 
pretation. The text passim implies God directly communicated not just with 
rulers, but also with other members of society. This divergence between the 
working hypothesis of interpreters and the text itself gave rise to strained inter- 
pretations, sometimes even manipulations. The TTP's account of the Hebrew 
Republic offers a biblical interpretation that practically solves the difficulty, 
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at least with regard to the central topic of discussions concerning God’s direct 
speech, namely the Sinaic covenant, and this interpretation in turn is con- 
nected by Spinoza to his central theses of jus circa sacra. 

A correct understanding of Spinoza’s effort requires a closer study of his 
predecessors’ uses of the criterion of God's direct speech, including the unsuc- 
cessful aspects of their arguments. The most epitomizing example of the cri- 
terion's appeal and its weakness is found in Wtenbogaert's interpretation of 
Exod. 432-16 in his Tractaet van tampt ende authoriteyt. As explained in chap- 
ter 1 above, the court chaplain quotes these verses as: 


I will be with your mouth, and will teach you what you shall say. You shall 
speak unto Aaron, and put words in his mouth. And he shall speak to the 
people for you. He shall be your mouth, and you shall be his God.® 


On this textual basis Wtenbogaert identifies a pathway of divine will's trans- 
mission—from God to Moses to Aaron, and then to the people. In his view, 
God thereby endorses a regime in which the government teaches the people 
on religion through ministers of the church. Clearly he uses the question 
‘who does God speak to directly?’ as a criterion in order to judge which of the 
three diagrams (shown in chapter 1) most aptly expresses God's constitutional 
preference. 

However, there is a ploy in Wtenbogaert’s application of the criterion of 
God's direct speech. Though his quotation of Exod. 4 reads as if it were one 
uninterrupted flow of speech, this is actually not the case. It is a selective 
patchwork of the dialogue between God and Moses, mainly from verses 12, 15, 
and 16. It is very telling that Wtenbogaert has omitted verses 13 and 14, in which 
after Moses’s repeated expression of hesitation God recommends Aaron for 
Moses’s support. Equally telling is the omission of the second half of verse 15, 
‘and I will be with thy mouth, and with his [i.e. Aaron's] mouth, and will teach 
you [second-person plural] what ye [second-person plural] shall do’.® In this 
sentence, it is not only Moses but also Aaron who is explicitly mentioned by 
God as the addressee of His speech and as the recipient of His commands. If 
Wtenbogaert’s above-mentioned criterion of God's direct speech were applied 
to these biblical words, it could prove, rather, that God treated Moses and 
Aaron as equals and imply that the clergy coexisted at the top of the hierarchy 


62 Johannes Wtenbogaert, Tractaet van tampt ende authoriteyt eener hoogher Christelicker 
overheydt in kerckelicke saecken, 2nd ed. (The Hague: by Hillebrant Iacobsz., 1610), Knuttel 
no. 1768, p. 69. 

63 Quoted according to the King James Version. 
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with the secular government. This omission of phrases which undermine his 
argument lent Wtenbogaert’s ‘subordination’ theory some superficial support, 
but by no means an enduring one. 

The criterion of God’s direct speech as deployed by Wtenbogaert attrac- 
tively fits the States of Holland’s self-image of occupying the position immedi- 
ately under God. However, such exclusive communication with God is actually 
not even fully demonstrable regarding Moses, let alone regarding the politi- 
cal leaders after him. And so for Joshua, the judges, David, Solomon, and the 
kings of Judah and Israel, Wtenbogaert gathers his evidence for their religious 
right not from biblical texts demonstrating direct communication with God, 
but rather from texts mentioning their leadership in matters concerning reli- 
gion—in maintaining the people’s allegiance to God, teaching them Moses’s 
law, destroying idolatrous altars, giving offerings, issuing regulations con- 
cerning religious worship and priests, etc.°+ The weakness of the criterion of 
God's direct speech, including the inconsistency that it causes in elucidating 
Moses's era and other periods, could be among the reasons why Grotius in his 
De imperio did not employ the criterion itself but pinpointed the essence of 
this criterion—mediators of divine will and their certainty. After all, in addi- 
tion to the question of the historicity of presenting biblical facts as examples 
to be followed in their own day, it could be reasonably doubted whether such 
divine exclusive and immediate speech to the Old Testament sovereigns could 
be established as fact at all. 

Seen from this perspective, it can arguably be said that Hobbes’s De cive, 
and then Leviathan, revived in the Dutch forum in the middle of the century 
a political reading of the Old Testament that used the criterion of God's direct 
speech in a way that was more extensive than that of Wtenbogaert and more 
straightforward than that of Grotius.96 

Hobbes's concept of sovereign prophet relies heavily on a reading of the 
Old Testament according to the criterion of God's direct speech. While 
Wtenbogaert's use of the criterion was still couched in the tradition of eulogy 
on godly magistracy, Hobbes's version is characterized by epistemological and 
decisionistic nuances, corresponding to his radical absolutism. Differently 
from Wtenbogaert, Hobbes endeavours to give a biblical account according 
to this criterion for the sovereigns after Moses's death. This, in turn, results 
in a biblical reading even more strained or manipulative than Wtenbogaert's. 


64 . Wtenbogaert, Tractaet van tampt ende authoriteyt, pp. 71-78. 

65 See above, section 4 of chapter 1. 

66 | However, to repeat, it is beyond the scope of this book to claim the possibility of any per- 
sonal contact between those Dutch Remonstrant writers and Hobbes in this regard. 
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While emphasizing that God talked only to those whom he regards to be the 
sovereign, Hobbes tends to ignore, distort, or relativize those biblical pas- 
sages which imply God communicated with people other than the sovereign. 
As various examples of Hobbes’s argument revelant to this topic are analysed 
throughout this book, it is worth offering a brief overview here. 

On Abraham, the first in Hobbes’s chronology of the sovereign prophets, 
Hobbes emphasizes that ‘God spake onely to Abraham; and therefore con- 
tracted not with any of his family, or seed’, except in so far as their wills were 
involved in the will of Abraham.®’ This emphasis on Abraham's exclusive privi- 
lege is accompanied by a quotation of Gen. 17:10, which is incorrect as a trans- 
lation but consonant with his argument: ‘This is the Covenant which thou shalt 
observe between Me and Thee and thy Seeds after thee’.* The two italicized 
terms should correctly be in the second-person plural (ye or you). 

On Moses, the archetypal sovereign prophet, Hobbes again emphasizes that 
‘God spake not to them [the Hebrew people] immediately, but by the media- 
tion of Moses himsef’.®? Here, the text of Exod. 20:18-19 plays a crucial role. 
The words of the Hebrew people, ‘speak thou with us, and we will hear but let 
not God speak with us lest we die’ (v. 19), are interpreted by Hobbes to be ‘their 
promise of obedience’ to Moses. Leviathan is silent on the parallel account 
in Deuteronomy, which implies that the people did hear God speaking (e.g. 
Deut. 410-15, 36; 5:4-5, 22). Similarly, he relativizes the verses reporting access 
to God by Aaron and other prominent figures of the nation (Exod. 24110). 
In contrast, he highlights God's punishment upon those who claimed God's 
direct revelation for themselves (Num. 12 and 16), and His general prohibition 
for the people on approaching Mount Sinai (Exod. 19:12 and 21).”° 

In deciding who the sovereign prophets were after the death of Moses, 
Hobbes in his Leviathan ignores the people's promise to obey Joshua (Josh. 
116-17), in spite of its high similarity to the ‘promise of obedience’ given to 
Moses.” Moreover, in order to place absolute sovereign power in the hands 
of high priests, Hobbes alters the biblical message through omission. When 


67 Hobbes, Leviathan, 40, p. 249/ pp. 736-737. 

68 Hobbes, Leviathan, 26, p. 149/pp. 446-447 (emphases added); De cive, 16, 8. 3, p. 235/pp. 
188—189. Cf. Leviathan, 35, p. 216/pp. 636—637. 

69 Hobbes, Leviathan, 40, p. 250/pp. 740-741; See also De cive, 16, 8. 13, pp. 242-243/ 
Pp. 195-196. 

70 See above, section 5 of chapter 2, at pp. 85-89. Note that in De cive, n, §. 6, p. 184/p. 130, 
Hobbes quotes the people's promise according to Deut. 5:27. 

71 _ See above, section 4 of chapter 3, at p. 112. 
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invoking Deut. 17:8-10, he omits ‘the judge that shall be in those days, whom 
the Bible actually mentions as leaders in addition to the ‘Priests and Levites’.” 

As for the kings since Saul, it is even more difficult to establish from the 
Bible cogent evidence demonstrating God's exclusive and immediate commu- 
nication to them with the same degree of clarity possible for Moses. This is 
probably what troubled Wtenbogaert, and Hobbes, too, offers a set of weaker 
alternative proofs similar to Wtenbogaert’s. These include Saul’s command to 
bring the burnt offerings (1 Sam. 13:9), David’s inquiry of God’s will through 
the Ephod (1 Sam. 23:9), and Solomon’s dismissal of Abiathar (1 Kgs. 2:27).7? 
Hobbes, however, supplements this shortage of evidence by taking conclu- 
sions drawn from biblical texts which mention only Moses and applying them 
to sovereign prophets in general, including the high priests and the kings. He 
then concludes that the manner in which God spoke to the sovereign prophets 
is ‘not manifest’ and ‘not intelligible.”4 

These examples suffice to show that the criterion of God’s direct speech, 
however attractive it might be theoretically, has an inherent weakness. This 
weakness results in strategic or manipulative interpretations, which in turn 
enhance the anachronistic character that often accompanies the use of the 
Bible as political example in the early modern period. This can especially be 
observed in Leviathan, in which Hobbes’s universe of Old Testament argu- 
ments was a kind of ‘reality distortion field’. His version of the criterion of 
God's direct speech did not give remedy to its weakness, but rather produced 
more examples of contradiction. 

Spinoza's TTP contains what can be interpreted as a senstive reaction to 
the criterion's weakness. Many issues regarding the Hebrews' polity, treated in 
chapters 5, 17, 18, and 19 in the TTP, can be analysed fruitfully in this context.?5 
Although a full account of these issues goes beyond the scope of this book, 
it is well deserving here to make a focused investigation into the criterion's 
central arena, the Sinai covenant—in particular, the complexities contained 
in Hobbes's interpretation of Exod. 20:19 as the people's ‘promise of obedience’. 

This interpretation's foremost difficulty consists in the fact that the Bible, 
especially Deuteronomy's parallel account of the event, contains expressions 


72 See above, section 4 of chapter 3, at pp. 112-113. 

73 Hobbes, Leviathan, 36, p. 228/pp. 668—669. 

74 See below, sections 2 and 3 of chapter 7, at pp. 252-253, 256-257, 266-267. 

75 For example, the question of whether Joshua or the high priest was the true sovereign 
after the death of Moses, analysed in the previous chapter, can be seen as one part of this 
reaction. As seen there, Spinoza effectively gives a solution to a significant point of con- 
flict between Hobbes and the Dutch Hebraists. 
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that can be taken as indirect indications of the fact that the people them- 
selves heard God speaking. Even when concentrating on the Exodus version 
(as Hobbes did especially in Leviathan), doubt still remains, particularly when 
the people’s request that Moses listen to God on their behalf implies that at 
first they themselves did hear, or tried to hear, God speaking. This fact at least 
demands some explanation. 

In contrast to Hobbes, Spinoza openly admits in the early part of the TTP 
that direct access between God and the people is recorded in Deut. 5:4, ‘God 
talked with you face to face.” This is precisely one of the verses unfavourable 
to Hobbes's interpretation of the covenant at Mount Sinai, and presumably 
why it was ignored in his Leviathan. Spinoza's interpretation of the Sinai cove- 
nant, centrally dealt with in chapter 17 of the TTP (SS. 7—9), neatly corresponds 
to his earlier acknowledgment of the direct communication between God and 
the people. 

What helps Spinoza to overcome the above-mentioned difficulty of the cri- 
terion of God's direct speech is his introduction of a distinction between opinio 
and res, namely, between subjective and objective perspectives. On this basis 
he then distinguishes two different phases in the whole process of the cov- 
enant. Spinoza's explanation can be summarized as follows: 


1 According to opinio or the self-understanding of the Hebrews, they be- 
lieved they had made a contract with God following Moses's advice and 
established a regime deserving the name 'theocracy with God as their 
king. 

2. Seen from res or the objective (or factual) viewpoint, they had in fact 
made a contract twice. 

3. First, they declared ‘whatsoever God shall say (no mediator is explic- 
itly mentioned), we shall do’ (Exod. 19:8; in parentheses is Spinoza's 
interpolation.)’” These words, seen from their subjective perspective, 
founded the kingdom of God, but seen objectively, their decision to trans- 
fer their right to God meant nothing other than that they still retained 
this right for themselves, just as in a democracy. This contract assigned 
everyone the equal right to receive and to interpret God's commands.7? 


76 Spinoza, TTP, 1, §. 1, p. 18/p. 86. See below, section 3 of chapter 7, at p. 263. 

77 Spinoza, TTP, 17, S. 9, p. 206/p. 548: 'unoque ore clamaverunt, quicquid Deus loquetur 
(nullo expresso mediatore), faciemus: 

78 Spinoza, TTP, 17, §. 9, p. 206/p. 548: ‘the right to consult God and to receive and to inter- 
pret [His] laws belonged to everybody equally’. 
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4. However, this contract was quickly abolished and rendered invalid 
because the people became frightened when they approached God to 
receive His command and He began speaking directly to them. Due to this 
fear, they revisited Moses and said: 


‘Behold we have heard God speaking in the fire, and there is no reason why 
we should wish to die. This great fire will surely consume us. If we must again 
hear the voice of God, we shall surely die. You approach therefore, and hear 
all the words of our God, and you (not God) will speak to us. We shall obey 
everything God tells you, and will carry it out."? 


DEUT. 5:24—27; in parentheses is Spinoza's interpolation. 


5. Hereby they agreed on a new contract with Moses, which transferred to 
Moses alone their right to consult God, thus accepting Moses as their 
sovereign under God.8° 


It is clear that Spinoza's interpretation effectively overcomes the weakness 
of Hobbes's argument using God's direct speech as a criterion by linking it 
to two contracts, one of which is invalidated. For Spinoza there is no contra- 
diction when Deut. 5:4 says that the Hebrews did talk with God face to face, 
because they simply exercised their equal right to consult God on the basis 
of the first contract. The Hebrews themselves replaced this with another con- 
tract with Moses and this is, for Spinoza, the true meaning of the frightened 
people's words of promise to Moses. While Hobbes in his Leviathan prefers 
the shorter version in Exod. 20:19 for deducing the ‘promise of obedience’ to 
the sovereign prophet, Spinoza quotes the long version of Deut. 5:24—27. This 
Deuteronomic version makes it explicit that the Hebrews did hear God speak- 
ing (‘we have heard God speaking in the fire’, v. 24), but Spinoza— differently 
from Leviathan—does not need to fear that his theory's integrity can be nega- 
tively influenced by biblical testimony. 

Spinoza's description of the Sinai covenant offers strong evidence of his 
familiarity with the language of the criterion of God's direct speech, as well as 
the ‘framework of mediation itself, with which the criterion closely cooperates. 


79 Spinoza, TTP, 17, §. 9, pp. 206—207/p. 548: 'ecce Deum in igne loquentem audivimus, nec 
causa est, cur mori velimus; hic certe ingens ignis nos vorabit; si iterum nobis vox Dei audi- 
enda est, certe moriemur. Tu igitur adi et audi omnia Dei nostri dicta, et tu (non Deus) nobis 
loqueris. Ad omne, quod Deus tibi loquetur, obediemus idque exequemur: 

80 Spinoza, TTP, 17, §. 9, p. 207/p. 548: ‘His clare primum pactum aboleverunt suumque jus 
Deum consulendi ejusque edicta interpretandi in Mosen absolute transtulerunt. 
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His text shows that the philosopher was highly aware of his contemporaries’ 
practice of linking direct access to God with the attribution of sovereignty. In 
the quotation of Exod. 20:19, he adds that ‘no mediator is explicitly mentioned’ 
Because of this, the first contract should be understood as attributing to each 
citizen an equal right to consult with God, and hence establishing a substan- 
tially democratic regime. Similarly, in reading Deut. 5:24-27 as the second con- 
tract, Spinoza adds the comment ‘not God; this time interpreing the Hebrews’ 
acceptance of Moses as a mediator to be a sign of transition to a substantial 
monarchy. Spinoza, excellently understanding the thrust of the interpretative 
battle fought before him, offers a reading that overcomes his contemporaries' 
weaknesses. 

Furthermore, Spinoza's less strained, alternative interpretation of the cove- 
nant furnishes him with the basis for making a stronger case for the sovereign's 
absolute power against possible criticism that it contradicts God's universal 
sovereignty. Chapter 18 of the TTP lists several ‘political teachings’ (dogmata 
politica) that should be drawn from the Old Testament history of the Hebrews. 
Though repeatedly refusing to treat the Hebrew Republic as a model to be imi- 
tated in its entirety, Spinoza points to several matters which ‘are at least well 
worth noticing, and which it would perhaps be very wise to imitate’. The first of 
them he presents as being particularly relevant to the TTP's scope: 


It does not contradict the kingdom of God to elect a sovereign who pos- 
sesses the supreme right to command. For after the Hebrews transferred 
their right to God, they transferred the supreme right to command to 
Moses, and correspondingly Moses only had the authority to establish 
and abolish laws in the name of God, to elect, judge, teach, and repri- 
mand ministers of sacred matters, and lastly to command everything to 
everybody.*! 


Spinoza shows here that there is nothing wrong with having a mortal as sover- 
eign within God's kingdom, which is how a considerable number of Dutch citi- 
zens saw the Dutch Republic at the time.9? His demonstration of this assertion 
rests precisely in the distinction made between the subjective and objective 
understandings of the covenant. The Hebrews made God their king and chose 
Moses as the sovereign under God, and in so doing they did not regard these 
two acts as contradictory. The reason is that the Hebrews believed they had 


81 Spinoza, TTP, 18, §. 2, p. 222/p. 588. 
82 Simon Schama, The Embarrassment of Riches: An Interpretation of Dutch Culture in the 
Golden Age (New York: Knopf, 1987), pp. 93-125; Groenhuis, De predikanten, pp. 77107. 
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transferred their right to God, but from a factual viewpoint they had in fact kept 
their right to themselves, and they eventually transferred that right to Moses. 
By adopting his contemporaries’ vocabulary and criterion of God’s direct 
speech, but without succumbing to the accompanying pitfalls of neglecting or 
distorting unfavourable biblical verses, Spinoza still manages to offer a cogent 
biblical argument for establishing a human sovereign as an intermediary of 
God's reign over humankind. These facts go against viewing the TTP, as Nelson 
did, as simply reproducing conventional biblical arguments of the ‘Hebraist 
Erastians’.83 The TTP presents the author's strenuous efforts—philosophically 
unspectacular efforts—applied to very concrete particularities of the biblical 
text in order to produce a more defensible reading that would eliminate the 
weakness of his predecessors. 

This does not deny that Spinoza's engagement with the criterion of God's 
direct speech contains something essentially subversive.9* Important in this 
regard is the fact that Spinoza reads the Sinai covenant as an instance of social 
contract and connects this interpretation of the covenant with his central thesis 
of jus circa sacra: ‘religion acquires the force of law only by decree of those who 
hold the power to command, and that God has no special kingdom over men 
except through the medium of those who hold the sovereignty’. Section 2 above 
in this chapter has shown that Spinoza demonstrated this thesis on the basis of 
social contract theory, in highly abstract terms, as a truth universally applicable, 
even to heathen nations. Subsequent to this demonstration, Spinoza asserts 
that the Sinai covenant exemplifies the same proposition in so far as ‘religion’ 
there concerns ‘the religion that is revealed in a prophetic way’.®> According to 
him, the Old Testament’s religion did not ‘acquire the force of law’ among the 
Hebrews until each of the Hebrews renounced his or her inborn natural right 
and decided through a unanimous agreement to obey only decrees that would 
be revealed to them. Similarly, the fact that the Hebrews actually retained their 
natural right and transferred it eventually to Moses exemplifies for Spinoza that 
‘God has no special kingdom over men except through the medium of those 
who hold the sovereignty'—in this case Moses. Thus, Spinoza presents the Sinai 
covenant as the second proof for his understanding of jus circa sacra, assert- 
ing that his jus circa sacra thesis is equally valid whether religion is revealed 
‘in a prophetic way’ or ‘through the natural light’ of reason, because religion is 


83 See Nelson, The Hebrew Republic, pp. 130-133. 
84 Nelson, The Hebrew Republic, pp. 133-137. 
85 Spinoza, TTP, 19, §. 6, pp. 230-231/pp. 608-612. 
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ultimately the same regardless of the channel through which it is known to 
humanity.8 Spinoza thus paraphrases the concept of the sovereign as the medi- 
ator of regnum Dei in a bilingual way: in purley social contractual vocabulary 
on the one hand, and in the fashion of respublica Hebraeorum on the other. 
Spinoza parallels Moses, who enforced Sabbath observance with penalties, with 
contemporary sovereigns, who enforce the practice of justice and charity with 
the governmental resources that they possess. 

This highly clever way to elucidate the mediator concept strengthens the 
argument of this section and shows that Spinoza was conscious of the tra- 
ditional defence of absolute sovereignty according to the criterion of God’s 
direct speech, and he brought a remedy for that criterion’s weakness. But 
Spinoza’s dual concept of mediator also indicates an innovation—at least 
in Spinoza’s eyes—in a yet even more profound way: he added to the previ- 
ous, biblically articulated mediator concept still another, universal dimension 
which is based on his social contract theory and combined with the minimal- 
ization of religion.?? This universal argument had the effect of fundamentally 
altering the quality of what had been defended in this tradition, namely the 
idea of the sovereign as intermediary of God's reign. This old, loaded idea, 
already central in the Dutch Republic during the Remonstrant controversy, 
was now imbued with a radically new meaning by Spinoza. The early chap- 
ters of the rrp reduce the ‘kingdom of God’ to the place where religion as the 
command to practise justice of charity, possesses the force of law. According 
to Spinoza's social contract theory, such ‘force of law’ belongs exclusively to 
the sovereign. Therefore, the practical meaning of his formula 'God has no 
special kingdom over men except through the medium of those who holds 
the sovereignty; is that as long as the sovereigns are strong enough to enforce 
their law, they are automatically the agent ensuring the rule of God on earth. 
Furthermore, the mutation of the idea of the sovereign as God's intermediary 


86 Spinoza, TTP, 19, §. 5, p. 230/p. 608: ‘et perinde, inquam, est, sive religionem lumine natu- 
rali sive prophetico revelatam concipiamus; demonstratio enim universalis est, quando- 
quidem religio eadem est et a Deo aeque revelata, sive hoc sive illo modo hominibus 
innotuisse supponatur. 

87 Spinoza may have even been inspired to introduce social contract theory into the issue 
of mediation and jus circa sacra by another instance of Hobbesian political philosophy 
articulated in De jure ecclesiasticorum. In this work, the anonymous author attempts to 
undermine the clerical claim for a privileged status above laymen by examining that 
claim in the light of social contract theory. Interesting in this regard is Bordoli's analysis 
of De jure ecclesiasticorum. See Bordoli, ‘The Monopoly of Social Affluence’, pp. 125-129. 
See also Sonja Lavaert, '"Lieutenants" of the Commonwealth: A Political Reading of De 
Jure Ecclesiasticorum, in Lavaert and Schröder, The Dutch Legacy, pp. 150—164. 
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is strengthened by Spinoza's criticism regarding the concept of ‘God’, for 
whom the sovereign serves as the intermediary. Chapter 4 of the Tre demon- 
strates that the idea of God as a legislator who enacts decrees for humanity 
and enforces those decrees with rewards and punishments is fundamentally 
false from a philosophical point of view.9? In chapter 19, Spinoza refers to this 
argument again. He asserts that exactly because it is absolutely impossible for 
God to be such a legislator, no teachings of God can acquire the force of law 
except ‘from them, or by mediation of them ['vel mediantibus iis’ |, who possess 
the right to issue commands and to make decisions'*? His radical philosophy 
requires the sovereigns to be the mediators of God. 

It is clear that Spinoza's formulation of jus circa sacra stems from the Judaeo- 
Christian image of a Godly magistracy to whom God is pleased to entrust His 
words, but it now accommodates a skeletal idea of naked ruling power, estab- 
lished by social contract and the minimalization of religion. In this reformula- 
tion the traditional concept of God as the supreme legislator and judge for all 
humankind remains only superficially, having been deprived of its substance. 
Spinoza's complicated relationship with past arguments characterizes the TTP 
as he begins with premises common to his contemporaries, but ultimately 
arrives at radically divergent conclusions. 


88 Fora full survey of this criticism of Spinoza, see Verbeek, Spinoza's Theologico-Political 
Treatise, pp. 17-42. 

89 Spinoza, TTP, 20, §. 8, p. 231/p. 612 : ‘Ibi [i.e. chapter 4] enim ostendimus Dei decreta 
aeternam veritatem et necessitatem omnia involvere, nec posse concipi Deum tanquam 
principem vel legislatorem leges hominibus ferentem. Quapropter divina documenta 
lumine naturali vel prophetico revelata vim mandati a Deo immediate non accipiunt, sed 
necessario ab iis, vel mendiantibus iis, qui jus imperandi et decretandi habent. Emphases 
added. 


CHAPTER 5 


Spinoza on Libertas philosophandi 


1 Introduction: The Nexus between Libertas philosophandi and 
Jus circa sacra 


The controversies between Dutch philosophers and theologians on Cartesian 
philosophy very often occurred simultaneously with conflicts between city 
councils and church councils. In the 1640s, already Descartes and his oppo- 
nents, such as Voetius, Samuel Maresius (1599-1673), and Martinus Schoock 
(1614-1669), were not only occupied with ‘the crisis of causality, but were 
involved simultaneously in issues regarding the patricians’ convention of mak- 
ing private profits from the former properties of the Catholic Church.! This pat- 
tern of double confrontation about libertas philosophandi and jus circa sacra 
was reproduced in the 1650s and 1660s.? Thus, in 1670 the Tractatus theologico- 
politicus appeared with signs hinting at the nexus between those two strands. 
It mysteriously starts with definitions of prophecy and prophets, presents a 
demonstration for the liberty to philosophize, explores the political conditions 
in which this liberty could prosper, and defends the absolute right of the sov- 
ereign on religious matters, jus circa sacra. These arguments culminate in a 
denouncement of censorship laws as detrimental to both civil and religious 
orders. 

One tempting way to explain this curious nexus in Dutch history is to reduce 
both confrontations—the one between philosophers and theologians and 
the other between stadhuis and kerkenraad—to the question of ‘who is the 
boss?’ and to regard them as one competition driven by ambition for power 
and influence between friends and foes. This way of explaining the merging 
of the two strands seems to be justified by the fact that Gisbertus Voetius and 


1 Theo Verbeek, ed., René Descartes et Martin Schoock: La Querelle d'Utrecht (Paris: Impressions 
Nouvelles, 1988), pp. 52—53, 324; Erik-Jan Bos, ed., Verantwoordingh van Renatus Descartes aen 
dachtbare overigheit van Uitrecht: Een onbekende Descartes-Tekst, getranscribeerd, geanno- 
teerd en ingeleid door Erik-Jan Bos (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 1996), pp. 16-19. 

2 Rienk Vermij, The Calvinist Copernicans: The Reception of the New Astronomy in the Dutch 
Republic, 1575-1750 (Amsterdam: Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, 
2002), p. 330; Bart Leeuwenburgh, Het noodlot van een ketter: Adriaan Koerbagh 1633-1669 
(Nijmegen: Vantilt, 2013), pp. 96-107. 
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his collaborators were centrally involved in both of the confrontations, mak- 
ing themselves the common enemy of the Cartesian philosophers and the 
‘libertine’-minded magistracy? However, this way of viewing things rather 
schematizes the constellation. A concentration on ambition and influence 
alone does not do full justice to the complex nature of the contemporary intel- 
lectual frame of thought. In particular, a focus on visible or worldly factors 
would fail to communicate the essentially invisible or conceptual nature of 
the true enemy for intellectuals like Hobbes and Spinoza. 

In this regard, Noel Malcolm employed an impressive expression, 'the 
Thing, borrowed from a nineteenth-century social critic, William Cobbett, in 
order to denote what truly troubled Hobbes. To quote Malcolm's words, the 
term refers to: 


a complex mass of errors and absurdities, embracing false metaphysics, 
primitive delusions, popular superstitions, bogus clerical pretensions, 
and seditious political theories—all in some way connected, and all tend- 
ing directly or indirectly towards the destruction of civil government.^ 


A growing conviction that such a conceptual mass was a danger to peace 
is pointed to by Malcolm as the decisive motif running through the text of 
Leviathan and further developed in its Latin version in 1668.5 Kinch Hoekstra 
strengthens this point, by documenting that Hobbes regarded it as his task to 
dissolve the psychological grip that self-styled prophets and the frequent invo- 
cation of prophecy exercised upon the people of England during the Civil War: 


3 The expression ‘who is the boss?’ (‘wie is de baas?) is borrowed from Rienk Vermij, 
Secularisering en natuurwetenschap in de zeventiende en achttiende eeuw: Bernard Nieuwentijt 
(Amsterdam: Rodopi, 1991), p. 89. The image of the Voetian ministers as the bossy, politically 
ambitious campaigners for theocracy and intolerance is more or less already present in con- 
temporary historical sources, including Spinoza's writing, and has been reproduced many- 
fold in literature on Spinoza. Though not totally unhistorical, an easy reliance on the image 
would risk falling into a stereotyped understanding of history as a battle between the good 
and the bad, discarding the complexity of thought determining historical figures' actions. 
Vermij himself has a finer view on the complex nature of the nexus between philosophy and 
politics, as his analysis in the above-quoted book shows; yet he is still inclined to emphasize 
Voetius as the junction between the two fronts (pp. 94—95). 

4 Noel Malcolm, ed., Thomas Hobbes: Leviathan, 3 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2012), 1: 
Editorial Introduction, p. 48. 

5 Malcolm, Editorial Introduction, pp. 80, 87, 195. 
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The sword of the prophet is like that of excommunication: ‘a Sword that 
hath no other edge but what is given to it by the Opinion of him against 
whom it is used’. By blunting the belief in prophecy, Hobbes disarms the 
prophet.$ 


If, in this sense, the ultimate objects of Hobbes's contention were false con- 
cepts and misguided belief, rather than winning a particular instance of 
contemporary power games, the same was arguably the case with Spinoza and 
his friends. 

That a Dutch equivalent of ‘the Thing’ was at play also in the Netherlands 
is hinted at by the repulsion of Leviathan by the Anti-Cartesian 'Suetonius 
Tranquillus" This pseudonymous author is particularly sensitive to Hobbes's 
biblical assertions regarding angelic and spiritual substance, Mosaic author- 
ship of the Bible, eternal life, and death. These elements were not tangible, 
like firearms, but immanently cerebral. They were a product of centuries of 
writing and they were deeply integrated into university education, sermons, 
paintings, and architectural designs. Yet, as a complex system of ideas, beliefs, 
and assumptions, they had the power to determine people's social action as 
much as, or even more than, gunfire.? People could have afforded to be toler- 
ant of 'atheists' like Spinoza who denied such tenets, if they had not feared the 
prophets' urgent requests for action (Ezek. 33:31) and their reprimanding of 
unfaithful Israel for acting like a harlot (Isa. 1:21).9 Civil magistrates would have 
more effectively intervened for philosophers' security, if they had not been 
living under the shadow of the idolatrous kings of Judah and Israel and the 


6 Kinch Hoekstra, ‘Disarming the Prophets: Thomas Hobbes and Predictive Power, Rivista di 
storia della filosofia 59 (2004), 97-153 (pp. 150-151). See also Karl Schuhmann, ‘Phantasms 
and Idols: True Philosophy and Wrong Regligion in Hobbes’, in New Critical Perspectives on 
Hobbes's Leviathan: Upon the 350th Anniversary of its Publication, ed. Luc Foineau and George 
Wright (Florence: Franco Angeli, 2004), pp. 15-31. 

7 This text is quoted in section 9 of chapter 3, at p. 147. 

8 Hobbes, Leviathan (Latin), 47, p. 327/p. 1131: ‘quarrels among men about opinions, and about 
whose intellect should prevail, cannot be taken away by force of arms. Evils of this sort must 
be extinguished in the same way that they arise’ See Hoekstra, 'Disarming the Prophets’, 
p.151. 

9 Letter 30 from Spinoza to Henri Oldenburg, Spinoza opera, 4366; ‘Eusebius Philarchontius’ 
[Gisbertus Voetius], Vruchte-losen biddach, of vrymoedich ende ootmoedich versoek aen 
de Christelijke overheden der Vereenichde Nederlanden ([n.p.]: [n. pub.], 1655), Knuttel no. 
7105, pp- 4 (Ezek. 33:31), 6 (Isa. 1:21). On this pamphlet, attributed to Gisbertus Voetius and 
published in the context of the dispute over church properties at Utrecht, see A. C. Duker, 
Gisbertus Voetius, 4 vols. (Leiden: Brill, 1897-1915), 2:305-308. 
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punishments that afflicted them. The chain of those conceptual rings under- 
laid the thought of the churchmen, laypeople, and magistracy alike who 
were involved in the process against Adriaen Koerbagh, the most audacious 
fighter against ‘the Thing’ among the Dutch. Not an iron bullet, but immaterial 
thought and belief could sometimes have power over life and death. 

The nexus in question between libertas philosophandi and jus circa sacra 
should be seen as having been necessarily generated in reaction to this invis- 
ible, but socially highly efficacious mass of ideas, and as such, should be seen 
as principally a matter of conceptual complex as well. The following analysis of 
Spinoza's text will show that the concepts of prophecy and prophet play a piv- 
otal role in the TTP as the junction between the two strands of narrative that 
had been relayed through his predecessors, namely, the narrative of conflict 
between philosophers and theologians and the narrative of conflict between 
church and state. Jus circa sacra discourses innately had the potential to blend 
with the question of philosophers’ freedom precisely because of the frame of 
thought in which the discourses were couched. As the preceding part of this 
book has shown, the more precisely an author tried to formulate the core cri- 
terion by which to determine the superiority of the magistracy or the clerics, 
the more he became entangled with the question of mediation. Superiority 
inevitably rested with the entity occupying the position immediately beneath 
God, mediating His will to society. This frame of thought, converging on the 
question of mediation, proved itself highly relevant in solving the question of 
libertas philsophandi. 

This chapter will first sketch how Spinoza’s treatment of prophecy and 
prophets serves as a prototypical demonstration of libertas philosophandi. It 
will trace Spinoza’s central line of argument through which his epistemological 
examination of prophecy as a kind of cognitio results in differentiating between 
what the prophets have transmitted—the Bible—and knowledge, or scientiae 
(to use Spinoza’s own term). Upon the basis of this broad outline, the second 
half of the chapter focuses on Spinoza's pregnant use of the word ‘prophet’ and 
investigates the Dutch background informing the word’s connotation. It will 
reveal a continuity of vocabulary and essential subject matter between dis- 
courses on prophets and jus circa sacra. Remonstrant political works, such as 
Grotius's De imperio, as well as the writings of Spinoza's close friends, including 
those involved in the project to translate Leviathan into Dutch, can fruitfully 
be read in this respect. Once, however, a common critical interest in media- 
tors of revelation and those mediators’ veracity emerges as the vessel through 
which the two traditions of debate blended with each other, it also becomes 
apparent that Leviathan could not fully meet Dutch expectations. The Dutch 
philosophers hoped that the work would help them in their project to secure 
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freedom from the pressures of self-appointed prophets, but Hobbes’s thought 
contained some elements that were to seriously disappoint them. 


2 Prophets and Libertas philosophandi 


Spinoza defines ‘prophecy’ and ‘prophet’ at the beginning of chapter 1 of the 
TTP, and these definitions open a long series of demonstrations in which phi- 
losophy is separated from theology, a series that culminates in chapters 13-15. 
While these three chapters offer a concluding demonstration, Spinoza’s own 
remark at the end of chapter 2 suggests that he regarded the first two chap- 
ters of the treatise as one unit furnishing a prototypic—that is, rough but self- 
sufficient—argument for the separation of philosophy from theology and for 
the liberty to philosophize as the fruit of that separation.!? How does Spinoza's 
examination of prophecy and prophets in the first two chapters of the TTP 
serve as an argument for that separation? This section investigates this point. 
In reading Spinoza's definitions of ‘prophecy’ and ‘prophet’, his choice of 
the term cognitio, as opposed to scientia, needs special attention. Spinoza 
equates prophecy with revelation (prophetia sive revelatio) and defines it as 
a ‘certain cognition [cognitio] of something, revealed by God to men’! He 
defines the prophet as ‘the one who interprets the things revealed by God, to 
those who are able to have no certain cognition [cognitio] of the revelations, 
and who therefore embrace the revelations only by simple faith? Generally 
speaking, in Spinoza’s (as well as his contemporaries’) terminology, cognitio 
covers a wide range of ideas, including fragmental or confused ideas, as well 
as adequate ones.!? Cognitio is an umbrella term (for which the current book 
uses ‘cognition’ as its equivalent), unlike scientia, which Spinoza reserves for 


10 Spinoza, TTP, 2, §. 20, p. 44/ p. 146. For the text, see above in the introduction, at n. 24. 

11 Spinoza, TTP, 1, S. 1, p. 15/p. 78: ‘rei alicujus certa cognitio a Deo hominibus revelata: 

12 Spinoza, TTP, 1, §. 1, p. 15/p. 78: ‘is, qui Dei revelata iis interpretatur, qui rerum a Deo 
revelatarum certam cognitionem habere nequeunt, quique adeo mera fide res revelatas 
amplecti tantum possunt. 

13 Examples are given in the entry cognitio in Emilia Giancotti Boscherini, ed., Lexicon 
Spinozanum, 2 vols. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1970), 1178-186, but especially see 
Spinoza's well-known distinction between three sorts of cognitio at E2p40s2 (Spinoza, 
Ethica, in Spinoza opera, 23122). According to him, the first sort (cognitio primi generis) 
is gained through sensory perception or through symbols, i.e. reading / hearing, and is 
called imaginatio or opinio; the second is generated from having common notions, and 
Spinoza equates this group with reason; lastly, the third is scientia intuitiva, the intuitive, 
unmediated apprehension of the essence of a thing. Dutch Cartesians, one of the central 
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the purpose of referring, with an affirmative tone, to high-quality cognitions 
(for these, this book uses ‘knowledge’). A telling example of this differentiation 
is the fact that Spinoza equates cognitio naturalis (cognition from the natural 
light of reason) with scientia naturalis, while never parallelly rewording cog- 
nitio prophetica into scientia prophetica.* In particular, scientia (in the singu- 
lar) is predominantly used to indicate that knowledge which his philosophy 
recognizes to be an adequate idea. Next to scientia naturalis, the most typical 
example of Spinoza's usage of the term scientia is scientia intuitiva, the intui- 
tive, unmediated apprehension of the essence of a thing.” Scientiae (in the 
plural) specifically indicates academic disciplines, such as philosophy, linguis- 
tics, etc., which consist of such qualified knowledge, or the entire intellectual 
enterprise of cultivating a body of such true knowledge (wetenschap in Dutch, 
science in French, wissenschaft in German: no direct equivalent can be found 
in English).!6 Given these tendencies, Spinoza's choice of cognitio in his defini- 
tion of prophecy implies that he is treating the epistemological quality of the 
mental perception that would fall within that definition as the matter which is 
to be specified by further examination.!? 


target readers of the TTP, shared the usage of cognitio as the umbrella term for miscella- 
neous sorts of ideas, though they naturally differed from Spinoza in their understanding 
of epistemology. For example, Johannes de Raey separated cognitio naturalis into cog- 
nitio vulgaris and cognitio propria philosophorum (‘cognition proper to philosophers’) in 
his Clavis philosophiae naturalis (Leiden: ex officina Johannis et Danielis Elsevier, 1654), 
p. 1; the same wording is used by Christoph Wittich, e.g. when he wrote 'Communia 
utique multa habet cognitio vulgaris cum accurata et Philosohica rerum naturalium etc: 
[Assuredly, vulgar cognition has many things in common with accurate and philosophi- 
cal cognition of matters in nature.’]. See his Consideratio theologica de stylo Scripturae 
(Leiden: apud Adriani Wyngaerden, 1656), p. 29. 

14 Spinoza, TTP, 1, §. 3, p. 16/p. 80. A kind of parallel differentiation between ‘cognition’ 
and 'knowledge' is made by Yitzhak Y. Melamed, Spinoza's Metaphysics: Substance and 
Thought (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013), p. 89 (n. 3). 

15 Spinoza, Ethica, E2p4osz2, in Spinoza opera, 2122 (mentioned in n. 13). In the TTP, Spinoza 
explains that to have ‘true knowledge [vera scientia]’ of something is to be able to ‘explain 
it by its first causes’ (TTP, 1, §. 31, p. 29/p. 110). Scientia occurs most frequently in the TTP 
at chapter 4, when Spinoza quotes Prov. 2-3, Solomon's famous praise of wisdom, in order 
to demonstrate that the Bible fully approves of the natural light of reason. What the King 
James Version translates as *wisdom' corresponds to scientia in Spinoza's text. 

16 Spinoza often juxtaposes scientiae in this sense with artes. See the entry scientia in 
Boscherini, ed., Lexicon Spinozanum, 2:979-981. 

17 English translations of Spinoza's works widely use ‘knowledge’ for a group of Latin 
synonyms that includes cognitio and scientia, for the practical reason that the English 
language lacks the range of vocabulary needed to precisely match each Latin term. 
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Indeed, an investigation of that quality of prophetic cognition is precisely 
the subject matter of the succeeding parts of chapter 1 and chapter 2. The very 
first point Spinoza asserts on the basis of his definition is that natural cognition 
can be called—in spite of the common assumption to the contrary—prophecy: 


From the definition of prophecy just given, it follows that the word 
‘prophecy’ could be applied to natural cognition [cognitio naturalis]. This 
is because what we know by the natural light of reason depends on cogni- 
tion of God and his eternal decrees alone.!? 


Spinoza hereby polemicizes against a presupposed dichotomy between nature 
and prophecy, and against the inferiority explicitly and implicitly attached to 
cognition drawn from ‘the Book of Nature’ in relation to ‘the Book of Books’, i.e. 
the Bible.!9 According to Spinoza, ‘natural cognition’ (cognitio naturalis) differs 
from what is commonly regarded as ‘prophetic cognition’ (cognitio prophetica), 
only in that the latter exceeds in its content the limit of the former (such as 
cognition that Sarah, who is over ninety years old, shall have a son next year), 
and it cannot be produced by any ordinary law of human nature. However, 
the cognition drawn from nature legitimately falls within the definition of ‘a 
certain cognition of something, revealed by God to men’ (emphases added) 
because of the certainty lent by observation and reasoning and because of its 
ultimate source, God. Therefore, in Spinoza's logic, a philosopher's cognition 
deserves to be called ‘prophecy’ as much as a prophet's does. This, of course, 
contradicts the contemporary and exclusive meaning attached to the term 
‘prophecy’: Spinoza means to contest that prevalent understanding.?? 


Commentators tend to reserve 'knowledge' for designating only such knowledge as 
Spinoza's philosophy would regard as genuine. Besides Melamed (mentioned above in 
n.14), see, for example, Theo Verbeek's discussion of Spinoza's antithesis against 'theology- 
as-knowledge'; recently Alexander X. Douglas, too, employed similar wording in chap- 
ter 4 of his Spinoza and Dutch Cartesianism: Philosophy and Theology (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2015)— knowledge’ used by these commentators comes closest to 
Spinoza's scientia or scientiae. 

18 Spinoza, TTP, 1, §. 2, p. 15/p. 78: ‘ex cujus jam tradita definitione sequitur cognitionem 
naturalem prophetiam vocari posse. Nam ea, quae lumine naturali cognoscimus, a sola 
Dei cognitione ejusque aeternis decretis dependent’ 

19 Verbeek, Spinoza's Theologico-Political Treatise: Exploring ‘the Will of God’ (Aldershot: 
Ashgate, 2003), pp. 17-18. 

20 Spinoza, TTP, 1, S. 2, pp. 15-16/p. 80. For further detail on this point, see Steven Nadler, 
A Book Forged in Hell: Spinoza's Scandalous Treatise and the Birth of the Secular Age 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2011), pp. 66-68. 
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Spinoza argues for a new understanding of prophecy by offering a defini- 
tion that is broad enough to include philosophy, without nevertheless categori- 
cally excluding what has conventionally been called prophecy in the biblical 
context?! In this regard Spinoza's definition of prophecy epitomizes what 
Theo Verbeek named the ‘dialectical’ characteristic of the rrp.2? The term 
‘prophecy’ is exactly such a definition, designed to appear acceptable even to 
opponents, but intended to lead to a conclusion they cannot share. 

The strategy Spinoza employs is to gather from the Bible—and only from the 
Bible—evidences for the epistemological attributes of prophecy as cognitio. 

In chapter 1 Spinoza explores the ‘media’ of divine revelation, i.e. the means 
through which God communicated to His prophets as presented in the bib- 
lical text. He examines the revelations given in the wilderness, both at the 
Tabernacle and at Mount Sinai, and in the dreams given to prophets; he also 
discusses how Moses differed from other prophets, as well as how Christ dif- 
fered from all prophets, including Moses. Spinoza asserts that unlike Christ, 
with whom God communicated immediately from mind to mind, all other 
prophets perceived God’s revelation only through the medium of words and/ 
or images. The words and images given to Moses were real, while those given to 
other prophets were imaginary, yet all of them were media perceived through 
the prophet's sensory organs, i.e. imaginatio, to use Spinoza's term.?? Spinoza 
then goes on to show that this naturalistic conclusion is not negatively influ- 
enced, even by any biblical mentions to ‘the spirit of God’, which his contem- 
poraries would have understood as denoting the Holy Spirit, an undoubtedly 
supernatural entity and the most important of the ‘media’ of revelation. By 


21 _ Spinoza's definition leaves some doubt as to whether (or how much) he intends to include 
the conventional notion of prophecy in his definition. But it does not seem plausible that 
he wanted to exclude from that definition anything other than what can be ascertained 
by reason as well. Though he warns against what he calls ‘a Jewish type of narrative’, 
which tends to relate everything possible to God (Spinoza, TTP, 1, §. 6, pp. 16-17/p. 82), 
concrete examples of Spinoza’s use of the term prophetia (see Boscherini, eds., Lexicon 
Spinozanum, 2:882-884) demonstrate that he still applies the word ‘prophecy’ in the 
TTP quite widely to words spoken by the biblical prophets as messages from God, such 
as ‘the prophecy of Jeremiah about the destruction of Jerusalem’ (Spinoza, TTP, 2, §. 5, 
p. 32/p. 18). Spinoza's assertion, ‘prophecy has never made prophets more learned’ (‘pro- 
phetiam nunquam prophetas doctiores reddidisse’; Spinoza, TTP, 2, §. 2, p. 30/p. 14), 
clearly refers to instances in which God accommodated the content of His message to 
the prophet's preconceived opinion; Prophetia here refers to a cognition which does not 
necessarily correspond to the truth of the thing itself. 

22 Verbeek, Spinoza's Theologico-Political Treatise, pp. 11, 183. See above, section 2 of chapter 4. 

23 Spinoza, TTP, 1, §§. 18-19, pp. 20-21/p. 92. 
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analysing copious Old Testament phrases mentioning ‘spirit’, ‘of God’, and 
‘spirit of God’, Spinoza strives to demonstrate that common expressions, such 
as ‘the spirit of God was in the prophet, ‘God poured His spirit into men; etc., 
should be interpreted as merely meaning that prophets had a unique and 
extraordinary virtue, but in no way indicating the existence of some super- 
natural carrier of divine messages. 

The conclusion from chapter 1 is rearticulated as the initial point of the 
series of demonstrations in the succeeding chapter that culminates in an artic- 
ulation of the limits to which men have the duty to believe in prophecy. As 
Spinoza himself declares at the beginning of chapter 2, the principal implica- 
tion of his understanding of the cognitive mechanism of prophecy is that the 
prophets did not have a ‘more perfect mind’ (mens perfectior), but simply more 
power to imagine.** Since true knowledge of natural science and metaphys- 
ics should be attained through the Euclidean procedure of demonstration, 
abstaining from untrue ideas awakened by words and images, it follows that 
the books of prophets, now proven to be a product of imaginatio, cannot serve 
as a textbook on natural science or metaphysics.?? This is already a concise 
expression of Spinoza's project to separate philosophy from theology. 

In the succeeding part of chapter 2, Spinoza argues on a biblical basis that 
revelation, as the cognition that prophets acquired from God through the work 
of their sensory organs, does not provide certainty in itself. While a proposition 
such as 'the three angles ofa triangle add up to 180 degrees' can be verified inter- 
nally by dissolving it into its sub-components and by logically reconstructing 
them, revelation's veracity depends solely on some external clue called a ‘sign. 
Spinoza presumes that some such clue must always have been offered, regard- 
less of whether or not it is explicitly mentioned in the Bible. From this fact it 
follows that the certainty prophets held about the authentic nature of the rev- 
elation (that it was truly from God) was not mathematical, but moral (certitudo 
moralis). Something morally certain classically means that it has 'sufficient cer- 
tainty for application to everyday life [usus vitae ]-?6 Spinoza names the following 


24 Spinoza, TTP, 2, §. 1, p. 29/p. 12. The power to imagine is meant, in this context, to be the 
power to perceive sensory stimuli and to edit them mentally, e.g. by associating them with 
other images and concepts, and integrating them into a coherent narrative. 

25 Spinoza, TTP, 2, S. 1, p. 29/p. 112. 

26 René Descartes, Principia philosophiae, 4.205, ed. Charles Adam and Paul Tannery (Paris: 
Vrin, 1973), 8.1:327: ‘quaedam esse quae habentur certa moraliter, hoc est, quantum sufficit 
ad usum vitae, quamvis si ad absolutam Dei potentiam referantur, sint incerta’. See also 
Katherine J. Morris, ‘The Second Meditation: Unimaginable Bodies and Insensible Minds’, 
in Cambridge Companion to Descartes’s Meditations, ed. David Cunning (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2014), pp. 107-126 (pp. 117, 125). 
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three entities on which prophetic certainty is based: (1) a vivid imaginatio," 
(2) a sign, and (3) (the most important, according to Spinoza) a prophet hav- 
ing a heart inclined only to justice and goodness. This propensity of prophets 
toward imaginatio, a less than mathematical grade of certainty, and their acqui- 
sition of assurance not on the basis of the content of their revelations, but on 
external signs, all lead Spinoza to attribute a varying, personally adjusted nature 
to these signs, as well as to the revelation itself: 


As therefore the certainty the prophets derived from signs was not math- 
ematical certainty (that is, a certainty which follows from the necessity 
of the perception of the thing that is perceived or seen) but only moral 
certainty, and the signs were given for nothing other than to convince the 
prophet, it follows that the signs were given according to the prophet's 
beliefs and understanding. Hence a sign that reassured one prophet as 
to his prophecy might not convince another imbued with different opin- 
ions; and hence these signs varied from prophet to prophet. 

The revelation itself also varied from one prophet to another, as we 
have already said: it depended upon the disposition of his bodily tem- 
perament, his imaginatio, and opinions he had previously adopted.?? 


The following part of chapter 2 of the rrp offers a number of examples 
from the Bible intended to support Spinoza's position that divine revelations 
varied from one prophet to another. Spinoza tries to show that God's utter- 
ances were adjusted, or accommodated; to the particularities idiosyncratic to 
each prophet. These conditions consist mainly of the following three factors: 
(1) their temperaments (such as cheerful, sorrowful, merciful, agreeable, short- 
tempered, strict, etc.); (2) the dispositions of their imaginatio, e.g. Isaiah, who 
was serving at the king's court, imagined God speaking in an elegant, polished 
style and set it down in a corresponding style of writing, while the farmer 


27 Spinoza, TTP, 2, §. 5, p. 31/p. 16. Literally ‘that they imagined the revealed things in the 
most vivid way as we usually are affected by objects when we are awake’. 

28 Spinoza, TTP, 2, SS. 6-7, p. 32/p. 18: ‘Cum itaque certitudo, quae ex signis in prophetis 
oriebatur, non mathematica (hoc est, quae ex necessitate perceptionis rei perceptae aut 
visae sequitur), sed tantum moralis erat, et signa non nisi ad prophetae persuadendum 
dabantur, hinc sequitur signa pro opinionibus et capacitate prophetae data fuisse, ita ut 
signum, quod unum prophetam certum redderet de sua prophetia, alium, qui aliis esset 
imbutus opinionibus, minime convincere posset; et ideo signa in unoquoque propheta 
variabant. | §. 7] Sic etiam ipsa revelatio variabat, ut jam diximus, in unoquoque propheta 
pro dispositione temperamenti corporis, imaginationis, et pro ratione opinionum, quas 
antea amplexus fuerat. 
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Amos imagined and wrote the same message in a rustic style typical of a man 
of the soil; and (3) the opinions and views prophets had held prior to receiv- 
ing the revelation. Spinoza considers this third aspect to be especially crucial 
to the question of the liberty to philosophize, and elucidates it in detail: 


I need not press this point [i.e. point 2 listed above] further, for nothing is 
clearer in Scripture than that God granted some prophets a far greater gift 
of prophecy than others. But I will demonstrate more precisely and more 
fully that prophecies or revelations also varied according to the opinions 
which the prophets had embraced, and that prophets held different, or 
even incompatible, opinions from one another and had different pre- 
conceptions. (I am speaking about purely theoretical questions [res mere 
speculativas| here; we must take a very different view of anything relat- 
ing to uprightness and good conduct.) I think this question is of major 
importance, for I ultimately conclude from it that prophecy never made 
the prophets more learned, but left them with their preconceived opin- 
ions and that, for this reason, we are in no way obliged to believe them in 
purely conceptual matters.29 


Spinoza says that the Bible shows that the content of a prophecy varied 
according to the opinion each prophet held prior to his or her communication 
with God, and that those previously held opinions were actually quite diverse, 
even contradictory, from one prophet to another. He attributes this diversity 
of opinion to res mere speculativae, meaning speculative or theoretical knowl- 
edge, unrelated to conduct, about metaphysics (as God's invisibility, infinity, 
and almighty nature) and natural science (as astronomy, geography), while 
denying such diversity regarding matters that concern 'uprightness and good 
conduct'—in these he recognizes a consistency among the prophets. From this 
observation it would follow, Spinoza claims, that the prophets did not become 
‘more learned’ by receiving a revelation, i.e. they gained nothing new in terms 


29 Spinoza, TTP, 2, S. 12, p. 35/p. 126: 'Haec fusius ostendere non est opus; nam nihil ex 
Scriptura clarius constat, quam quod Deus unum prophetam longe majore gratia ad pro- 
phetizandum donavit quam alium. At quod prophetiae sive repraesentationes pro opin- 
ionibus prophetarum, quas amplexi fuerint, etiam variarent, et quod prophetae varias, 
imo contrarias habuerint opiniones et varia praejudicia (loquor circa res mere specula- 
tivas, nam circa ea, quae probitatem et bonos mores spectant, longe aliter sentiendum), 
curiosius et prolixius ostendam; nam hanc rem majoris momenti esse puto; inde enim 
tandem concludam prophetiam nunquam prophetas doctiores reddidisse, sed eos in suis 
praeconceptis opinionibus reliquisse, ac propterea nos iis circa res mere speculativas 
minime teneri credere: 
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of their views about metaphysics and natural sciences, but they simply contin- 
ued to hold their preconceived views. Therefore, it eventually follows that in 
so far as these res mere speculativae are concerned, there is no need to believe 
what the prophets proclaim in the Bible. It is essentially their own opinion, not 
that of God, nor is it the genuine truth. The prophets’ authority does not reach 
any further than their teachings regarding ‘uprightness and good conduct’. 
Spinoza is emphatic in pointing out the absurdity of expecting from the 
prophets the same level of astronomical and geographical knowledge that 
his own contemporaries had attained.?? He goes on to show that their views 
were, on the contrary, ‘extremely vulgar'—even concerning God. Among 
the plentiful biblical examples that Spinoza offers to support this argument, 
Moses serves as the most useful here. According to Spinoza, Moses did not 
‘adequately grasp that God is omniscient and directs all human actions by 
His decree alone’, since he answered God with the question '[W]hat if they 
do not believe me nor obey me?’ (Exod. 4:1), despite God's prior explanation 
(Exod. 3:18) that the Israelites would obey him. This answer meant that Moses 
doubted the correctness of what God had foreseen and foretold, and did not 
fully understand the meaning of God’s omniscience. As a result, God Himself 
adjusted the contents of the revelation to fit with Moses's level of understand- 
ing, saying ‘should it happen that they do not believe the first, they should 
believe the latter; but should they not believe this one either, (then) take a little 
water from the river’ (Exod. 4:8-9). In formulating His speech in a conditional 
form, God let Himself appear neither omniscient nor as pre-determining the 
details of the future, but as ‘uninvolved and ignorant of future human actions’? 
Similarly, Spinoza argues, if one reflects on Moses’s opinions of God objec- 
tively, it will reveal that he understood God as ‘a being that has always existed, 
exists and will always exist’; for this reason Moses called Him 'mn" (‘Jehovah’), 
which expresses these three tenses of existence in Hebrew. This fact certainly 
shows that Moses at least had a more refined view about God than the patri- 
archs did, yet Moses only taught statements about the nature of God, such 
as that He is ‘merciful’ (misericors), He is ‘kind’ (benignus), etc.5? Accordingly, 
God spoke words such as 'The Lord, the Lord, God, merciful and gracious, 


30 For further background on the Dutch controversy pro and contra heliocentricism, see 
Vermij, The Calvinist Copernicans. 

31 Spinoza, TTP, 2, §. 13, p. 37/ p. 130. 

32 Spinoza, TTP, 2, §. 14, p. 38/p. 132. 

33 See also Spinoza, TTP, 13, §. 5, pp. 168-169/pp. 452-454, where Spinoza compares Moses's 
view regarding God with that of the patriarchs who knew God only as El Shaddai. 
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long suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth’, to Moses.?* God revealed 
Himself to Moses in accordance with his preconceived belief that God’s nature 
was in harmony with those (psychological) conditions.35 

The invisibility of God was treated similarly. Exod. 33:18 narrates that Moses 
asked God if he might be allowed to see Him, but he was still unable to see Him, 
‘because he had no image of God already formed in his brain’ and ‘because 
God reveals Himself to the prophets only according to the disposition of their 
imagination’2€ Spinoza asserts: 


This [i.e. that God did not appear to Moses in the form of an image] 
came about, I say, because it conflicted with Moses's own imaginatio; for 
other prophets—Isaiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, etc.—testify that they have seen 
God. It was also for this reason that God replied to Moses, mix75 Dain N5 
15 NN ‘you will not be able to see my face’ [the first half of Exod. 33:20]. 
Because Moses believed that God was visible, i.e. that this implies no con- 
tradiction on the part of the divine nature—for otherwise he would not 
have made any such request—God adds, ^m OTNI 8T N5 75 ‘since no 
one shall see me and live' [the second half of Exod. 33:20], thus giving a 
reason which fits in with Moses's own opinion. He does not say that it 
implies a contradiction on the part of the divine nature, as in fact it does, 
but rather that it cannot be done because of human weakness.37 


This passage clarifies why God declared ‘you will not be able to see my face’ in 
Exod. 33:20, adding also the justification, ‘since no one shall see me and live’. 
These words clearly show that God adjusted the content of His delivered mes- 
sage to Moses's own imaginatio, according to which God is something that can 
be seen (otherwise Moses would not have wished to see God). The reason that 
God gave Moses is therefore false according to Spinoza, who holds that God is 


34 Exod. 34:6 (KJV). 

35 Spinoza, TTP, 2, §. 15, pp. 39-40/p. 136. 

36 Spinoza, TTP, 2, §. 15, p. 40/p. 136. 

37 Spinoza, TTP, 2, §. 15, p. 40/pp. 136-138: ‘atque hoc contigisse, inquam, quia Mosis 
imaginationi repugnabat; nam alii prophetae Deum se vidisse testantur, nempe Esaias, 
Ezechiel, Daniel, etc. Et hac de causa Deus Mosi respondit, 25 nN MINY bain NY non 
poteris meam faciem videre, et quia Moses credebat Deum esse visibilem, hoc est, ex parte 
divinae naturae nullam id implicare contradictionem, alias enim nihil simile petiisset, 
ideo addit °M OTNI “NY Nb ^3 quoniam nemo me videbit, et vivet; reddit igitur ratio- 
nem opinioni Mosis consentaneam; non enim dicit id ex parte divinae naturae implicare 
contradictionem, ut res revera se habet, sed id contingere non posse propter humanam 
imbecillitatem. 
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invisible, since visibility contradicts divine nature. However, in saying ‘since no 
one shall see me and live’, God implied that He is visible, but humans are sim- 
ply too weak to see Him and to live. The message was shaped by God Himself 
to reflect Moses’s opinion about divinity, since other prophets, such as Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel, write that they did, in fact, see God. In Spinoza’s opinion, 
it follows that God adjusted the contents of His revelations to match the views 
of individual prophets, however incorrect, rather than correcting them to an 
understanding of the truth. 

In addition to Moses, Spinoza’s examples include Adam, Cain, and Abraham, 
among others.?® He also makes the point that the prophets held opinions that 
varied considerably from one another, even on the questions that touch on 
orthodoxy.?9 From his extensive biblical analysis on this issue, he deduces the 
following conclusion: 


Thus, what we set out to prove is more than adequately established, 
namely that God accommodated His revelations to the understanding 
and opinions of the prophets, and that the prophets could be ignorant 
of matters of purely theoretical contemplation that are not concerned 
with charity and how to live; and indeed they really were ignorant in this 
respect and held contradictory views. Hence cognition about natural and 
spiritual matters is by no means to be sought from them. We therefore 
conclude that we are not required to believe the prophets in anything 
beyond what constitutes the end and substance of revelation; for the rest, 
everyone is free to believe as he pleases.*? 


38 Spinoza, TTP, 2, S. 14, pp. 38-39/pp. 130-136. For example, Adam, having eaten the for- 
bidden fruit, hid himself from God. Besides this, he tried to excuse his sin before God. 
These facts imply that he was unaware that God is omnipresent and omniscient. On the 
contrary, he believed that God could be only in one particular place, and thus have only 
limited knowledge. Adjusting to Adam's expectations, God appeared to him in such a way 
that implied His lack of knowledge of where Adam was (in Gen. 3:9 God asks, "Where art 
thou? as well as about what he had done (in Gen. 319 God asks, 'Have you eaten from the 
tree [...]?’). 

39 Spinoza, TTP,2, §.18, pp. 41-42/pp. 140-142. For example, Spinoza points out that the Book 
of Ezekiel was barely accepted into the canon because the rabbis who were in charge of 
the canonization first judged that it contained doctrines repugnant to the Pentateuch. 
Besides this, Spinoza argues that Samuel, Jeremiah, and Joel held contradictory opinions 
on the question of whether God can revoke His decision once it has been made. 

40 Spinoza, TTP, 2, §. 19, p. 42/ p. 142: ‘Ex his itaque satis superque constat id, quod ostendere 
proponebamus, nempe Deum revelationes captui et opinionibus prophetarum accom- 
modavisse, prophetasque res, quae solam speculationem et quae non charitatem et usum 
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Spinoza’s words here indicate that the now established fact of the ‘accom- 
modation’ of revelation to each prophet’s preconceived opinions shows the 
sterility of his contemporaries’ attempts to seek in the words of the prophets 
knowledge about matters which can reasonably be supposed to have under- 
gone such accommodation. In other words, not all of the words stated by the 
prophets in the Bible regarding what they received from God's revelations 
should be regarded as representing the truth of the matter. God accommo- 
dated the content of the revelations in accordance with each prophet’s abil- 
ity to comprehend and in accordance with their (preconceived) notions. The 
prophets, however, could be ignorant of many matters related exclusively to 
‘theoretical contemplation’ (speculatio), in contrast with issues of ‘charity and 
how to live’ (charitas et usus vitae); indeed, they were often ignorant and held 
contradicting opinions on the former category. It is therefore inadvisable to 
seek knowledge from the prophets about res naturalia et spiritualia, i.e. about 
natural science (like astronomy) and about the metaphysical nature of God 
(which would include the substantial part of what Spinoza’s contemporaries 
understood to belong to theology). Consequently, humans are bound to believe 
only that which constitutes finis et substantia revelationis, ‘the end and the sub- 
stance of revelation’; as for ‘the rest’, ‘everyone is free to believe as he pleases’. 
The idea that the duty to believe the prophets is limited in this regard is the 
core rationale that Spinoza asserts for humankind's liberty to philosophize. 

Spinoza returns to the question of the limits of what the Bible teaches, 'the 
end and the substance of revelation’, in chapter 13 of the TTP. Though he con- 
cedes that he does ‘not go so far as to maintain the Bible contains nothing 
whatsoever of a speculative [i.e. purely theoretical] nature, Spinoza makes it 
very clear that he wants to show that such theoretical contents are very few 
and extremely simple.*! According to Spinoza, the purport of the Bible by no 
means entails teaching scientiae (meaning knowledge, especially academic 
knowledge). Rather, it only demands obedientia to God. 

Obedientia, or obedience, generally consists in 'somebody execut[ing] com- 
mands solely because of the authority of the person who has commanded 
them’ and, being such, stands in contrast to ‘do what is truly useful of their 


vitae spectant, ignorare potuisse et revera ignoravisse, contrariasque habuisse opinio- 
nes. Quare longe abest, ut ab iis cognitio rerum naturalium et spiritualium sit petenda. 
Concludimus itaque nos prophetis nihil aliud teneri credere praeter id, quod finis et sub- 
stantia est revelationis; in reliquis, prout unicuique libet, liberum est credere: 

41 Spinoza, TTP,13, §. 3, p. 168/p. 450. For Spinoza's list of the small number of doctrines that 
are speculative in their nature but remain uncorrupted, see Spinoza, TTP, 12, $8. 10-11, 
p. 165/p. 444. 
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own accord, whole-heartedly and freely'*? Correspondingly, obedience to God 
consists in somebody executing a command, such as to love one’s neighbours 
(Lev. 19:18), in order to obey God, whom he or she believes orders to do so as 
lawgiver. Spinoza understands Peter's words in Rom. 13:8 to express exactly this 
tenet. In contrast, somebody who has ‘intellectual and accurate cognition of 
God’ (intellectualis sive accurata Dei cognitio) would naturally love his or her 
neighbours, and yet his or her act is not to be understood as obedience or exe- 
cution of any command; rather, it is a result necessarily and inevitably flowing 
out of the true knowledge of God, as light emitted from the sun.?? Similarly, 
once that knowledge is attained, it also becomes immediately clear that God 
cannot be conceived as a lawgiver.*4 However, Spinoza asserts that such genu- 
ine knowledge of God is not what the Bible obligates everyone to attain. He 
defends this by pointing out that the patriarchs knew God only as El Shaddai 
and were ignorant of His true name, but they were perfectly righteous and God 
approved of their simple but sincere faith regardless of their limited knowl- 
edge. A sophisticated understanding of God is a gift given only to a limited 
number of people and is by no means a command.* What God in the Bible has 
universally commanded every individual to know is very limited: 


the cognition [cognitio] which God through the medium of his prophets 
has required of all humankind universally, and which every individual 
is obliged to possess, is no other than the cognition of His divine justice 
and charity.*6 


42 Spinoza, TTP, 5, §. 9, p. 74/p. 220; §. 8, p. 73/p. 218. 

43 Spinoza, TTP, annotation 34, p. 264/pp. 686—688. See also Nadler, A Book Forged in Hell, 
p. 185. 

44 Spinoza, TTP, 4, $8. 8-10, pp. 62-66/pp. 192-198; Verbeek, Spinoza's Theologico-Political 
Treatise, pp. 17-42. 

45 However, Spinoza does not think that those to whom such ‘gift’ is given should be satisfied 
with an unsophisticated knowledge of God. He apparently believes that those talented in 
philosophy should make every effort to attain a truly intellectual knowledge about the 
absolutely infinite entity, whom he calls ‘God’. See Spinoza, TTP, 13, §. 6, p. 170/p. 456: 
‘Quod si quis dicat non esse quidem opus Dei attributa intelligere, at omnino simpliciter 
absque demonstratione credere, is sane nugabitur. Nam res invisibiles, et quae solius 
mentis sunt objecta, nullis aliis oculis videri possunt quam per demonstrationes; qui 
itaque eas non habent, nihil harum rerum plane vident. 

46 Spinoza, TTP, 13, §. 4, p. 169/p. 452: ‘cognitionem illam, quam Deus per prophetas ab 
omnibus universaliter petiit et unusquisque scire tenetur, nullam esse praeter cognitio- 
nem divinae ejus justitiae et charitatis: See also TTP, 13, 8. 9, p. 172/pp. 460-462. 
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Spinoza believes that the narrow scope of revealed religion leaves the principal 
field of philosophers’ activity—contemplations on God and nature—as sim- 
ply irrelevant to that scope of obedience: 


in the Bible no other knowledge [scientia] is recommended than that 
which is necessary for every human to obey God according to this pre- 
cept [of neighbourly love taught in Rom. 13:8], and that without which 
humans necessarily become defiant, or at least their obedience comes to 
lack discipline. All other theoretical contemplations [speculationes] that 
do not directly lead to this goal, whether concerned with cognition of 
God or of natural things, are irrelevant to Scripture and must therefore 
be set aside from revealed religion.*” 


These two passages concisely express the thrust of Spinoza’s demonstration 
of libertas philosophandi. The demonstration starts from the shared premise 
that the prophets transmit from God some cognition that He demands all 
humankind to embrace: in other words, God, speaking through the mouth of 
His prophets, requires faith. Spinoza’s succeeding examination is designed to 
bring about the result that the extent of faith, or such obligatory cognition, 
does not comprise all of the cognitions that the prophets express in the Bible, 
but in truth is limited to a part of them that concerns ‘divine justice and char- 
ity’. Except for this small piece of prophetic cognition—to which Spinoza even 
grants the term scientia (the last quote above), probably because neighbourly 
love is ultimately in tune with the teaching of reason—individuals are free to 
believe or not to believe. The liberty to philosophize flourishes primarily in a 
vast space stretching beyond the scope of the Bible. Spinoza’s argument here 
follows the same pattern as in chapter 2.48 


47 Spinoza, TTP, 13, §. 3, p. 168/p. 452: ‘in Scriptura nullam aliam scientiam commendari, 
quam quae omnibus hominibus necessaria est, ut Deo secundum hoc praescriptum obe- 
dire possint, et qua ignorata, homines necessario debent esse contumaces vel saltem sine 
disciplina obedientiae. 

48 The view that Spinoza's demonstration of libertas phiolosophandi centrally concerns a 
limitation, or reduction, of the scope of the Bible's legitimate authority into a moral mes- 
sage is basically shared by commentators on Spinoza, including Nadler, A Book Forged in 
Hell, pp. 176-187; Susan James, Spinoza on Philosophy, Religion, and Politics: The Theologico- 
Political Treatise (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), pp. 55-65; Dirk Brantl, ‘Prophetie 
und Propheten im Theologisch-politischen Traktat (Kapitel 1-3), in Spinoza: Theologisch- 
Politischer Traktat, ed. Otfried Hóffe (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 2014), pp. 51-70. The pres- 
ent book's emphasis is on establishing a connection between this deflational project by 
Spinoza and the concept of prophets according to the ‘framework of mediation’. 
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Furthermore, even inside the domain pertaining to the true scope of the 
Bible, the internal thought of humankind is proven by Spinoza to be highly 
autonomous. For Spinoza, the cognition which the biblical God universally 
demands is not of any intellectual kind; it is practical and action oriented in 
character, consisting in ‘such attributes of God as humanity can imitate by 
assuming a certain way of living.*® He warns against assuming that ‘opinions 
taken simply in themselves and without respect to actions entail anything of 
piety or impiety’.>° Rejecting an essentialist assumption about belief, Spinoza 
advances a purely functionalist definition of faith as no more or less than hold- 
ing a certain mindset that psychologically moves a person toward the action of 
treating his or her neighbours righteously and lovingly—namely, toward obe- 
dience to God: 


faith can only be defined by, indeed can be nothing other than, think- 
ing such things about God [de Deo talia sentire], the ignorance of which 
makes obedience to God impossible, and which are necessarily found 
wherever obedience is met with.5! 


This functionalist definition of faith and its articles implies that such a mindset 
can vary from person to person, corresponding to the individual's personality 
and preconceived ideas. According to Spinoza, such individual customization is 
not only what a person may do, but actually what he or she must do. The divine 
command of obedience includes each individual's duty to adjust the concrete 
content of faith to his or her understanding so that he or she can most easily 
and wholeheartedly obey God. For Spinoza this is a natural consequence result- 
ing from the fact that revelations were accommodated to each of the biblical 
prophets according to his preconceived views. In short, 'faith requires not so 
much truth as piety**? 

It is clear that Spinoza's thus redefined 'universal faith' deprives contem- 
porary ministers of the grounds for pleading for unity of faith and for exercis- 
ing control over people's internal belief. In Spinoza's view, the ministers' own 
belief can be seen as the result of universal faith being adjusted, or accommo- 
dated, to the mentality of their own group, and as such the ministers should 
respect different ways of accommodation by others. Spinoza reproaches the 


49 Spinoza, TTP, 13. §. 8, p. 170/p. 458. 

50 Spinoza, TTP, 13, §. 9, p. 172/ p. 460. 

51 Spinoza, TTP, 14, 8. 5, p. 175/ pp. 468—470: '[fides] sic definiri debet, nempe quod nihil aliud 
sit quam de Deo talia sentire, quibus ignoratis tollitur erga Deum obedientia, et hac obe- 
dientia posita necessario ponuntur 

52 Spinoza, TTP, 14, $. 11, p. 179/p. 478. 
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ministers precisely because they do not concede ‘this same liberty’ to others,5# 
a liberty that could perhaps be named libertas accommodandi.** Spinoza thus 
devises the way in which internal thoughts can be free both within and beyond 
the scope of the Bible's authority derived from revelation. 


3 Prophets and Jus círca sacra 


Having established in the previous section in what way the concept of the 
prophet was relevant for the question of libertas philosophandi, it is now time 
to investigate the link between Spinoza's discourse on libertas philosophandi 
and the tradition of debate on jus circa sacra. Important for understanding 
the link are several key connotations that Spinoza recognizes in the notion 
of the prophet. Thus, this section first closely analyses Spinoza's definition of 
that term, then goes on to the contemporary texts in which the motifs con- 
tained in that definition find their predecessors. 

Spinoza's explanation of the term 'prophet' exhibits a curious dissimilar- 
ity to that of ‘prophecy’. Unlike the term ‘prophecy’, which he asserts covers 
both natural and prophetic cognitions, Spinoza distinguishes the transmitters 
of the former, philosophers, from those of the latter, prophets. He argues that 
a person teaching things that he or she has learned naturally still cannot be 
called a 'prophet, despite the fact that such cognition has already been proven 
‘divine’: 


But despite the fact that natural knowledge [scientia naturalis] is divine, 
its practitioners cannot be called prophets. For other men may discern 
and embrace what they teach with as much certainty and entitlement 
as they do themselves, and it is not solely by faith [non ex fide sola] that 
they do so.55 


Undoubtedly, both prophets and philosophers convey messages to others. 
According to Spinoza, however, those who listen to philosophers can come 


53 Spinoza, TTP, 14, §.1, p. 173-174/pp. 464-466. 

54 Or perhaps even libertas errandi, but only as humour, since according to Spinoza’s view 
that faith has nothing to do with truth, there cannot be any error in matters of faith. 

55 Spinoza, rTP, 1, S. 3, p. 16/p. 80: ‘At quamvis scientia naturalis divina sit, ejus tamen pro- 
pagatores non possunt vocari prophetae [annotation 2]. Nam quae illi docent, reliqui 
homines aequali certitudine et dignitate, ac ipsi, percipere possunt atque amplecti, idque 
non ex fide sola’ 
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to understand and to accept the information they are given with the same 
degree of certainty and clarity as the teacher enjoys himself. This is not the 
case with the audience of prophets. These listeners can embrace the imparted 
message ‘solely by faith’ and it is here that the difference between the two sorts 
of teachers is visible. What Spinoza means by ‘solely by faith’ is explained in 
annotation 2: 


Annotation 2. [to ‘its practitioners cannot be called prophets’ | 

That is to say, interpreters of God. For an interpreter of God is someone 
who interprets the decrees of God to others to whom these have not been 
revealed and who, in accepting them, are relying solely on the authority 
of the prophet and the credit which he enjoys. However, if those who lis- 
ten to prophets became prophets in the same way as those who listen to 
philosophers become philosophers, a prophet would then not be an in- 
terpreter of divine decrees, since his listeners would be relying not on the 
testimony and authority of the prophet but on the revelation itself and 
internal testimony, just as the prophet does. In the same way, sovereigns 
are the interpreters of the law of their state, because the laws which they 
make are upheld exclusively by the authority of the sovereigns them- 
selves and rely upon their testimony alone.56 


Here, to embrace 'solely by faith' means to rely only on the 'testimony and 
authority' of the prophet when accepting the transmitted message. In this 
sense, the prophet's audience is to accept the message because it trusts the 
prophet, not because it knows the relayed message to be true. Opposed to this 
is the persuasion of listeners based on ipsa revelatio, i.e. (the justifiability of) 
the relayed thing itself, and on internum testimonium, i.e. verification by one's 
own reason. Unlike those who listen to prophets, students of a philosopher can 
be provided with proof and can test a theorem, such as 'the three angles of a 
triangle add up to 180 degrees, by examining and re-proving it for themselves. 
In short, Spinoza explains the difference as a matter of authority; for one, the 


56 Spinoza, TTP, annotation 2, p. 251/p. 656: ‘Hoc est, Dei interpretes. Nam interpres Dei 
is est, qui Dei decreta aliis interpretatur, quibus revelata non sunt, quique in iisdem 
amplectendis sola prophetae autoritate nituntur. Quod si homines, qui prophetas audi- 
unt, prophetae fierent, sicut ii philosophi fiunt, qui philosophos audiunt, tum propheta 
non esset divinorum decretorum interpres, quandoquidem ejus auditores non ipsius 
prophetae testimonio et autoritate, sed ipsa revelatione et interno testimonio niterentur. 
Sic summae potestates sui imperii juris interpretes sunt, quia leges ab ipsis latae sola ipsa- 
rum summarum potestatum autoritate defenduntur et earum solo testimonio nituntur. 
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basis of credibility is the topic explained, and for the other, it is the person who 
explains it. 

The above indicates that the origin of Spinoza’s primary interest in prophets 
lies in the question of authority and of submission to it in connection with the 
mediation of revealed matters to humanity. This is additionally evident in a 
passage of chapter 11 in which Spinoza depicts the authority of a prophet and 
reasoning as two intrinsically incompatible principles: 


For the Apostles always employ arguments, so that they seem to be 
engaged in a debate rather than prophesying. By contrast, prophecies 
contain nothing but dogmas and decrees, since in them it is God who is 
presented as speaking, and God does not engage in discussion but issues 
edicts on the absolute authority of his nature. Equally, prophetic author- 
ity does not permit participation in argument [ratiocinari], for whoever 
seeks to confirm his dogmas by means of reason is thereby submitting 
them to the judgment of each individual for decision.5” 


What prophets transmit is not a theorem, which is demonstrated by reason 
and is consequently open for anyone to re-prove. Prophets, on the other hand, 
state dogmas (dogmata) and issue decrees (decreta). These stand like mono- 
liths, impervious to all attempts on behalf of their audience to analyse, articu- 
late, or verify. They are so definitive and final that those who have received 
them can only trust that they serve a good purpose and follow them. This 
character of prophetic speech derives, according to Spinoza, ultimately from 
‘Deus quasi loquens’, i.e. God who is presented as speaking. Though philo- 
sophically incorrect from Spinoza’s point of view, this image of a speaking God 
was introduced by the prophets into the biblical narrative and has become 
an archetype of this kind of imperative speech, antipodal to reasoning. The 
difference in sense between ‘prophesying’ and ‘ratiocination’ also causes 
the personal relationships between speaker and listener to differ according 
to the principle on which the speaker relies in order to transmit information. 
Spinoza indicates that one who attempts to justify their decree by reason actu- 
ally submits that decree and themselves to the judgments that the listeners 
will undertake as they like. This act is incompatible with the speaker's status 


57 Spinoza, TTP, u, §. 2, p. 152/p. 412: ‘Apostoli namque ubique ratiocinantur, ita ut non 
prophetare, sed disputare videantur. Prophetiae vero contra mera tantum dogmata et 
decreta continent, quia in iis Deus quasi loquens introducitur, qui non ratiocinatur, sed 
ex absoluto suae naturae imperio decernit, et etiam quia prophetae authoritas ratioci- 
nari non patitur; quisquis enim vult sua dogmata ratione confirmare, eo ipso ea arbitrali 
uniuscujusque judicio submittit. 
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as a prophet and will fatally undermine their authority. Thus, to be imperative 
and peremptory are essential qualities of being a prophet as Spinoza defines it. 

This is probably the most important aspect that Spinoza seeks to attach to 
prophets that are ‘interpreters of God’ (annotation 1). As interpreters proph- 
ets do not merely translate somebody’s text or utterance from its original lan- 
guage into another, so that it is understandable for the readers or listeners. 
Such translations can be compared with the original and are consequently 
open to scrutiny, correction, and modification. It is implausible that Spinoza 
considered prophets to be interpreters in this sense. What he intends is, on the 
contrary, that the enigmatic or encrypted nature of the original texts or utter- 
ances requires that the meaning accorded to them by the ‘interpreter’ obtain 
an authoritative validity in the eyes of the recipients. When the role of prophet 
as interpreter is taken in this sense, it becomes understandable why Spinoza 
associates the prophet with the sovereigns: they share the status as the only 
persons who can decide how each individual law is to be interpreted and who 
represent the sole interpreters of their laws. 

Spinoza's characterization of prophets, analysed so far in this section, is 
based on a polarity remarkably similar to that described in various writings by 
other Dutch authors, both past and contemporary. 

In chapter 6 of De imperio (§. 4), Grotius makes a distinction between a 
‘judgment founded on principles inherent in the object’ and that ‘founded on 
extrinsic principles’°® As seen in chapter 1, the former is to discern statements 
such as ‘snow is white’ and ‘this mathematical proposition is true’ on the basis 
of the principles that are immanent in the objects themselves and that rely on 
the sensory or intellectual faculty (i.e. by perceiving the white optical character 
inherent in snow’s nature, or by examining the logical constitution of the theo- 
rem in question). This means that the one who judges the statement to be true 
has been persuaded by oneself, through the application of a certain observa- 
tion or logic to the objects. In contrast to this, Grotius characterizes a judgment 
based on extrinsic principles as one unaccompanied by an understanding of 
the justifiability inherent in the matter at hand. One bases decisions not on 
one’s own intellect or because one’s own senses testify to the decisions’ appro- 
priateness, but because of trust in the person who declares them to be right. 
That confidence is founded, according to Grotius’s examples, on the certain 
qualification of the person who is speaking—for instance, that the speaker is 
truly God, or a professional (e.g. physician, jurist) with an upstanding reputa- 
tion. This type of justification is called an ‘extrinsic principle’ by Grotius, which 


58 Grotius, De imperio, 6, S. 3, p. 228a/p. 292: ‘Sciendum [...] iudicium omne humanum 
fundari aut in principiis quae rei insunt aut in principiis extrinsecis. See above, section 4 
of chapter 1, at pp. 45-46. 
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he associates with the term ‘authority’ ('Extrinsecum principium "auctoritas" 
dicitur *?). Thus, he creates an antithesis reminiscent of the one Spinoza cre- 
ated between ‘ratiocination’ and ‘authority’. 

Another theme discussed by both Spinoza and Grotius is the relationship 
between divine authority and the mediation of the divine message. Both of 
their texts recognize that God's revelations are conveyed by personal and scrip- 
tural agents, and thus are subject to a degree of refraction before reaching the 
intended audience. They both point out that the ‘certainty’ (certitudo) of medi- 
ators needs to be verified, and therefore articulate criteria against which their 
certainty might be measured. The criterion that Grotius formulates for the case 
that there is no more direct revelation from God—‘indications of divine good- 
ness which would afford indubitable proof of the truthfulness of the person 
in question'??—is highly reminiscent of the last of the three principles of a 
prophet' certainty that Spinoza articulates in chapter 2, ‘that they had a heart 
inclined only to justice and goodness’! The humanist and the philosopher 
are dealing with a set of unexpectedly similar objects here. The differences 
between them are best comprehended as the result of two alternative meth- 
odologies, informed by drastically different worldviews and varying politi- 
cal situations, applied to the same paradigmatic question, the ‘framework of 
mediation’. 

One of the most important differences is that Grotius only questions the 
infallibility of the mediators that came after the apostles (in particular popes 
and other clerics), while Spinoza, in a way similar to that of Hobbes, does not 
hesitate to scrutinize the prophets of the Old Testament. Spinoza's relentless 
scrutiny of these biblical figures leads him to restrict the extent to which the 
biblical text as the product of revelation must be believed and to allow for 
greater freedom of thought. In other words, the question of God’s mediator, or 
the framework in which it is expressed, is used by Spinoza to demonstrate not 
only the sovereign’s imperium circa sacra but also libertas philosophandi. 

Certainly, the immediate contexts of De imperio and the TTP were almost 
two generations apart, and the treatises reflect the different political situations. 
Grotius was motivated to address the ‘framework of mediation’ and the process 
through which divine revelations are conveyed, by a need to specify the condi- 
tions under which the words of those speaking on God's behalf could truly bind 
the acts of their intended audience. This mediator-listener relationship was rele- 
vant, in Grotius's specific case, to the controversy between Contra-Remonstrant 


59 Grotius, De imperio, 6, §. 3, p. 228a/p. 292. 
60 Grotius, De imperio, 6, §. 4, p. 228a/p. 294. 
61 Spinoza, TTP, 2, §. 5, p. 31/p. 18. 
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ministers and the States of Holland and West Friesland. To justify the precedence 
of the political leaders’ judgment in theological disputes involved overcoming a 
theoretical difficulty because it contradicted the commonly accepted concept 
that ministers were Dei legati (‘God’s legates’), spoken to directly by God, and as 
such, independent of decisions made by political powers on matters on which 
they had (allegedly) received mandates directly from God. Between the time of 
the Remonstrants and the writing of the TTP drafts, the political constellation 
had changed considerably. From the middle of the century onwards, the point of 
dispute was no longer simply the confrontation between the Reformed Church 
demanding autonomy and the government striving for its control. There was 
now another dimension: libertas philosophandi. This modified the constellation. 
In this new constellation, intellectual liberty came to be dependent on a subtle 
balancing game between the church, the state, and the philosophers. 

In this later context, theologians’ and clerics’ self-assumption as Dei legati 
continued to be one of the converging points of controversy. However, they now 
considered themselves defenders of the true faith against a philosophy that 
allotted God only a modest or nearly non-existent role to play in intervening in 
the world. Correspondingly, Spinoza and his predecessors perceived such min- 
isters as not only threatening their personal safety, but also paralysing the future 
development of philosophy and, as a result, the greater well-being of society. 
The texts produced by these sympathizers of Descartes testify, as will be shown 
below, to the fact the philosophers thought of themselves as battling against 
those who regarded themselves as exclusively qualified (if not exclusively 
licenced) to identify what would please or offend God in particular situations. 
These opponents included professors of theology at universities and ordained 
ministers of the Reformed Church, and their determinations had real conse- 
quences in the daily life of the Republic. The judgments of ministers were the 
basis of the church disciplines exercised upon its members. Moreover, church 
councils, classes, and synods issued requests to the senates of universities, and 
to the magistracy of cities, provinces, and the Federation. It was through this 
mechanism, for instance, that they made demands for a stricter enforcement 
of Holland's anti-Socinian legislation of 1653 and of similar decrees banning 
publications that they considered to be blasphemous. It is no wonder that dis- 
cussion of the mediator-listener relationship was revived and reformulated to 
reflect the new constellation of competing groups. It was once again necessary 
to address the legitimate boundaries of these interpreters of divine will, par- 
ticularly with respect to philosophers. The framework that had been used to 
justify the sovereign's right over religious matters turned out to be pertinent 
in this context as well. Like the sympathizers of the Remonstrants within the 
States of Holland in the past, now the increasingly radicalizing Cartesians 
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needed to legitimize their autonomy in the face of those who claimed to be the 
messengers of God. 

In the early 1650s, Lambertus van Velthuysen, the patrician of Utrecht, 
offered an interesting explanation for how the idea of the theologians’ special 
role in interpreting divine will led to a conflict between the conservative wing 
of the Reformed Church and the Dutch students of Descartes. According 
to him, the cunning tactics of theologians lay behind contemporary develop- 
ments which had led to aggressive attacks on heliocentric theory for being in 
conflict with the texts of Scripture. Originally, the Reformed Church, in contrast 
to the Catholic Church, had left the question of the truth of the Copernican 
system up to each member as a free decision. However, some members of the 
Reformed Church—the Voetian ministers, for example—started to deviate 
from this principle of moderation. The reason for this was the rapid success 
of Cartesian philosophy at universities and at schools, together with the fact 
that, so far, these institutions had failed to prevent this new type of philosophy 
from becoming a normal part of university education.®? In reaction to this, 
the Voetian ministers changed their strategy and began to denounce helio- 
centrism loudly. They asserted that it was in conflict with biblical authority, 
knowing full well that a significant part of Descartes’s philosophy relied on 
heliocentric theory. 

According to Van Velthuysen, this new strategy had two merits. The first was 
political advantage. The change of course enabled the Voetian ministers to gain 
the support of the common people, and consequently that of the magistracy, 
who would normally seek to gain the public’s favour. With their support, these 
Reformed theologians were, according to Van Velthuysen, effectively depriving 
otherwise promising young men of chances in education and negatively influ- 
encing their applications for public service as well as for ministry by stigmatiz- 
ing them as sympathizers of Cartesianism in the eyes of the common people. 
The second advantage of this strategy concerned the authority and the respect 
that theologians enjoyed when interpreting Scripture: 


Secondly, through this tactic it has become a theological dispute, the 
judgment of which they believe belongs solely to them. They know at 
least that concerning theological disputes men respect the opinion of 


62 [Lambertus van Velthuysen], Bewys, dat het gevoelen van die genen, die leeren der Sonne 
stilstandt en des Aertrycks beweging niet strydich is met Godts-woort ([n.p.]: [n. pub.], 1655), 
Knuttel no. 7712. On Van Velthuysen, see also above, section 5 of chapter 3. 

63 See also Theo Verbeek, Descartes and the Dutch: Early Reactions to Cartesian Philosophy, 
1637-1650 (Carbondale: Southern Illinois University, 1992), pp. 87-88. 
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theologians the most. And they think that they have the support of the 
majority of theologians; it is as if theologians have hereditary tenure [erf- 
pacht] to interpret Scripture, and that the judgment of philosophers, who 
do not belong to that guild, will not be respected. These considerations 
allow them to expect that they can, in this way, achieve easily what they 
were not able to before then—to make this standpoint so hateful that 
everyone who is loyal to it shall be suspected of abominable heresy. It is 
as if the men were going to make a new article of faith from it.6* 


The new strategy benefitted theologians by transforming the debate from a 


philosophical one on the justifiability of a certain type of philosophy to a theo- 


logical and biblical one. In this way they intended to drag the battle onto their 


own home ground, where they could rely on the obedience—blind, in Van 


Velthuysen’s tacit opinion—of the people. 


Reminiscent of Van Velthuysen's negative presentation of the ‘hereditary 


tenure’ of theologians, Lodewijk Meyer (1629-1681) offered his own criticism 


around ten years later. In his Philosophia S. Scripturae interpres (1666), Meyer 


reproached theologians for arrogantly believing that ‘the utterances of God 


ha[d] been entrusted to them alone’: 


64 


65 


As for me, the disadvantage that lies in wait is hatred of theologians who 
disapprove of and reject my thesis, the kind of bitter hatred that usually 
flares up in their midst, and which I shall no doubt incur against myself. 
Since it is generally the nature of these men to claim supremacy above 
the learned, being firmly convinced that the utterances of God have been 
entrusted to them alone and must be interpreted by them alone, and 
that the worship of God is in their charge, they immediately fire up with 
resentful anger if anyone else dares to intrude on their territory.® 


[Van Velthuysen], Bewys, dat het gevoelen, pp. 5-6 (sig. Agr—v): ‘Ten tweeden, so is het door 
desen vont geworden een Theologisch dispuyt, vande welcke sy meenen dat haer het oor- 
deel alleen toecompt: of weten ten minsten, datmen over Theologische dispuyten het 
oordeel vande Theologanten meest acht. En also sy meenen dat het grootste deel vande 
Theologanten voor haar is; die het als in erf-pacht hebben de Schrift uyt te leggen: en der 
Philosophen oordeel als in dat gildt niet sijnde, niet t'achten staet, so leggen sy haer toe 
door dese wegh licht terlangen, datter tot noch toe gemist is: en dit gevoelen so hatelijck 
te maecken, datmen alle, die daer aen vast sijn, verdacht sal houden van grouwelijcke ket- 
tery. Al soude men daer van maken een nieuwen articul in het credo: 

[Lodewijk Meyer], Philosophia S. Scripturae interpres: Exercitatio paradoxa (Eleutheropoli 
[Amsterdam]: [n. pub.], 1666), ‘Epilogue’ sig. O2r: ‘Mihi vero, quod imminet, incommodum 
est Theologorum, meam sententiam improbantium ac rejicientium, odium, quod 
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Meyer’s criticism is specifically set on the theologians’ claim to have a monop- 
oly in defining the meaning of the Holy Text and in applying it to concrete situ- 
ations in society. One of the central motives that urged this theatre manager 
to undertake research on the divine could have been the wish to democratize 
theology and to dismantle what appeared to him to be a theologian’s hubris. 
His work puts forward the thesis that it is not the Holy Spirit but philosophy 
in the Cartesian sense which conveys the truth in a clear and distinct way, and 
that this should be the decisive norm when interpreting Scripture. It is prob- 
able that Meyer was also fully conscious of running a Promethean risk by pub- 
lishing his book, but he was not alone in his project to make knowledge of God 
and truth more accessible. 

In the preface to his Bloemhof (1668), a lexicon of loanwords introduced into 
Dutch from Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and other languages,® Adriaen Koerbagh 
blames jurists and theologians for making arts and sciences unnecessarily dif- 
ficult and barely accessible to simple people by their overly frequent use of 
technical terms of foreign origin.9" According to Koerbagh, theologians in par- 
ticular deliberately clouded the truth for their flock by means of words that 
sounded serious but in reality were incomprehensible, as well as by manipulat- 
ing biblical translations or leaving conventional pseudo-translations of the text 
untouched. He anticipates that his encroachment on theological terrain would 


acerbissimum, cujuscemodi flagrare iis in more positum est, procul dubio in me con- 
citabo. Cum emin ita fere cum hisce hominibus comparatum sit, ut supra omnes doc- 
tos sese efferant, utpote qui sibi solis eloquia Dei esse concredita, atque interpretanda, 
divinumque commissum cultum firmissime persuasum habent, illico exardescunt atque 
stomachantur, si quis alius falcem suam in illorum messem mittere audeat. The English 
translation is from: Lodewijk Meyer, Philosophy as the Interpreter of Holy Scripture (1666), 
trans. Samuel Shirley, with introduction and notes by Lee C. Rice and Francis Pastijn 
(Milwaukee: Marquette, 2005), p. 227. 

66  "Vreederijk Waarmond, Een bloemhof van allerley lieflijkheyd sonder verdriet geplant door 
Vreederijk Waarmond/ ondersoeker der waarheyd/ tot nut en dienst van al die geen die 
der nut en dienst uyt trekken wil: Of een vertaaling en uytlegging van al de Hebreusche/ 
Griecksche/ Latijnse/ Franse/ en andere vreemde bastaart-woorden en wijsen van spreeken/ 
die ('t welk te beklaagen is) soo inde Godsgeleertheyd/ regtsgeleertheyd/ geneeskonst/ als 
in andere konsten en weetenschappen/ en ook in het dagelijks gebruyk van spreeken/ inde 
Nederduytse taal gebruykt worden (Amsterdam: [n. pub. 'Gedrukt voor den Schrijver’ 
[printed for the writer']], 1668). 

67 See also Wiep van Bunge, ‘The Use of the Vernacular in Early Modern Philosophy’, 
in Bilingual Europe: Latin and Vernacular Cultures, Examples of Bilingualism and 
Multilingualism, c. 1300-1800, ed. Jan Bloemendal (Leiden: Brill, 2015), pp. 161-175; 
Leeuwenburgh, Het noodlot van een ketter, pp. 109133. 
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lead to criticism and that he would be attacked for his attempt to enlighten the 


people and raise their awareness. It is worth citing his text at length: 


68 


Somebody, however, might reproach me, saying that it is outside of 
my profession to judge matters of religion. The following would be my 
answer. It is not outside my profession or anyone else’s, and I and every- 
one who is gifted with that ability is free to speak about religious matters 
and to investigate them. Neither I nor anyone else is obliged (though it 
happens far too often) to leave that in which eternal well-being or eternal 
woe consists entirely in another’s hand, and to accept the mere words of 
anyone else, regardless of whether we understand them or not, are we? I 
regard this as absurd, and it would be desirable for the situation to have 
progressed so far that nobody would need to do such a thing [to entrust 
another to make judgments on salvation] any more. It would then be a 
wasted wish to hope for what is not possible, because most people are 
very slow and negligent (some of them, however, are [even] incapable) of 
reflecting on eternal welfare and attempting to reach the highest state 
of goodness or happiness. This is, on the one hand, sometimes because of 
their willingness to leave the work to someone else and being unworried 
about this, while, on the contrary, in matters of livelihood or trade, and 
other things they no longer easily trust anybody unless they have first 
checked them over very carefully in order to find out whether they will 
be useful to them or not: in those circumstances they know well to rely 
on the fact that the true maxim a man who believes easily will be deceived 
easily, should be applied. On the other hand, this negligence also stems 
from the thought of the trouble and labour that common people expect 
will accompany such a task, and of the loss of time it would entail. They 
think that it is much better, much easier and less challenging to trust oth- 
ers than to take pains to do it themselves. And all the time that is spent 
on pursuits other than earning money, no matter how well it is used, is 
(seemingly) regarded by those people as lost time.5? 


‘Waarmond’, Bloemhof, 'Voorreden;, sig. *5r-v: ‘Maar of my iemand voorwierp/ seggende/ 
dat is buyten u beroep van de Godsgeleertheyd/ te oordeelen? Die sy tot antwoord/ dat 
het niet en is buyten mijn beroep/ nog ook buyten imants beroep en dat my/ en een yder/ 
die bekwaamheyd heeft/ sulks vry staat/ van goddelijke dingen te spreeken en de selve 
te ondersoeken: ook en ben ik niet gehouden/ nog ook iemand is gehouden (alhoewel 
't meer als te veel gebeurt) een ander volkomentlijk te bevelen en toe te vertrouwen dat 
geen/ waar in of eeuwig welvaaren of eeuwig kwaalijk vaaren in gelegen is/ en dat op 
bloot seggen aanneemen/ of men het verstaat/ of niet en verstaat? 't Welk ik ongerijmt 
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Koerbagh is aware that he, too, is a Prometheus figure and that Zeus (or, 
in Koerbagh’s case, the clerics ministering to Zeus) would be likewise furious 
to find their fire stolen by him. In anticipation of criticism that it is outside his 
profession to make judgments regarding religion, he replies that everyone has 
the freedom and the ability to enquire into religious questions and to speak 
about them (‘my/ en yder/ die bekwaamheyd heeft/ sulks vry staat/ van god- 
delijke dingen te spreeken en de selve te ondersoeken’). He denounces the 
widespread practice of leaving this task to others and accepting what others 
say without criticism, whether it is understandable or not. He knows that he is 
‘crying in the wilderness’, so to speak (‘dats verlooren gewenscht/ iets dat niet 
mogelijck is’). In general, the idea of specialization, or the division of spiritual 
and material labours, dominates the ideals of a universal priesthood. Many 
people, he feels, are too lazy and fail to assume this noble task. In particular, he 
points out two contributing factors. The first is the public’s all-too-easy acqui- 
escence where religious matters are concerned, in stark contrast to the caution 
they exercise when it comes to trusting others in matters of livelihood and 
business. The second is their reluctance to carry out such painstaking work by 
themselves and to sacrifice time which they could otherwise use for gaining 
money. To allow the matter to be handled by others is the easiest option. 
Arguing in this way, Koerbagh surprisingly shares many of the conceptual 
components that were observed in Grotius's demonstration of the imperium 
circa sacra of the sovereign: the importance of maintaining independence 
when judging religious matters, caution against clerical professionalism, and 
warning against too easy an acquiescence to it. Certainly the defence of sover- 
eignty is not the principal subject of Koerbagh’s Bloemhof: Its target is, funda- 
mentally, the use of language as a tool of control. A language whose knowledge 


agt/ en't was wel te wenschen/ dat het soo verre gekomen was/ dat nimant sulks meer en 
behoefde te doen. Dan dats verlooren gewenscht/ iets dat niet mogelijck is/ om dies wil 
dat de meeste menschen seer traag en nalaatig zijn (eenige evenwel zijn onvermogen) in 
het ondersocken van 't eeuwige welvaaren/ en in het tragten om te bekomen het hoogste 
goed of geluk. Eensdeels om dat hun voet gegeeven word van het selve te mogen een 
ander betrouwen en daar op gerust te sijn/ daar sy nochtans in neerings saaken/ koop- 
manschappen en andere dingen meer/ niet seer ligt iemant en betrouwen/ ten sy sy eerst 
wel nauw hebben ondersogt of het hun dienstig is of niet: weetende in die gelegentheyd 
seer wel te pas te brengen het waare spreekwoord/ die ligt gelooft/ word ligt bedroogen. 
Anderdeels om die moeyten en arbeyd/ die sy gemeene luyden oordeelen/ datter in sijn/ 
en verlies van tijd/ te schouwen/ agtende dat het veel beter/ altoos ligter en gemakkelijker 
is/ een ander te vertrouwen/ als selver moeyten doen. En alle tijd/ die anders besteet word 
als om geld te winnen/ hoewelse ook besteet word/ word (soo het schijnt) geagt by de 
menschen als verlooren tijd” 
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is not universally shared by a society tends to give rise to disparities among citi- 
zens, dividing them into those who are able to know the truth and those who 
can only follow others blindly. Nothing prevents the former from degenerating 
into a moral hazard. Revealed religion, whose canon is written in ancient lan- 
guages native to no one, is especially vulnerable to becoming obscured by the 
weeds of these interpreters’ pseudo-authority. The dictionary Bloemhof was 
the weapon with which Koerbagh sought to uncover the tricks of these proxies 
and to liberate the public from deception. 

To unmask the cunning intentions of hypocritical ministers and theologians 
is exactly what Koerbagh’s close friend Van Berckel expected to bring about 
when he translated Leviathan. According to Van Berckel, the churchmen were 
selling to gullible people what they claimed was a cure-all substance, some- 
thing which was in reality only ‘dung and dirt’. It is precisely because Hobbes 
had uncovered their fraud and hypocrisy that they were frantically trying to 
discredit the English philosopher in the public eye as an atheist: 


And this author has embarked upon many and momentous chapters on 
Christian belief, in which he reasons and demonstrates his opinions in a 
way totally different from the ways in which any theologians® could pos- 
sibly have ever done, while at the same time staying true to the essence 
of Scripture. Consequently, we have seen that many priests mentioned 
above (who wanted to keep people deceived and believing that all of 
their dung and dirt, distributed through the printing press, was a cure-all 
substance) are trying, through many dirty slanders, which are incompat- 
ible with the nature of love and with the law of nature, to create suspi- 
cion and to condemn him, following their prejudice, among the common 
people, not only in England but also in France, Italy, and Holland, that he, 
in their prejudiced opinion, is committing the worst and the most scan- 
dalous heresy. Nobody, however, needs to wonder much about their usual 
way of behaviour, [especially] if one thinks about the cause and reason 
of this: it is because he [Hobbes] is attacking them where they are most 
vulnerable. Their cunning intentions, their inscrutable and untraceable 
hypocrisy, and their deceitful sanctimoniousness are ruthlessly exposed 
here. Their ecclesiastical power, which should not be touched any more 
than an eyeball should not, is devastated here by him. Furthermore, it is 


69 _ Schrift-geleerde, originally a biblical expression corresponding to ‘scribes (of law). 
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pointed out that they should have no power, nor use it, because there can 
and must be only one lawful use of power.”° 


It should be added, however, that Van Berckel seems to be conscious that Hobbes’s 
absolutistic conviction sometimes brings about conclusions that could contra- 
dict the interests of him and his friends. The analysis in chapter 3 has shown that 
in such cases Van Berckel dares to shift the point of emphasis in relating Hobbes’s 
theory, or even to change the author’s original meaning, in his Dutch transla- 
tion of Leviathan.” By changing Hobbes's negative evaluation of ‘Aristocracy of 
the chief Princes of the People’ into a denouncement of ‘Aristocratie der Over- 
priesters over het Volck' ('Aristocracy of the Chief-Priests over the Nation"), Van 
Berckel simultaneously did implicit favour to the regime of De Witt and created 
an argument against the clerics’ exercise of political influence.” 

Another example, pointed out by Michiel Wielema,’ also testifies to the 
potential gap between Hobbes himself and what his Dutch students wanted to 
hear from their teacher. In the concluding passage of chapter 46 of Leviathan, 


70 ~= ‘A. T. A. B? [Van Berckel], "Voor-reden, in Leviathan (Dutch), sig. *5v-*6r: ‘En om dat desen 
Autheur sig oock in vele en swaerwichtige Hooft-stucken van het Christelijcke geloof 
heeft ingelaten, waer van hy op een geheel andere maniere reden-kavelt ende bewijst, 
by het oogmerck van de Schriftuyre blyvende, dan mischien tot noch toe van sommige 
Schrift-geleerde gedaen is; soo heeft men bevonden, dat vele genoemde Geestelijcke (die 
al haer Dreck en Vuyligheyt, diese door den Druck gemeen maecken, wel voor Amber-de- 
Grijs wilden gehouden hebben) hem door veel vuyle Lasteringen, tegen den Aerdt der 
liefde en Wet der Natuyre, niet alleen in Engelandt, maer oock in Vranckrijck, Italien ende 
Hollandt, voor een van de grootste ende snoodste Ketter, na haer voor-oordeel, by het 
Volck hebben tragten verdagt te maecken, ende te veroordeelen. Doch niemant en heeft 
sig over hare gewoonlijcke maniere van doen seer te verwonderen, indien hy op de Reden 
en oorsaeck daer van maer dencke, dat hy haar aentast, daerse aldergevoeligst zijn; hare 
loose Aenslagen, ondoorgrondelijcke end’ onnaspoorlijcke Geveynstheyt, en bedrieg- 
lijcke Schijn-heyligheyt worden hier al te bloot ontmaskert, end’ haer Kerckelijcke Magt, 
diemen soo weynig mag aenraecken, als den oogappel van sijn Ooge, wort van hem hier 
vernietigt: en vorders aengewesen, dat sy geen Magt moeten hebben, ofte gebruycken, ter 
oorsaeck datter maer een Wettelijcke Magt-gebruycking kan en wesen moet: 

71 See above, section 7 of chapter 3. 

72 Hobbes, Leviathan (English), 40, p. 252/p. 374; Hobbes, Leviathan (Dutch), p. 486. 

73 Michiel R. Wielema, ‘The Dutch Translation of Thomas Hobbes's Leviathan (1667), 
(unpublished paper, Cambridge, 2001); idem., ‘Abraham van Berkel's Translations as 
Contributions to the Dutch Radical Enlightenment’, in The Dutch Legacy: Radical Thinkers 
of the 17th Century and the Enlightenment, ed. by Sonja Lavaert and Winfried Schroder 
(Leiden: Brill, 2016), pp. 204-226. 
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Hobbes deals with the issue of past religiously motivated suppressions of sci- 
entific innovations, such as those which afflicted advocates of the ‘Antipodes, 
‘Motions of the Earth’, and similar issues. Hobbes asks on what basis the act of 
punishing these scholars can be legitimate. His answer to this question is that 
the decision as to whether or not an opinion needs to be suppressed depends 
solely on the civil sovereign and absolutely not on any churchman—if said 
churchman dares to assume that right of the secular authority, it would be 
‘Usurpation’. This argument, generally in agreement with the States Party's 
preference for absolute sovereignty and anti-clericalism, contains one passage 
that could deeply contradict the philosophical aspect of Van Berckel’s motiva- 
tion: Hobbes states that ‘even true Philosophy’ can be penalized if it is taught 
in contradiction to the laws of the government: 


[Leviathan, the English original] 

Is it because they be contrary to the Religion established? Let them be 
silenced by the Laws of those, to whom the Teachers of them are subject; 
that is, by the Laws Civill: For disobedience may lawfully be punished in 
them, that against the Laws teach even true Philosophy.” 





Van Berckel translated this passage as follows: 


[Van Berckel’s translation] 

Is het, om dat de gevoelens strijden tegens den Godts-dienst, die daer al- 
rede bevestigt is? laetse dan door de Wetten van die gene doen verswegen 
worden, van de welcke de Leeraers oock Onderdanen zijn, dat is, door 
de Burgerlijcke Wetten. Want de Ongehoorsaemheyt mag wettelijck in 





haer gestraft worden, die tegens de Wetten een valsche Philosophie leeren 
derven.75 


[Is it because the opinions are contrary to the worship, which is already 
established there? Then let them be silenced by the laws of those to 
whom the teachers [of them] are subject; that is, by the civil laws. For 
disobedience may lawfully be punished in them, who against the laws 


dare to teach a false philosophy.] 


74 Hobbes, Leviathan (English), 46, p. 380/pp. 1100-1102: ‘Suppression of Reason.’ The last few 
passages of chapter 46, including this one, are omitted in the Latin version of Leviathan. 

75 X Hobbes, Leviathan (Dutch), 46, p. 709. See Wielema, ‘The Dutch Translation of Thomas 
Hobbes's Leviathan (1667). 
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As the underlined section shows, Van Berckel changed ‘true philosophy’ into 
‘een valsche Philosophie’ (‘a false philosophy’). As a result, the sentence is no 
longer a strong declaration of the Hobbesian principle, auctoritas, non veritas, 
facit legem, but rather a confirmation of the almost banal point that a ruler can 
rightly punish demagogues of false philosophy.”6 

Hobbes's acceptance of governmental censorship of ‘true philosophy’ is the 
most awkward point for the radical wing of Dutch Cartesians. In the Dutch 
Republic there indeed existed laws directed against the promotion of the 
types of philosophy that Van Berckel and his friends regarded as ‘true’. One 
example is the edict (placcaet) issued by the States of Holland in 1653 con- 
demning Socinianism as ‘pernicious and soul-corrupting’ (pernicieuse, ende 
Ziel-verdervende). In this decree, the States of Holland declared that they, 
‘according to the praiseworthy example of many Christian princes and author- 
ities, forbade anyone ‘to introduce’ (in te voeren) and ‘to publish’ (gemeen 
te maken) any Socinian fallacies, as well as ‘to hold meetings or form [con- 
spirative] association’ (bij-een-komsten ofte t'samen-rottingen te houden) for 
the purpose of their promotion. In the case of transgressions, they imposed 
punishments, including banishment and fines, not only on authors, but also 
on publishers and distributors." Other provinces, in particular Zeeland and 
Friesland, enacted similar decrees in 1651 and in 1662, respectively."? Though 
not exactly ‘Socinians’, the radical group among the Dutch Cartesians, includ- 
ing Spinoza, had reason to fear these laws, since: 


in view of the evidence now available, this measure [i.e. Holland's anti- 
Socinian legislation of 1653] was not really designed to halt any genuinely 
‘Socinian’ movement, but rather to draw the line at what could and what 
could not be tolerated in general by the State[.]”9 


Certainly, the city authorities were generally reluctant to apply these laws ver- 
batim, as a pamphleteer on the church's side complained, denouncing such 


76 | See Wielema, ‘Abraham Van Berkel's Translations, p. 222. 

77 For the text of this decree, see K. O. Meinsma, Spinoza en zijn kring: Historisch-kritische 
studién over Hollandsche vrijgeesten (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1896), appendix 4, 
PP. 3-5- 

78 W.J. Kühler, Het Socinianisme in Nederland, voorzien van een inleiding van Aart de Groot 
en vermeerderd met een register samengesteld door Dirk Visser (Leeuwarden: De Tille, 
1980), p. 143. 

79 Wiep van Bunge, From Stevin to Spinoza: An Essay on Philosophy in the Seventeenth- 
Century Dutch Republic (Leiden: Brill, 2001), p. 73. 
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legislations without corresponding execution as ‘lacking soul’ (sonder ziele).99 
However, as Van Velthuysen wrote, the magistracy was concerned with keep- 
ing the favour of the common people, upon whom ministers had much 
influence.*! Those edicts entitled those in governmental offices to adopt harsh 
measures against philosophers anytime the officials were willingly or unwill- 
ingly moved to judge such an action to be necessary—and the Amsterdam 
authority indeed put that ability into practice shortly after the publication of 
the Dutch Leviathan during the trial of Van Berckel’s own friends, Adriaen and 
Johannes Koerbagh, in their daring attempt to publish Een ligt schijnende in 
duystere plaatsen [A Light Shining in Dark Places].8? Is this not a case in which 
‘disobedience may lawfully be punished in them, that against the Laws teach 
even true Philosophy’? 


80 _ ‘Philarchontius, Vruchte-losen Biddach, p. 6. 

81 _ A similar psychology of caring about the church’s and the common people's favour seems 
to have played a role when Johan de Witt asked a Reformed minister for advice about the 
orthodoxy of Adriaen Paets in choosing the president of the Court of Holland in 1670. 
Paets was known for his sympathy to the Remonstrants and the Collegiants. In spite of 
Paets's protest, De Witt eventually removed him from the list of candidates and arranged 
for Adriaen Pauw to be chosen for that post. This fact implies that an unfavourable rep- 
utation in the only public church in the Republic could negatively influence a regent's 
political career, or at least that a reputation was open to be employed for that purpose 
by his fellow regents in their ambtsbejag. R. Fruin et al., eds., Brieven aan Johan de Witt, 
2 vols. (Amsterdam: Johannes Müller, 1919-1922), 2:522—524 (from Paets to De Witt, 12 
April 1670), 2:524—526 (from Paets to De Witt, 5 May 1670); R. Fruin et al., eds., Brieven 
van Johan de Witt, 4 vols. (Amsterdam: Johannes Müller, 1906-1913), 4136-138 (from De 
Witt to Esaias Clement, 10 May 1670); Herbert H. Rowen, John de Witt: Grand Pensionary of 
Holland, 1625-1672 (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1978), p. 420. 

82 Adriaen Koerbagh, Een ligt schijnende in duystere plaatsen, om te verligten de voornaamste 
saaken der gods-geleertheyd en gods-dienst, ontsteeken door Vreederijk Waarmond, onder- 
soeker der waarheyd, anders Mr. Adr. Koerbagh, Regts-gel. en Genees-Mr. [A Light Shining 
in Dark Places, to Illuminate the Main Questions of Theology and Religion, Kindled by 
Vrederijk Waarmond, Investigator of Truth, or Mr. Adr[iaen ]. Koerbagh, Jurist and Doctor | 
(Amsterdam: [n. pub. ‘Gedruckt voor den Schrijver'], 1668). For the details and analyses 
of the process against Koerbagh, see Meinsma, Spinoza en zijn kring, pp. 293-327; G. W. 
Kernkamp, ‘Inleiding’, in Hans Bontemantel: De regeeringe van Amsterdam, soo in 't civiel 
als crimineel en militaire (1653-1672), ed. G. W. Kernkamp, 2 vols. (The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1897), 1:iii-ccxxxiv (pp. Ixx-Ixxv); Jonathan I. Israel, The Radical Enlightenment: 
Philosophy and the Making of Modernity 1650—1750 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001), 
pp. 185-196; Leeuwenburgh, Het noodlot van een ketter, pp. 175-206; Wiep van Bunge, 
"Introduction, in Adriaan Koerbagh: A Light Shining in Dark Places, to Illuminate the Main 
Questions of Theology and Religion, ed. Michiel Wielema (Leiden: Brill, 2011), pp. 1-37 
(pp. 30-35). 
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The texts of Van Velthuysen, Meyer, Van Berckel, and Koerbagh exhibit an 
important thread of anti-clericalism in the milieu of Spinoza. These students 
of Descartes raised a critique against the professionalism of theologians and 
ministers within the context of the reception of Cartesian philosophy within 
the Republic. They perceived in the transmission and interpretation of the 
word of God by these clerics an element of power politics. Especially irritat- 
ing for them was that the faculty of theology and church councils appealed to 
their specialty in judging theological questions to intervene in matters which 
they considered to belong to philosophy alone. Common people followed the 
clerics because they blindly honoured their authority, and the magistrates 
gave way to the theologians to maintain public favour (Van Velthuysen). In 
an attempt to counter this influence, therefore, the radical wing of Cartesians 
presented a resolute challenge to what they regarded as a false assumption 
that the divine truth is entrusted only to theologians and ministers (Meyer, 
Koerbagh). Some of these countermeasures took the form of a disclosure on 
truth in the vernacular, and others the form of lexicographical help for those 
without the language skills needed to read the relevant texts. The intention 
behind these countermeasures was to loosen the church's control over the 
public (Koerbagh, Van Berckel). The translation of Leviathan into Dutch was 
a part of this attempt; however, the work contained an idea that was in funda- 
mental opposition to the protection of philosophers’ freedom. 

For these Cartesian philosophers, the social reality in which they struggled 
for their survival in the 1650s and 1660s should be seen as influential both on 
Spinoza's definition of prophets and on his programme to demonstrate the sep- 
aration of philosophy from theology by limiting the extent to which the words 
of prophets must be believed. Remarkably, indeed, his definition of prophets 
and its elucidation in annotation 2 are capable of absorbing many of the ideas 
produced in this context. This is particularly true of his characterization of 
prophets as being distinct from philosophers because the prophets’ words are 
accepted by listeners only on the basis of a faith in their personal authority and 
not an inner understanding of the truth of what has been said. This suggests 
how loaded, on multiple levels, Spinoza’s concepts of ‘prophets’ and ‘prophecy’ 
were. The prophet was not a simple metaphor for a Voetius or an Abraham van 
de Velde, but a complex paradigm for the men through whom the content of the 
Bible—with which libertas philosophandi was now accused of conflicting—was 
transmitted from God to humankind. This should be understood as the back- 
ground for why Spinoza expanded the critique of revelation’s mediators beyond 
the apostles’ successors, the only mediators whose certainty Grotius disquali- 
fied, to include biblical mediators as well—prophets, angels, spirits—and to the 
authority of the message they have transferred: the Bible itself. 
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A bold investigation of the Bible regarding those biblical mediators had 
already been heralded by Hobbes in Part 111 of Leviathan as a part of his war 
against ‘the Thing’, that non-material but socially highly efficacious mass of 
ideas and beliefs destabilizing the political order. The implication of Hobbes’s 
biblical expedition had been observed with alarm in the Dutch Republic since 
as early as 1656, only several years after the publication of Leviathan, as shown 
in the pamphlet by ‘Suetonius Tranquillus'*? In the ministers’ eyes, Leviathan 
was naturally associated with the Cartesians, and the Cartesians themselves 
sought in that work a theory which would rescue them from the accusations 
of clerics. And yet, as seen above, Leviathan included a statement justifying 
governmental oppression of philosophy; the import of this statement for the 
Dutch Cartesians close to Spinoza is epitomized in Van Berckel’s bold attempt 
to suppress it by mistranslating the offending words. 

The TTP similarly deviates from Leviathan’s theory, but in a still more pro- 
found way than Van Berckel’s ad hoc remedy. Consciously or unconsciously—a 
point beyond the reach of historical demonstration—Spinoza differentiates 
himself from Leviathan’s theory with respect to such fundamental questions 
as how to evaluate the power of reason with regard to the Bible’s authority 
and how to understand biblical passages whose literal meaning seems to con- 
tradict reason, questions which will be analysed closely in the next chapter. 
The pursuit of alternative arguments will lead Spinoza toward his own solu- 
tions to both the problem of individual freedom of thought and the problem 
of church-state relations. 


83 See above, section 9 of chapter 3, p. 147. 


CHAPTER 6 


Spinoza and Hobbes on the Authority of the Bible 


1 Introduction: Helpful and Unhelpful Leviathan 


The question of how and in which sense the Bible was authoritative has central 
importance for understanding in what way Hobbes's Leviathan was able—and 
unable—to help Dutch philosophers. The issue was thought innately linked 
to the paradigm regarding prophecy and prophets, which this book traces. 
Spinoza argued that since the Bible's authority is based on the authority of the 
prophets, it can be founded on no stronger arguments than those invoked by 
the prophets in order to persuade the people to whom they originally spoke.! 
Thus aligned with prophets and their prophecy, it is not surprising that the 
question of scriptural authority became an important junction at which jus 
circa sacra discourse and the issue of libertas philosophandi met. Gomarists' 
claim to be practically the sole interpreters of the Bible, Grotius's criticism of 
the certainty of such mediators, Hobbes's absolutist twist on that criticism, 
and now Spinoza's project to free philosophy from clerical abuse all converge 
at the question of biblical authority. 

As already mentioned in chapter 2, Hobbes argues that the authority of the 
Bible cannot be answered with respect to the questions 'How wee know them to 
be the Word of God’, nor ‘Why we beleeve them to be so’, but can only fruitfully be 
examined with respect to the question ‘By what authority they are made Law’? 
Hobbes's answer is, to put it simply, according to the authority of the sovereign: 
the Bible 'is there onely Law, where the Civill Soveraign hath made it so; and in 
other places but Counsell; which a man at his own perill, may without injustice 
refuse to obey’? The detail of his succeeding arguments to justify this answer, 


1 Spinoza, TTP, 15, §. 7, pp. 185-186/p. 496. 

2 Hobbes, Leviathan, 33, p. 205/pp. 604-605: ‘The question of the Authority of the Scriptures 
stated.' See above in section 4 of chapter 2, at p. 77. 

3 Hobbes, Leviathan, 43, p. 322/pp. 932-933. The complete passage reads, ‘“And to what Laws 
[Obedience is Necessary ].” But what Commandements are those that God hath given us? Are 
all those Laws which were given to the Jews by the hand of Moses, the Commandements of 
God? If they bee, why are not Christians taught to Obey them? If they be not, what others 
are so, besides the Law of Nature? For our Saviour Christ hath not given us new Laws, but 
Counsell to observe those wee are subject to; that is to say, the Laws of Nature, and the Laws 
of our severall Soveraigns: Nor did he make any new Law to the Jews in his Sermon on the 
Mount, but onely expounded the Law of Moses, to which they were subject before. The Laws 
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and the implications of the same in comparison to Grotius and his close con- 
temporaries, have already been discussed. Their texts testify that the issue of 
biblical authority was deeply related to the question of how and by whom the 
Bible should be interpreted. 

The nexus between the discourses of jus circa sacra and of the authority 
of the Bible is also evident. The Gomarists emphasized the importance of pro- 
fessional theological learning for a correct understanding of the Holy Writ. 
They underpinned this claim with the idea of ‘supernatural light’ that the 
Holy Spirit gives to ministers as their indispensable aid.* Grotius’s strongest 
counterargument to this professionalism appeared in his exploration of how 
certo acquiescat animus, i.e. how one’s mind can accept as certain what the 
mediator presents as divine messages given to him by God.5 Grotius's answer is 
that after the time of the apostles, no infallible interpreter had existed to relay 
divine will. The intended effect of this argument is to relativize the clerics' pri- 
ority over secular rulers in doctrinal judgment. Seen in this context, Hobbes's 
innovative feature is his absolute denial of the possibility that an individual 
without supernatural revelation is able to know with certainty the veracity of 
what a mediator presents as the divine law." This implies the vanity of the wish 
to know how certo acquiescat animus. Hobbes demonstrates that the relevant 
question is, in short, not 'how one can know' the divine law and its veracity, but 
solely ‘how one is bound’ to what one's sovereign presents as the divine law. 
The legal criterion of whether or not a person has promised obedience to that 
mediator prompts a simple answer: either yes or no. The flow of this argument, 
most concisely formulated in chapter 26 of Leviathan, is reused by Hobbes for 
the issue of biblical authority in chapter 33, summarized above. The sovereign 
is thus established in Hobbes's system as the exclusive mediator of the con- 
tent of God's will. The absoluteness of the Hobbesian sovereign—in Leviathan 
he openly asserts secular rulers' entitlement to administer sacraments them- 
selves—is unknown to any of the Remonstrant authors. 


of God therefore are none but the Laws of Nature, whereof the principall is, that we should 
not violate our Faith, that is, a commandement to obey our Civill Soveraigns, which wee con- 
stituted over us, by mutuall pact one with another. And this Law of God, that commandeth 
Obedience to the Law Civill, commandeth by consequence Obedience to all the Precepts 
of the Bible; which (as I have proved in the precedent Chapter) is there onely Law, where the 
Civill Soveraign hath made it so; and in other places but Counsell; which a man at his own perill, 
may without injustice refuse to obey. Emphases added. 

See above, section 2 of chapter 1, especially p. 31. 

See the passage quoted above in section 1 of chapter 1, at pp. 26-27. 

See above, section 4 of chapter 1. 


NOMA 


See above, section 5 of chapter 2, especially at p. 91. 
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The next question to be investigated is what Hobbes's assertion concern- 
ing the issue of biblical authority could imply for Spinoza in the context in 
which he composed the TTP. This task requires closer study of the attributes 
Hobbes assigns to ‘the authority which makes the Bible law’, that is, the sover- 
eign, as well as what he assumes about those attributes in his reasoning. This 
analysis allows for a comparison with Spinoza's own treatment of the same 
issue, centrally contained in chapter 15 of the TTP. Deeply interwoven into the 
fabrics of both Hobbes’s and Spinoza’s theories on the authority of the Bible 
is anti-clericalism. Yet this chapter will show that the methods they advocate 
to suppress the threats against peace caused by clerical abuse of that author- 
ity significantly differ from one another. While Hobbes's solution converges 
in replacing the spiritual authority of the Bible with the political authority of 
the sovereign, Spinoza's principal intention is to limit scriptural authority to 
what he considers to be its genuine extent, namely of teaching obedience. He 
believed this mission to free religion from superstition was of the utmost neces- 
sity in order to separate philosophy from theology and to establish libertas 
philosophandi.® Close reading and comparison of their texts will reveal that the 
difference between Hobbes and Spinoza is a product of their fundamentally 
divergent stances regarding the relationship between reason and revelation. 


2 Hobbes: 'Submission of Intellect' Replaced with 'Obedience' 


Central among the attributes that Hobbes gives to the sovereigns is that of 
sole interpreter of the Bible, the entitlement to shape the message of the Bible 
into any concrete set of doctrines, whatever they might be, that they consider 
appropriate for the national church. Furthermore, they teach these doctrines 
as the 'Supreme Pastor. As sovereigns, they can even force their subjects to 
maintain allegiance to those doctrines, if necessary. Hobbes supports his abso- 
lutist claims with concrete formulations. 

To prove that the sovereigns are the sole, exclusive interpreters of the Bible, 
Hobbes uses the example of Abraham and Moses. In addition, he counts 


8 For the importance of Spinoza's criticism on superstition for understanding the TTP, see 
especially Susan James, Spinoza on Philosophy, Religion, and Politics: The Theologico-Political 
Treatise (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012). 

9 Hobbes, Leviathan, 40, p. 250/pp. 738-739: ‘and it was he onely, that was able to know 
what God said, and to interpret the same to his family: And therefore also, they that have 
the place of Abraham in a Common-wealth, are the onely Interpreters of what God hath 
spoken’. See also Leviathan, 40, p. 252/pp. 744—745: ‘Out of which [Exod. 1932, 21] we may 
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among the general attributes of sovereigns the ‘Right of Judging what Doctrines 
are fit for Peace, and to be taught the Subjects’!® and he asserts that this holds 
true even if the person to whom the sovereign power belongs happens to be a 
Christian. Consequently, Christian kings must be 'the Supreme Pastors of their 
people’ and ‘have power to ordain what Pastors they please’! The sovereign's 
interpretation of Scripture, according to Hobbes, is to be upheld by every sub- 
ject? Certainly, Hobbes concedes that the quality of Christian rulers as pas- 
tors and teachers of their subjects does not mean that their doctrines have the 
effect of law in the narrow sense of the word: laws work only upon their subjects’ 
outward acts, which implies that sovereigns ‘cannot oblige men to beleeve’. Of 
course, the sovereigns are entitled to enact laws suitable to their doctrines and 
to force their subjects to do what they otherwise would not. Hobbes clarifies 
this point, saying that the sovereign ‘ought not to command’ in such a situa- 
tion; he regards this as unadvisable. However, at the same time, he makes it 
clear that when the sovereign makes such a command, it is fully valid. Subjects 
must conform their actions and words to the sovereign’s order regardless of 
whether or not they inwardly approve. Such coerced actions do not influence 
an individual's salvation, according to Hobbes, since one’s actions are not actu- 
ally one’s own, but should be regarded as the sovereign's.! The obligation to 


conclude, that whosoever in a Christian Common-wealth holdeth the place of Moses, is 
the sole Messenger of God, and Interpreter of his Commandements’ 

10 Hobbes, Leviathan, 42, p. 295/ pp. 850-851. See also Hobbes, Leviathan, 18, p. 91/pp. 272—273. 

11 Hobbes, Leviathan, 42, p. 295/pp. 852-853. This implies that the sovereign can decide 
which doctrinal orientation is to prevail in his church. 

12 For example, Hobbes, Leviathan, 42, p. 281/ pp. 812-813: ‘And as it was in the Apostles time, 
it must be till such time as there should be Pastors, that could authorise an Interpreter, 
whose Interpretation should generally be stood to: But that could not be till Kings were 
Pastors, or Pastors Kings.’ 

13 Hobbes, Leviathan, 42, p. 309/pp. 894-895: ‘and hee that despiseth the Doctrine which 
his King being a Christian, authorizeth, despiseth the Doctrine of Christ (which is not 
that which Bellarmine intendeth here to prove, but the contrary). But all this is nothing 
to a Law. Nay more, a Christian King, as a Pastor, and Teacher of his Subjects, makes not 
thereby his Doctrines Laws. He cannot oblige men to beleeve; though as a Civill Soveraign 
he may make Laws suitable to his Doctrine, which may oblige men to certain actions, 
and sometimes to such as they would not otherwise do, and which he ought not to com- 
mand; and yet when they are commanded, they are Laws; and the externall actions done 
in obedience to them, without the inward approbation, are the actions of the Soveraign, 
and not of the Subject, which is in that case but as an instrument, without any motion of 
his owne at all; because God hath commanded to obey them. This part is largely omitted 
by Van Berckel in his Dutch translation and is much shortened in the Latin translation. 
See below, n. 62 at p. 241. 
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comply holds true even when the sovereign endorses a doctrine that is actually 
false, since in Hobbes's opinion nobody may rightly judge it to be wrong.!^ In 
any case, no one other than the sovereign may ascend ‘Mount Sinai'!5 

This conceptualization of governmental power over religion subtlely, but 
importantly, differs from Spinoza's idea of the jus circa sacra of the sover- 
eigns. The difference between them can be formulated using their own terms 
as follows, albeit only from a schematic viewpoint: the Spinozian sovereigns 
are the mediators of the regnum Dei, in that they make the precept of charity 
and justice ‘law’. The Hobbeesian sovereigns, too, are mediators of the regnum 
Dei. However, the text of Leviathan suggests that Hobbes’s sovereigns make 
the Bible ‘law’, practically as a whole, including the components incompatible 
with reason.!6 This does not imply that Hobbes means to establish a theocratic 
regime, or to support governmental enforcement of a superstitious type of reli- 
gion. However, it does imply that in constructing his argument, Hobbes some- 
times comes to admit religious truth to be above human understanding, or 
natural reason to be unable to cope with questions of faith. In these instances 
he introduces the sovereign's authority to replace that incomprehensible 
biblical authority entirely. True, this way of twisting an argument is exactly 
what makes Hobbes's writing Hobbesian and proves his extraordinary gift as 
political theoretician. And yet it also has the effect of leaving the issue of the 
relationship between reason and faith unexhausted, which results in a signifi- 
cant difference between Hobbes's and Spinoza's theories of the church-state 
relationship. 

A pregnant example of how Hobbes constructs his argument is shown 
already in the passage under the heading ‘The question of the Authority of the 
Scriptures stated’, analysed above at the beginning of this section; he shifts from 


14 Hobbes, Leviathan, 43, p. 330/p. 953: 'But suppose that a Christian King should from this 
Foundation Jesus is the Christ, draw some false consequences, that is to say, make some 
superstructions of Hay, or Stubble, and command the teaching of the same; yet seeing St. 
Paul says, he shal be saved; much more shall he be saved, that teacheth them by his com- 
mand; and much more yet, he that teaches not, but onely beleeves his lawfull Teacher. 
And in case a Subject be forbidden by the Civill Soveraign to professe some of those his 
opinions, upon what just ground can he disobey? Christian Kings may erre in deducing a 
Consequence, but who shall Judge?' This part is much shortened in the Latin version. 

15 Hobbes, Leviathan, 40, p. 252/pp. 744—747: ‘no man ought in the interpretation of the 
Scripture to proceed further then the bounds which are set by their severall Soveraigns. 
For the Scriptures since God now speaketh in them, are the Mount Sinai; the bounds 
whereof are the Laws of them that represent Gods Person on Earth: 

16 See chapters 7 and 8 below. See also the discussion in section 3 of chapter 4, especially 
at p. 170. 
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the question ‘How wee know them to be the Word of God’ to ‘By what Authority 
they are made Law’. Exactly the same pattern of reasoning can be observed 
when Hobbes deals with the tension between the Bible and reason in the 
introductory chapter to Part 111 of Leviathan, chapter 32, ‘Of the Principles of 
CHRISTIAN POLITIQUES’. Here, he first explains the role of reason in under- 
standing the Bible and then admits its limitation: 


Neverthelesse, we are not to renounce our Senses, and Experience; nor 
(that which is the undoubted Word of God) our naturall Reason. For they 
are the talents which he hath put into our hands to negotiate, till the 
coming again of our blessed Saviour; and therefore not to be folded up in 
the Napkin of an Implicite Faith, but employed in the purchase of Justice, 
Peace, and true Religion. For though there be many things in Gods Word 
above Reason; that is to say, which cannot by naturall reason be either 
demonstrated, or confuted; yet there is nothing contrary to it; but when it 
seemeth so, the fault is either in our unskilfull Interpretation, or errone- 
ous Ratiocination. 

Therefore, when any thing therein written is too hard for our examina- 
tion, wee are bidden to captivate our understanding to the Words; and 
not to labour in sifting out a Philosophicall truth by Logick, of such mys- 
teries as are not comprehensible, nor fall under any rule of naturall sci- 
ence. For it is with the mysteries of our Religion, as with wholsome pills 
for the sick, which swallowed whole, have the vertue to cure; but chewed, 
are for the most part cast up again without effect.!” 


In this passage, Hobbes seems to want to avoid casting some elements in the 
Bible as being incompatible with reason. Although many things in God’s word 
certainly ‘seemeth’ to be repugnant to reason, in reality, according to Hobbes, 
they are not. The fault must lie on the human side, on the interpreter’s ‘unskil- 
full Interpretation’ or ‘erroneous Ratiocination. When something in the Bible 
appears to be hard to explain, Hobbes claims that ‘wee are bidden to capti- 
vate our understanding to the Words’, instead of adhering to a rationalistic 
approach. His metaphor that religious mysteries are like medicinal pills elu- 
cidates this point: the mysteries of Christian religion should not be ‘chewed’ 
into pieces, but ‘swallowed whole’ to bring about salvation, which is their 
intended effect.!8 This comparison symbolically expresses Hobbes’s view that 


17 Hobbes, Leviathan, 32, p. 195/pp. 576-577. 
18 On this metapher, see Quentin Skinner, Reason and Rhetoric in the Philosophy of Hobbes 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), p. 412. 
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the authority of the Bible is indivisible and thus intrinsically alien to articula- 
tion by human ratiocination. 

Yet Hobbes's gesture of reverence to religious mysteries is accompanied by 
a typically Hobbesian twist: he transforms mental submission to the Bible's 
authority into outward obedience to the sovereign. To submit oneself to bibli- 
cal authority ultimately means, according to him, to speak and act as ordered 
by one's legitimate ruler. Immediately following the passage quoted above, he 
continues: 


"What is to captivate the Understanding. But by the Captivity of our 
Understanding, is not meant a Submission of the Intellectuall faculty, to 
the Opinion of any other man; but of the Will to Obedience, where obedi- 
ence is due. For Sense, Memory, Understanding, Reason, and Opinion are 
notin our power to change; but alwaies, and necessarily such, as the things 
we see, hear, and consider suggest unto us; and therefore are not effects of 
our Will, but our Will of them. We then Captivate our Understanding and 
Reason, when we forbear contradiction; when we so speak, as (by lawfull 
Authority) we are commanded; and when we live accordingly; which in 
sum, is Trust, and Faith reposed in him that speaketh, though the mind 
be incapable of any Notion at all from the Words spoken.!? 


Here, to ‘captivate our understanding to the Words’ is reframed as submitting 
‘the Will to Obedience, where obedience is due’. In other words, to speak and to 
live in such a way as one is commanded' by ‘lawfull Authority’, forbearing any 
contradiction between one's true mind and the words one speaks. By arguing 
in this way, Hobbes replaced the 'Submission of the Intellectual faculty' with 
political ‘obedience’, which does not concern the internal, but only the exter- 
nal, i.e. a person's speech and actions. While one cannot control what one per- 
ceives, remembers, understands, etc., one can determine what one does and 
says in order to conform to the authoritative interpretation of the only legiti- 
mate sovereign. Hobbes lets his readers understand this is the true meaning of 
to ‘captivate our understanding to the Words’, in which ‘the Words’ are not the 
words of Scripture itself, but the words of its lawful interpreter. 

This evidence demonstrates the ultimate meaning of Hobbes's repeated 
expressions of reverence to religious mystery. As will be seen in more detail 
in chapter 8, Hobbes's audacious, highly rationalistic biblical analysis of pas- 
sages regarding the Spirit of God is sometimes followed by a concession that 


19 Hobbes, Leviathan, 32, p. 196/pp. 578—579 (in the Latin version this paragraph is consider- 
ably abridged, particularly the second half). 
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reason is actually ‘feeble.2° When a biblical usage of the word ‘spirit’ cannot 
take on any of the meanings that Hobbes lists, he declares that such usages 
‘falleth not under humane Understanding’; human faith in them ‘consisteth 
not in our Opinion, but in our Submission’?! He no longer treats such pas- 
sages of Scripture as objects of analysis that can be guided by intelligence 
and logical reasoning. He ceases to regard them as something about which 
the human mind can make an ‘Opinion’, i.e. an articulated understanding 
gained principally through investigating the causal chain behind the narrated 
events. Instead, Hobbes sees them as the objects regarding which a person is 
forced into mental ‘Submission’, without any ‘Opinion’, without understand- 
ing ‘what he is’ to whom humans submit themselves. If that which requires 
human ‘Submission’ (in the sense of reverently renouncing personal intellec- 
tual faculty) is defined as 'authority'—this definition resonates with Grotius's 
definition of the same word as principium extrinsecum, meaning opposed to 
the testimony internally generated from sense or intellect??—then at these 
turning points in the Hobbesian narrative, the Bible typically emerges as the 
authority. Yet, as the passage on ‘What is to captivate the Understanding’ makes 
plain, Hobbes ultimately replaces this spiritual authority with another, exter- 
nal type of authority, residing in the sovereign’s hand. 

This transformative operation on the quality of authority—from spiritual 
to political, from mental to physical—has the certain effect of lessening the 
burden under which intellectual churchgoers would suffer from the ten- 
sion between belief and reason. The burden is certainly not light, because 
Hobbes does not allow open acknowledgment that contradiction exists in 
Scripture; he presumes the fault is on the side of ‘feeble’ human intellect. 
Yet the Hobbesian replacement of ‘a Submission of the Intellectual faculty’ 
with ‘the Will to Obedience’ implies, on the other side of the coin, that each 
person is absolutely free to think whatever he or she wants in so far as he 
or she speaks and acts as the sovereign has commanded. The extent of such 
freedom might be restricted to the exact range which the sovereign’s law 
determines. However, Hobbes seems to have a firm trust in the strength of 
such liberty, exactly because it is restricted within a person’s internal thought. 


20 Hobbes, Leviathan, 34, p. 214/p. 630: ‘my feeble Reason’. The paragraph including this pas- 
sage is deleted in Leviathan (Latin). Leviathan (Dutch), p. 418, has it ‘mijn swacke Reden 
ende Kennisse’. 

21 Hobbes, Leviathan, 34, p. 208/p. 614. This sentence is omitted in Leviathan (Latin). 
Leviathan (Dutch), p. 407, has it ‘ons Gelooff, dat wy daer van hebben moeten, niet in een 
Opinie over de saeck, maer in onse Onderwerpinge bestaet. 

22 Grotius, De imperio, 6, §. 3, p. 228a/p. 292. The text is quoted above, section 4 of chapter 1, 
at n. 85 (p. 46). 
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Hobbes believes that citizens’ inward thoughts and beliefs are absolutely 
'invisible?3—i.e. ‘humane Governours can take no notice of?^ them— so that 
they are ‘exempted from all humane jurisdictions’? In short, according to 
Hobbes’s logic, the invisiblity of what one has in one’s mind guarantees its 
immunity. The implicit message of Leviathan therefore consists in a recom- 
mendation to conform words and conduct to the government's laws, while 
maintaining free private thoughts and beliefs within the narrowly defined but 
strong internal refuge.?® 


3 Spinoza: Biblical Command of Obedience and Human Intellect 


Spinoza's thoughts concerning the authority of the Bible are centrally expressed 
in chapter 15 of the TTP, entitled "Where it is shown that theology is not a 
handmaid for reason, nor reason for theology, and why it is we are persuaded 
of the authority of Scripture. He approaches the question through a critique of 
the hermeneutic principle that the medieval Jewish thinker Jehuda Alpakhar 
(Jehuda al-Fakhar, ?-1235) had posited for the interpretation of the Bible. As 
a parallelity has been pointed out between Alpakhar and Gisbertus Voetius, 
the central actor in the negative campaign against Cartesianism, what Spinoza 
writes regarding the issue of biblical authority had parallels in the real world 
surrounding him.?’ In classes and synods, Cartesianism and Copernicanism 


23 Hobbes, Leviathan, 42, p. 285/pp. 822—823: 'For internall Faith is in its own nature invis- 
ible, and consequently exempted from all humane jurisdiction’; Hobbes, Leviathan, 43, 
p. 331/pp. 954—945: ‘for their Faith, it is internall, and invisible’. 

24 Hobbes, Leviathan, 40, pp. 249-250/pp. 738—739: ‘As for the inward thought, and beleef of 
men, which humane Governours can take no notice of, (for God onely knoweth the heart) 
they are not voluntary, nor the effect of the laws, but of the unrevealed will, and of the 
power of God; and consequently fall not under obligation: 

25 Hobbes, Leviathan, 42, p. 285/pp. 822-823. 

26 How far Hobbes was ready to acknowledge ‘toleration’ in his theory of the sovereign's 
power over religion has been debated among commentators with particular attention to 
his relationship to the Independency: e.g. Richard Tuck, ‘Hobbes and Locke on Toleration’, 
in Thomas Hobbes and Political Theory, ed. Mary G. Dietz (Lawrence: University Press of 
Kansas, 1990), pp. 153-171. For assessments of the debate, see Arash Abizadeh, ‘Publicity, 
Privacy, and Religious Toleration in Hobbes's Leviathan Modern Intellectual History 10 
(2013), 261-291; Teresa M. Bejan, "Difference without Disagreement: Rethinking Hobbes 
on “Independency” and Toleration’, The Review of Politics 78 (2016), 1-25. 

27 Theo Verbeek, Spinoza's Theologico-Political Treatise: Exploring ‘the Will of God’ (Aldershot: 
Ashgate, 2003), p. 110: ‘On the whole “Alpakhar” resembles the Voetian Orthodox: if he 
uses philosophy at all it is to articulate whatever is revealed in the essentially clear text of 
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were accused of contradicting—even rebelling against—the Bible.?® These 
classes and synods invoked the authority of the Bible, demanding that the phi- 
losopher mentally ‘submit’ to it, to use Hobbes’s vocabulary. Moreover, they 
firmly refused another pillar of Hobbes's solution, namely to replace biblical 
authority on practical matters with the political authority of the sovereign.?? 
If, as Spinoza asserted, Maimonides's opinions make philosophers a ‘novel spe- 
cies of priests or pontiffs,3° Alpakhar's statements essentially make the theo- 
logians gathering in those classes and synods a pope-like entity whose own 
interpretations represent the Bible's authority on earth. Seen in this context, 
it was probably not accidental that Voetius received from his opponents the 
name of ‘the Utrecht Pope’.*! The nickname must have conveyed a complex 
conceptual connotation stemming from the paradigmatic notion of mediation 
traced in the present book. 

Spinoza introduces Alpakhar's standpoint as an antithesis to that espoused 
by Maimonides. Spinoza read in Maimonides a typical expression of the view 
that the Bible states—and should be interpreted as presenting—exactly 
the things which reason teaches.?? This certainly leads, at least indirectly, 
to an undermining of the Bible's authority by an undue favouritism toward 


Scripture. As Verbeek argues in detail within this chapter of his book, Spinoza's chapter 15 
is situated in a broader context that includes not only Hobbes, but also the long history 
of the debates between the Voetians and the Cartesians, as well as the complication of 
the issue through the publication of Lodewijk Meyer's Philosophia S. Scripturae interpres. 
See also Theo Verbeek, 'Spinoza und die Auslegung der Bibel (Kapitel 7); in Baruch de 
Spinoza: Theologisch-politischer Traktat, ed. Otfried Hóffe (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 2014), 
pp. 93-108. 

28 Han van Ruler, The Crisis of Causality: Voetius and Descartes on God, Nature and Change 
(Leiden: Brill, 1995); Rienk Vermij, The Calvinist Copernicans: The Reception of the New 
Astronomy in the Dutch Republic, 1575-1750 (Amsterdam: Koninklijke Nederlandse 
Akademie van Wetenschappen, 2002). 

29 See, for example, the text attributed to Voetius, which is quoted above in section 5 of 
chapter 2, at p. 91. 

30 Spinoza, TTP, 7, §. 20, p. 15/p. 316: ‘Deinde si haec sententia [i.e. Maimonides's] vera esset, 
sequeretur, quod vulgus, qui ut plurimum demonstrationes ignorat vel iis vacare nequit, 
de Scriptura nihil nisi ex sola authoritate et testimoniis philosophantum admittere pot- 
erit, et consequenter supponere debebit philosophos circa Scripturae interpretationem 
errare non posse, quae sane nova esset ecclesiae authoritas novumque sacerdotum vel 
pontificum genus, quod vulgus magis irrideret quam veneraretur’. 

31  Hanvan Ruler, ‘Gisbertus Voetius’, in Dictionary of Seventeenth- and Eighteenth-Century 
Dutch Philosophers, ed. Wiep van Bunge et al., 2 vols. (Bristol: Thoemmes, 2003), 2:1030— 
1039 (p. 1036). 

32 Spinoza, TTP, 7, $8. 20-21, pp. 113-116/pp. 312-320. 
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philosophy. In Alpakhar, on the other hand, Spinoza saw an ideal type of those 
who give absolute priority to the words of Scripture over reason, and thereby 
believe that everyone, including philosophers, needs to submit their own judg- 
ments to the biblical text. According to Alpakhar, if philosophy is the ‘hand- 
maid’ of theology, then the latter discipline should, in turn, be called ‘master’ 
and consequently hold authority over philosophy. Alpakhar's approach to 
reading Scripture turns the Bible into an authority that paralyses philosophy's 
independent development. 

The rivalries in the real world are implied in the language of Spinoza, who 
delves deeply into the universal dimension of the conflict between reason and 
revelation. Spinoza summarizes Alpakhar's standpoint as follows: reason should 
bea servant of the Bible, and indeed, wholly subjected to it. If something in the 
Bible needs to be explained metaphorically, it is not because the literal sense of 
the passage contradicts reason, but simply because it opposes the Bible itself, i.e. 
dogmas clearly stated elsewhere in the biblical text. Two specific rules of inter- 
pretation follow from this general principle: first, that 'anything that the Bible 
teaches dogmatically and affirms in explicit words, we must accept as unreserv- 
edly true on the sole basis of its authority’, and second, that ‘no single dogma will 
be found in the Bible which contradicts it directly, but only by implication [per 
consequentiam |. Such contradictions, in Alpakhar's opinion, only seem to be in 
conflict. Such instances are found in the Bible because the narrational methods 
(modi loquendi) employed there sometimes give the impression that the literal 
sense of certain passages contradicts doctrines explicitly taught elsewhere. But 
since Alpakhar believes that the Bible contains no contradictions, he regards it 
as necessary to metaphorically interpret such seemingly contradictory phrases 
in order to secure their harmony with more explicit teachings. One example 
is the frequent occurence of ‘God’ in the form of plural nouns. This implies a 
contradiction of the explicit words of Deut. 6:4, that God is one. This kind of 
passage needs to be interpreted metaphorically, deviating from the text's literal 
sense—not because this literal sense is contrary to reason, but because the plu- 
rality of God contradicts the clear teaching of the Bible itself.33 

In contrast to Alphakhar’s general subordination of reason to the Word, 
Spinoza points out that the exercise of personal reason and judgment is, in 
truth, inevitable, and utterly necessary in order to be able to read and under- 
stand a text at all: 


This is the contention of Alphakhar, and in so far as it seeks to explain 
Scripture solely via Scripture, I applaud it. But I am surprised that someone 


33 Spinoza, TTP, 15, §. 2, pp. 180-—181/pp. 484-485. 
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endowed with reason should try so hard to destroy reason. It is indeed 
true that Scripture must be explained by Scripture, so long as we are only 
deriving the sense of the passages and the thought of the prophets, but 
after we have unearthed the true sense, we must necessarily use our judg- 
ment and reason before giving assent to it. [...] I also ask, who can accept 
anything with his mind if his reason protests against it? For what is it to 
reject something with your mind, but a protest of reason?3+ 


This passage clearly shows that the famous principle of Scriptura sola, for 
which Spinoza expresses sympathy in explaining his interpretative method,?* 
does not equate with forcing reason to submit to the words of Scripture. As 
a principle, to explain the Bible only using the Bible is valid, in his view, in so 
far as one is working to specify ‘the sense of the passages and the thought of 
the prophets’ by means of linguistic and philological analyses, as described by 
Spinoza in chapter 7 and carried out in, for example, chapter 1 of the TTP. Once 
one has ‘unearthed’ (eruere) that sense from the soil of the ancient text, how- 
ever, a person absolutely must exercise personal ‘judgment and reason’ ( judi- 
cium et ratio). Otherwise it would not become possible to affirm its contents, 
nor to make any evaluation about it whatsoever. 

This manner of argument reveals that Spinoza does not regard reason as 
something ‘feeble’. On the contrary, he believes that it teaches notions of ‘true’ 
and ‘false’ independently of the words written in the Bible. He even goes so 
far as to conceptualize reason as the last judge in its own realm, i.e. in mat- 
ters of natural science and of res mere speculativae, such as the metaphysi- 
cal essence of God. This view is supported by his conviction that the human 
mind is ‘the true handwriting of God’s word’ (verus Dei verbi syngraphus) 
and, as such, it is able to make correct and autonomous use of ‘judgment 


34 Spinoza, TTP, 15, S. 3, pp. 181-182/p. 486: ‘Haec est hujus authoris sententia, quem qua- 
tenus Scripturas per Scripturas explicare vult, laudo; at miror, quod vir ratione praedi- 
tus ipsam destruere studeat. Verum quidem est Scripturam per Scripturam explicandam 
esse, quamdiu de solo orationum sensu et mente prophetarum laboramus, sed postquam 
verum sensum eruimus, necessario judicio et ratione utendum, ut ipsi assensum praebea- 
mus. [...] Et, quaeso, quis mente aliquid amplecti potest reclamante ratione? Quid enim 
aliud est mente aliquid negare, quam quod ratio reclamat?’ 

35 Spinoza, TTP, 1, §. 6, p. 16/p. 82: ‘Verum enimvero quicquid de iis dici potest, ex Scriptura 
sola peti debet. Nam quid de rebus limites nostri intellectus excedentibus dicere pos- 
sumus, praeter id, quod ex ipsis prophetis ore vel scripto nobis traditur? Et quia hodie 
nullos, quod sciam, habemus prophetas, nihil nobis relinquitur nisi sacra volumina nobis 
a prophetis relicta evolvere, hac quidem cautione, ut nihil de similibus rebus statuamus, 
aut ipsis prophetis aliquid tribuamus, quod ipsi non clare dictaverunt: 
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and reason’ This ability may not belong to everyone—perhaps it is possessed 
only by a few—but these few talented people should make full use of their 
gift.36 Another piece of support is also provided by his understanding about 
the principle to interpret the Bible. In his opinion, this task consists of nothing 
more than what would be required to interpret nature: a person needs only the 
‘natural light’ of reason, but by no means does he or she need any supernatural 
ability. These basic assumptions can be found in his words: 


Assuredly, I am utterly amazed that men should want to subject reason, 
the greatest gift and the divine light, to letters that are dead, and may 
have been corrupted by human malice. I am amazed that it should not 
be thought a crime to speak disparagingly of the mind, the true handwrit- 
ing of God's word, and to proclaim it corrupt, blind and depraved, while 
deeming it the highest offence to think such things of the mere letter and 
image of God's word. They consider it pious not to trust their reason and 
their own judgment and deem it impious to have doubts concerning the 
reliability of those who have handed down the sacred books to us. This is 
plain stupidity, not piety.?" 


From this viewpoint, which regards reason as anything but ‘feeble’, it is impos- 
sible, perhaps even absurd to say that someone should simply accept some- 
thing repugnant to his own reason. The fact that the matter in question would 
be contrary to reason means precisely that the mind refuses to accept the 
assertion. Building upon this premise, it also follows that a good interpreter 
can and must treat the two steps of reading the Bible separately: first, studying 
'the sense of the passages and the thought of the prophets' linguistically and 
philologically, and second, evaluating the result through judgment and rea- 
son’. This means that, according to Spinoza's concept of strong reason, not only 
does man have the ability and commission to fulfill the latter task of reasoned 
judgment, but also that the first task of specifying the text's sense should be 
an autonomous liguistic operation, free of any obligation to understand that 


36 _ See above, section 2 of chapter 5, especially at n. 45 (p. 197). 

37 Spinoza, TTP, 15, §. 3, p. 182/p. 486: ‘Et profecto non satis mirari possum, quod rationem, 
donum maximum et lucem divinam mortuis literis, et quae humana malitia depravari 
potuerunt, submittere velint, et quod nullum existimetur scelus contra mentem, verum 
Dei verbi syngraphum, indigne loqui eamque corruptam, caecam et perditam statuere, 
at maximum habeatur scelus talia de litera et verbi Dei idolo cogitare. Pium esse putant 
rationi et proprio judicio nihil fidere, at impium de fide eorum dubitare, qui nobis libros 
sacros tradiderunt, quod quidem mera stultitia est, non pietas: 
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sense in a way that an individual believes to be theologically or philosophically 
correct. The following chapters of the present book will show that Spinoza 
himself follows these interpretative principles in the biblical investigation 
pursued in chapter 1 of the TTP. Regarding the voice emitted from between 
the two cherubim (Exod. 25:22), he frankly admits that it literally means a real 
voice, i.e. a voice as vibration of air (vox aerea), without explaining it away as 
an ‘angel’ or something similar. As for such expressions as ‘the breath residing 
in God’s mouth; he also evaluates them frankly, calling them the results of ‘the 
weakness of the common people’ (vulgi imbecillitas). 

Alpakhar’s two guidelines of interpretation are also discredited by Spinoza 
due to what he considers a lack of historical perspective, as well as on account 
of their self-contradiction. Alpakhar's first guideline, ‘anything that the Bible 
teaches dogmatically and affirms in explicit words, we must accept as unre- 
servedly true on the sole basis of its authority’?* rests on an implicit prem- 
ise that the Bible contains nothing contradictory to reason, as though it were 
flawless.?? For Spinoza, however, this premise is indefensible. Firstly, it fully dis- 
regards the fact that the Bible is a historical document. It improperly assumes 
that the books included in it are homogeneous, in spite of their historically 
varied backgrounds. Even if this weakness were to be left out of consideration, 
many contradictory affirmations in the Bible show that interpretion conducted 
according to Alpahkar's guideline brings about only absurd consequences. In 
Exod. 34:14 and Deut. 4:24, among others, the Bible explicitly states that God 
is jealous. Following Alpakhar's rule, God must therefore have the same emo- 
tion of jealousy as men in these passages. Furthermore, in Exod. 19:20 et al., the 
Bible affirms with equal clarity that God came down to Mount Sinai. In this 
case, it must be believed that physical motion is an attribute of God. The Bible 
contains many explicit affirmations of this kind, indeed, which are 'phrased 
according to the opinions of the prophets and the common people, and which 
reason and philosophy, but not the Bible, teach to be false^^? Alpakhar's view 


38 Quoted above at p. 228. Another formulation is found in Spinoza, TTP, 15, S. 4, p. 182/ 
p. 488: 'Is, uti diximus, vult nos id omne, quod Scriptura affirmat aut negat, tanquam 
verum amplecti vel tanquam falsum rejicere teneri. 

39 Spinoza, rrp, 15, §. 4, p. 183/p. 488: ‘Sed rem ordine examinemus, et quidem circa primum 
rogo, quid si ratio reclamet, an nihilominus tenemur id, quod Scriptura affirmat vel negat, 
tanquam verum amplecti vel tanquam falsum rejicere? At forte addet nihil in Scriptura 
reperiri, quod rationi repugnet! Emphasis added. 

40 Spinoza, TTP, 15, §. 4, p. 183/p. 490: ‘Et ad hunc modum plurima secundum opiniones 
prophetarum et vulgi dicta, et quae sola ratio et philosophia, non autem Scriptura, docet 
falsa esse, quae tamen omnia ex opinione istius authoris, quia nulla in his rationi consul- 
tatio est, tanquam vera essent supponenda: 
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urges men to suppose that even these elements can be seen as true upon the 
basis of the Bible’s authority. This appears to be simply too absurd for Spinoza, 
for whom God is an invisible entity, observable only through the eyes of a 
demonstration.*! 

Alpakhar's second guideline, that 'no single dogma will be found in the 
Bible which contradicts it directly, but only by implication’, is also refuted by 
counterexamples: in Deut. 4:24 Moses explicitly affirms that 'God is fire; while 
in Deut. 432, he explicitly denies that God has any similarity to visible things.*? 
Alpakhar would say that the latter passage contradicts the former not directly, 
but by implication. ‘Well then’, Spinoza seems to reply with a bit of irony, ‘let 
us concede that God is fire' and adjust the meaning of Deut. 432, together with 
all similar verses supporting God's invisibility, to concur with the statement 
‘God is fire.43 Through this example, Spinoza shows that Alpakhar, despite a 
vowed denouncement of reason, does actually use reason to select which of 
the Bible's explicit statements should dominate over the contradictory exam- 
ples. Another of Spinoza's counterexamples is the unmistakable doctrinal 
diversities existing among prophets regarding God's nature. As he pointed out 
in chapter 2 of the TTP, Samuel and Jeremiah apparently hold contrary views 
concerning the question of whether God changes His decision once it has 
been made. Samuel answers negatively (1 Sam. 15:29), while Jeremiah responds 
positively (Jer. 18:810). The statements of both prophets are made universally 
valid, yet are contrary to each other.^^ The consequence of Alpakhar's second 
guideline would be to simultaneously accept and refuse each of their declara- 
tions, which would be impossible. 

In this way, Spinoza strives to resolve the conflict between reason and rev- 
elation without falling into what he believes to be the extremity of Alpakhar, 
on the one hand, and that of Maimonides, on the other. Spinoza's conclusion 
is that reason and Scripture should maintain their own kingdoms, rather than 
be ancillary to each other: 


I need not go through them all again here, for what I have said suffices 
to demonstrate the absurdities that follow from this opinion and such a 


41 Spinoza, TTP, 13, §. 6, p. 170/p. 456: ‘res invisibiles, et quae solius mentis sunt objecta, nul- 
lis aliis oculis videri possunt quam per demonstrationes: 

42 Deut. 4:24 reads ‘For the Lord thy God is a consuming fire, even a jealous God’. Deut. 432 
reads 'And the Lord spake unto you out of the midst of the fire: ye heard the voice of the 
words, but saw no similitude; only ye heard a voice: 

43 Spinoza, TTP, 15, §. 5, p. 183/p. 490. 

44 Spinoza, TTP, 2, $8. 17-18, pp. 41-42/pp. 140—142. See also section 2 of chapter 5, at p. 195. 
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rule, how false these are and how superficial the author. We must there- 
fore dismiss both this theory and that of Maimonides. We have estab- 
lished it as absolutely certain that theology should not be subordinate to 
reason, nor reason to theology, but rather that each has its own kingdom. 
For reason, as we said, reigns over the kingdom of truth and knowledge 
[veritas et sapientia], theology over that of piety and obedience [pietas et 
obedientia]. For the power of reason, as we have shown, cannot extend 
to ensuring that people can become happy by obedience alone without 
understanding things, while theology tells us nothing other than this and 
decrees nothing but obedience. Theology has no designs against reason, 
and cannot have any. For the doctrines of faith (as we showed in the pre- 
vious chapter) determine only what is necessary for obedience, and leave 
it to reason to determine how precisely they are to be understood in rela- 
tion to truth. Reason is the true light of the mind, without which it dis- 
cerns nothing but dreams and fantasies.*5 


Noteworthy about this conclusion is that, although Spinoza trusts the power 
of reason, he does not support the view that philosophy should supersede 
theology. He further explains his justification for this viewpoint: the power 
of reason does not reach so far as to ensure that ‘people can become happy 
alone by obedience without understanding things’. The core of theology con- 
sists of this teaching, anchoring its independence from philosophy. Its realm 
consists of pietas et obedientia, while that of philosophy comprises veritas 
et sapientia. In other words, he believes that the main concern of Scripture 
or theology is not truth (a statement by means of which Spinoza challenges 
the whole of the European religious tradition), but action; namely, to teach 
people to do the things that contribute to the fulfillment of the divine precept 


45 Spinoza, TTP, 15, §. 6, p. 184/p. 492: ‘Nec opus habeo hic omnia recensere, nam dicta suf- 
ficiunt ad absurda, quae ex hac sententia et regula sequuntur, ejusque falsitatem et autho- 
ris praecipitantiam ostendendum. Quare tam hanc, quam illam Maimonidis sententiam 
explodimus et pro inconcusso statuimus, quod nec theologia rationi nec ratio theologiae 
ancillari teneatur, sed unaquaeque suum regnum obtineat, nempe, uti diximus, ratio reg- 
num veritatis et sapientiae, theologia autem pietatis et obedientiae. Nam rationis poten- 
tia, ut jam ostendimus, non eo usque se extendit, ut determinare possit, quod homines 
sola obedientia absque rerum intelligentia possint esse beati; theologia vero nihil praeter 
hoc dictat nihilque praeter obedientiam imperat, et contra rationem nihil vult neque 
potest; fidei enim dogmata (ut praecedente capite ostendimus) eatenus tantum determi- 
nat, quatenus obedientiae sufficit; quomodo autem praecise ratione veritatis intelligenda 
sint, rationi determinandum relinquit, quae revera mentis lux est, sine qua nihil videt 
praeter insomnia et figmenta: 
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of neighbourly love and of justice. As for internal thought, Scripture has a 
claim upon that sphere only in so far as it obligates belief in such things as 
would psychologically stimulate and bring about observance of the precept 
of obedience. As discussed in the previous chapter, the concrete content can 
and must vary from one person to another, in correspondance with his or her 
character and way of thinking.*® The most fundamental part of such internal 
thought—which is so basic and so common as to cause no controversy and 
therefore can claim universality among men—is summarized by Spinoza in 
seven articles of fidei dogmata, doctrines of faith.” Regarding the remaining 
aspects of internal thought, a person is free to think whatever he would like. It 
is precisely in this domain and not that of theology, where scientia—meaning, 
again, the cultivation of knowledge about truth, for which philosophy is most 
responsible—has its home. 

Spinoza’s critique of Alpakhar has significant implications for the question 
of the authority of the Bible and for libertas philosophandi. In the context in 
which the TTP was situated, authority can be paraphrased (making use of 
Hobbes's vocabulary*9) as that which demands a person's ‘Submission’ rather 
than his formation of an ‘Opinion’ on it. In Grotius's vocabulary,*® it can be 
rephrased as the 'external principles' that force an individual to decide in favour 
of a certain action, as opposed to the 'internal principles' that supply the indi- 
vidual with grounds for a certain action in the form of sensory perception or 
intellectual recognition. Given this context, Spinoza can be understood as trying 
to emancipate what he calls res mere speculativae (e.g. such questions as con- 
cerning God's true nature, including whether God is indeed jealous) from the 
radius of the Bible's authority. The liberty to philosophize emerges as a result of 
this emancipation. Though many biblical passages explicitly affirm that God is 
jealous, and since that attribute should therefore be included in what 'the Bible 
teaches dogmatically’, Spinoza opposes acceptance of these kinds of statements 
‘solely on the basis of its [Scripture's] authority’. For Spinoza, the repugance of a 
given idea to reason signifies that the mind has already refused its acceptance. 


46 _ See above, section 2 of chapter 5, at pp. 199-200. 

47 Spinoza, TTP, 14, §. 5, p. 75/ pp. 468-470. 

48 Hobbes, Leviathan, 34, p. 208/p. 614: ‘the place falleth not under humane Understanding; 
and our Faith therein consisteth not in our Opinion, but in our Submission’. 

49 Grotius, De imperio, 6, $. 3, p. 228a/p. 292: ‘Sciendum ergo iudicium omne humanum 
fundari aut in principiis quae rei insunt aut in principiis extrinsecis. Principia quae rei 
insunt aut sensui obiciuntur aut intellectui. [...] Extrinsecum principium "auctoritas" 
dicitur estque divina aut humana. See also above pp. 45-46 and 203-204. 
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It is therefore worth asking: Does this way of demonstrating libertas philoso- 
phandi erase the Bible’s authority completely, so that it would never ‘extort’ 
from one’s reason an ‘acknowledgment, and belief’ of some logically indemon- 
strable matter? Or does there still remain some room in which the expres- 
sion ‘the authority of the Bible’ retains its kernel of meaning, as an entity that 
requires human ‘Submission’, in the sense of reverently renouncing personal 
intellectual faculty? The thesis most problematic in this regard is that ‘people 
can become happy by obedience alone without understanding things’. Since 
Spinoza believed that the power of reason does not extend so far as to be able 
to verify the truth of that thesis, he concluded that theology should maintain 
its own realm, rather than be subordinated to reason. Spinoza, however, did 
not maintain that the human stance toward this central dogma of theology 
was to be solely one of ‘Submission’. He writes: 


Yet since we are unable to prove by means of reason whether the funda- 
mental principle of theology—that men are saved by obedience alone— 
is true or false, are we not open to the question: on what ground do we 
believe it? If we accept it without reason, blindly, then we too are acting 
foolishly without judgment. If on the other hand we try to assert that 
this principle can be proved by reason, theology will then become part 
of philosophy and could not be separated from it. To this I reply that I 
maintain absolutely that this fundamental dogma of theology cannot be 
investigated by the natural light, or at least that nobody has yet proven 
it, and that is why revelation was absolutely indispensable. Nevertheless, 
we can use our judgment to accept it with at any rate moral certainty now 
that it has been revealed. I say ‘with moral certainty’, since it is impos- 
sible for us to be more certain of it than the prophets themselves were to 
whom it was first revealed, and theirs, as we showed in Chapter 2 of this 
treatise, was solely a moral certainty. It is therefore wholly erroneous to 
try to demonstrate the authority of Scripture by mathematical proofs. For 
the Bible’s authority depends upon that of the prophets, and therefore 
cannot be demonstrated by stronger arguments than those with which 
the prophets in their time were accustomed to convince the people of 
their authority. Indeed, certainty here can rest only on the foundation on 
which the prophets rested their certainty and authority. We showed that 
the certainty of the prophets consisted in three things: 1. a clear and vivid 
imaginatio, 11. a sign, and 111. finally and especially, a heart inclined to 
justice and goodness. These were their only grounds, and therefore these 
are also the grounds on which they could prove their authority to those 
to whom in their time they spoke with their living voices or can prove it to 
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us whom they address in writing. Now the first thing, the vivid imaginatio 
of things, could only be available to the prophets themselves, and there- 
fore all of our certainty about revelation can and should rest solely upon 
the other two things, namely the sign and their teaching.°° 


In answering the expected oppositional question—‘on what ground, then, 
do we believe that [men are saved by obedience alone]?'— Spinoza distances 
himself from the black-and-white notion that the answer must be attained 
either via mathematical demonstration or blind acquiescence. Instead, he 
claims that precisely because this cornerstone of theology cannot be dem- 
onstrated by reason—or at least because no one has ever successfully artic- 
ulated its rational proof—revelation was of the utmost necessity. This fact, 
however, does not dictate that a person must subdue his intellect, taking 
a passive stance towards that dogma. Room to exercise judgment’ still 
remains. In this case, the power of ratiocination can be used to obtain an 
intermediate degree of confidence in the statement’s truth, a ‘moral certainty’. 


50 Spinoza, TTP, 15, S. 7, pp. 185-186/pp. 494-496: Verum enim vero quandoquidem theo- 
logiae fundamentum, quod scilicet homines vel sola obedientia salvantur, ratione non 
possumus demonstrare, verum sit an falsum, potest ergo nobis etiam objici, cur igitur id 
credimus? Si sine ratione, tanquam caeci, id ipsum amplectimur, ergo nos etiam stulte et 
sine judicio agimus. Quod si contra statuere velimus hoc fundamentum ratione demon- 
strari posse, erit ergo theologia philosophiae pars, nec ab eadem esset separanda. Sed 
ad haec respondeo me absolute statuere hoc theologiae fundamentale dogma non posse 
lumine naturali investigari, vel saltem neminem fuisse, qui ipsum demonstraverit, et 
ideo revelationem maxime necessariam fuisse; at nihilominus nos judicio uti posse, ut 
id jam revelatum morali saltem certitudine amplectamur; dico morali certitudine, nam 
non est, quod expectemus nos de eo certiores esse posse quam ipsos prophetas, quibus 
primo revelatum fuit, et quorum tamen certitudo non nisi moralis fuit, ut jam ostendimus 
cap. 11. hujus tractatus. li igitur tota errant via, qui Scripturae authoritatem mathema- 
ticis demonstrationibus ostendere conantur. Nam Bibliorum authoritas ab authoritate 
prophetarum dependet, adeoque ipsa nullis fortioribus argumentis demonstrari potest 
quam iis, quibus prophetae olim suam populo persuadere solebant; imo nullo alio fun- 
damento nostra de eadem certitudo fundari potest quam eo, quo prophetae suam certi- 
tudinem et authoritatem fundabant. Nam totam prophetarum certitudinem his tribus 
consistere ostendimus, nempe 1. distincta et vivida imaginatione, 11. signo, 111. denique et 
praecipuo, animo ad aequum et bonum inclinato; nec ullis aliis rationibus fundabantur, 
adeoque neque etiam populo, cui olim viva voce, nec nobis, quibus scripto loquuntur, 
ullis aliis rationibus suam authoritatem demonstrare poterunt. At primum, quod scili- 
cet res vivide imaginabantur, prophetis tantum constare poterat, quare tota nostra de 
revelatione certitudo in reliquis duobus tantum, nempe signo et doctrina, fundari potest 
et debet: 
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This type of assurance is undoubtedly inferior to mathematical certainty, 
but it is still derived from particular, articulated grounds, as opposed to blind 
faith. And indeed, this level of certainty is the maximum that can be obtained. 
Even the prophet to whom the doctrine was initially revealed had only this 
moral type of certainty, not the mathematical sort. This truth is due to the fact 
that prophecy, depending upon imaginatio (sensual perception), does not 
contain any certainty in itself, but can only be ascertained by factors exter- 
nal to its content. (Mathematical axioms, on the other hand, depend upon 
their internal rationality, which can be verified by any third party by means of 
demonstration.) As mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, the basis of 
the Bible’s authority is the authority of the prophets, so that no stronger argu- 
ments can ascertain this text’s authority than those invoked by the prophets 
in order to persuade the people to whom they originally spoke. When the 
prophets, themselves, searched for arguments, they too had nothing more 
than the very factors from which they, themselves, had derived assurance. 
Specifically, these factors were a vivid imagination, some sort of sign, and the 
possession of a heart inclined only to justice and goodness. Except for the first 
of these, which are relevant only to the prophets themselves, such factors are 
also the only ones available for subsequent readers of the Bible, to whom the 
prophets speak not by their own voice, but through their writings. 

This means, in other words, that everyone is expected to scrutinize the 
remaining two pieces of evidence (signum et doctrina in Spinoza’s words) by 
exercising his own judgment. That task is not the undertaking of a mathemati- 
cal proof, but nonetheless allows a certain ‘Opinion’ (to use Hobbes’s vocab- 
ulary) to be formed mentally through processing the material intellectually. 
There is still a good degree of distance from simple acquiescence ‘without rea- 
son, blindly’. It can therefore be said that when Spinoza speaks of theology’s 
regnum, he presents those under that reign not as enslaved subjects, but more 
as independent thinkers capable of using their own judgment to keep them- 
selves intellectually on sure footing.*! 


4 Reading Spinoza in Light of Hobbes 


The almost back-to-back publication of Leviathan and the TTP between 
1667 and 1670 granted the Dutch Republic’s book market the historically rare 


51 For the importance of the concept of autonomy in Spinoza's theory of freedom, see 
Steven Nadler, A Book Forged in Hell: Spinoza’s Scandalous Treatise and the Birth of the 
Secular Age (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2011), p. 198. 
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honour—or, in the eyes of many contemporaries, dishonour—of supplying 
two (or three, counting both versions of Leviathan) equally fundamental, yet 
deeply diverging assessments of the authority of the Bible. This fact can be 
taken as an indication of a high level of interest in this pivotal issue within 
the market. As shown in the previous chapter, the Dutch philosophical inno- 
vators after Descartes had been criticized by ministers and theologians in the 
name of the Bible, and the philosophers sensed in these theologians’ appeal 
to the Holy Text an assumption that they were the only legitimate interpret- 
ers of the word of God. Spinoza, too, took issue with the ministers because of 
their presumption that only their interpretations were correct”? The para- 
digm of the mediators of divine will was revived within the balancing game 
between the philosophical innovators, the ministers and theologians urging 
restrictive measures against them, and the magistracy solicitous of maintain- 
ing public order. The philosophers now needed some form of counter-critique 
which could prove the charges against them to be groundless, preferably on the 
basis of biblical evidence. 

The Hobbesian measures to temper the perspective of rebellious pseudo- 
prophets, which had originally been devised in the context of the English Civil 
War? might also, in theory, be curative in the Dutch context. Against the resis- 
tance’s self-justifying logic that disobedience is, indeed, warranted when the 
command issued by the ruling power is repugnant to God's law, Hobbes offered 
counter-arguments with extensive biblical evidence, however idiosyncratic 
they might be. His theory had the potential to elevate the States of Holland 
and Westfriesland from the humble position of ‘civil magistrate’ up to a more 
sacred status as the sole interpreter of Scripture, by assigning them the func- 
tion of ‘sovereign prophets’ and ‘supreme pastors’. In such a schema, the min- 
isters would be downgraded from jure divino to the mere status of jure civili. 
The Voetians, who, on the basis of their religious judgment, criticized the civil 
authority for its lenient treatment of Jews, Catholics, Remonstrants, Socinians, 
Cartesians, and other minority groups, would be disqualified as those who 
‘make themselves Judges whether he [the sovereign] govern as God comman- 
deth him’ and ‘transgresse the bounds God hath set us.°* The governors of the 


52 Spinoza, TTP, 14, §. 1, p. 173/p. 466: ‘sed ideo eosdem accusamus, quod hanc eandem 
libertatem reliquis nolunt concedere, sed omnes, qui cum iisdem non sentiunt, quan- 
quam honestissimi et verae virtuti obtemperantes sint, tanquam Dei hostes tamen 
persequuntur. 

53 Kinch Hoekstra, ‘Disarming the Prophets: Thomas Hobbes and Predictive Power’, Rivista 
di storia della filosofia 59 (2004), 97-153. 

54 Hobbes, Leviathan, 40, p. 252/pp. 746-747. 
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Republic, in turn, would be expected to formulate and pronounce their own 
judgments regarding the biblical compatibility of heliocentrism, the use of for- 
mer Catholic property, and whatever other matter might arise, religious or civil. 

Indeed, this aspect of Hobbes’s thought, as the zero-sum game fought for 
the sovereign’s power against the clerics’, was acutely observed by Gisbertus 
Voetius, as seen in a volume of his Politica ecclesiastica, published in 1669. In 
a section regarding the vocation of church ministers, Voetius lists various con- 
fessional and political groups whose opinions are in some way oppositional to 
the orthodox view. Hobbes’s works occupy an important position in this list of 
enemies: 


Nevertheless there are people who reject this legitimate ministry entirely 
or partly, directly or indirectly, overtly or covertly. They are such as: 

Iv. Those who seem to disparage the ministry’s necessity and useful- 
ness by indirectly relativizing the ministerial authority, either through 
depriving ministers of all the substantial part of their authority and trans- 
ferring it to another, or by calling the legitimacy of their vocation into 
question. To this kind of people belong Socinus on Church, chapter 1,55 
as well as Ostrodo Institut, chapter 42;°® Sinclerus in Disputation re- 
garding ministry, section 2;5” the Racovian Cathechism, section 2 on the 
Church of Christ;58 Thomas Hobbes, in his treatise in English language 
titled Leviathan (very recently translated into our tongue, so that our 
Africa would not want for new monsters); id. in Elements [of Philosophy] 
on Citizen, chapter 18, seems to transform the church into a state, minis- 
ters into those of the state or polity, namely the kingdom, and even into 
magistrates. He goes so far as to assert that magistracy possesses the right 
for preaching and administrating sacraments (as he openly affirms this in 
his Leviathan), and even the right to execute those tasks by using others 
as their ministers, if they are not capable of fulfilling them by themselves 


55 Probably a reference to Faustus Socinus, Tractatus de ecclesia (Raków: typis Sebastiani 
Sternacii, 1611), or to [Socinus], Defensio brevis anonymi cuiusdam, de ecclesia et missione 
ministrorum tractatus (Raków: |n. pub.], 1612). 

56 Probably a reference to Christoph Ostorodus (1560-1611), Unterrichtung von den vor- 
nemsten Hauptpuncten der Christlichen Religion in welcher begriffen ist fast die gantse 
Confession oder Bekenntnis (Raków: bey Sebastian Sternatzki, 1604), chapter 42: 'Von der 
Gemeine Christi/ welche sonst die Kirche Christi genennet wird’. 

57 Reference unknown. 

58 The Racovian Cathecism, originally published in Polish in 1604 and translated into other 
languages (into Latin in 1609), has section 10 (not 2) titled ‘De ecclesia Christi’. 
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or cannot afford time for doing them in person. The Remonstrants, 
Grallatores,®® Erastians, and other defenders of Caesaropapism are wan- 
dering together with him, though by no means in equal tempo.®° 


Voetius does not fail to understand that the thrust of Hobbes's theory is to 
absorb clerical authority into the sovereign's authority so completely that the 
right to preach the Bible and to administer sacraments rests in the hand of lay 
governors. He has even fully noticed that this point was made more explicitly 
in Leviathan than in De cive. In his view, the Dutch translation of the former 
work had brought still another 'new monster' into 'our Africa. He listed this 
new beast after the writings of Socinus and his followers, on the one hand, and 
associated it with the Remonstrants, Grallatores, Erastians, and other contem- 
porary branches of 'Caesaropapism' in the broad sense, on the other. 
Nevertheless, the Hobbesian package against the self-appointed prophets 
seems to have contained some weaknesses in the Dutch context. The foremost 
one was that the protection which philosophers could expect to enjoy from 
Hobbes's theory was the indirect fruit of the subordination of ministers to the 
sovereign's absolute power, rather than the direct result of a straightforward 


59 This term refers to sympathizers of the mid-century pamphlet penned against the Dutch 
Calvinists’ orthodox view on the church-state relationship: Gralle seu vere puerilis cothur- 
nus sapientiae, quo se jactat apud imperitos Guillelmus Apollonii […] in centionibus, quos 
edidit de jure majestatis circa sacra contra libellum Cl. D. Nicolai Vedelii ‘de episcopatu 
Constantini Magni’ (Franeker: [n. pub.], 1646). See above, section 1 of chapter 2. 

60 Gisbertus Voetius, Politicae ecclesiasticae pars secunda, quatuor libris adornata 
(Amsterdam: apud Johannem Janssonium a Waesberge et viduam Elizaei Weyerstraet, 
1669), pp. 217, 221-222: 'Non desunt tamen, qui ordinarium hoc ministerium in toum, aut 
ex parte, directe aut indirecte, aperte aut tecte rejiciunt: Quales. 

[ss] 

IV. Qui autoritatem ministerii elevando, eamque aut totam bonam partem ministris 
detractam alio transferendo, aut ordinariam vocationem impugnando, indirecte ejus 
necessitatem et utilitatem elevare videntur. Quales Socinus de ecclesia c. 1. cum Ostorodo 
Institut. c. 42. Sinclero in disp. de minister. sect. 2. Catech. Raecoviana cap. 2. de ecclesia 
Christi. Thomas Hobbes in tract. Anglico tit. Leviathan (nuperrime in nostrum idioma 
translato: ne Africa nostra novorum monstrorum sterilis esset); Idem in elementis de Cive 
cap. 18. ecclesiam in civitatem, et ministros in ministros civitatis seu politiae, regum sc. et 
magistratuum transformare videtur: adeo ut magistratui competat potestas verbum predi- 
candi et sacramenta administrandi (ut exserte hoc asserit in suo Leviathan); et si ad id per 
se idonei non sint, aut ipsi nolint vacare, per alios tanquam ministros suos id exequendi. 
Cum hoc ambulant, quamvis haut passibus aequis, Remonstrantes, Grallatores, Erastiani, 
aliique Caesareo Papatus defensores: See also Noel Malcolm, 'Hobbes and the European 
Republic of Letters, in Aspects of Hobbes (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2002), pp. 457—545 
(p. 476). 
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justification for their liberty regarding the Bible’s authority. This chapter has 
made clear through comparison with Spinoza that Hobbes’s strategy did not 
entail limiting, but replacing that authority—in its entirety—with the politi- 
cal one. On the question of freedom and censorship, Leviathan in several 
places expresses the view that measures prescribing or prohibiting a certain 
tenet, if issued by the sovereign government, fully bind all subjects in their 
external actions. One such remark—‘disobedience may lawfully be punished 
in them, that against the Laws teach even true Philosophy’— was changed by 
Van Berckel in his Dutch translation of Leviathan into a banal statement of 
the punishability of a teacher of ‘false’ philosophy, as pointed out at the end 
of the previous chapter.®! Another key passage in which Hobbes approves the 
duty to conform external action and speech to the doctrine legally established 
by the sovereign (analysed above in this chapter), too, was entirely omitted by 
Van Berckel.®* These acts can be interpreted as signals of frustration mixed 
in with the Dutch philosophers’ hope regarding Leviathan. The appearance of 
the Latin version in 1668,63 which made some of Van Berckel's efforts useless, 
probably increased that frustration.®* With the persecution of Johannes and 
Adriaen Koerbagh by the Amsterdam magistrates in May-July of the same 


61 Hobbes, Leviathan, 46, p. 380/p. 1102 (quoted above at p. 213). See also Richard Tuck, 
‘Scepticism and Toleration in the Seventeenth Century; in Justifying Toleration: Conceptual 
and Historical Perspectives, ed. Susan Mendus (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1988), pp. 21-35 (pp. 32-33); Alan Ryan, ‘A More Tolerant Hobbes?’ in Justifying Toleration, 
PP- 37-59 (p. 51). 

62 Hobbes, Leviathan, 42, p. 309/p. 894. See above n. 13. The passages omitted by Van Beckel 
are the following: ‘But all this is nothing to a Law. Nay more, a Christian King, as a Pastor, 
and Teacher of his Subjects, makes not thereby his Doctrines Laws. He cannot oblige men 
to beleeve; though as a Civill Soveraign he may make Laws suitable to his Doctrine, which 
may oblige men to certain actions, and sometimes to such as they would not otherwise 
do, and which he ought not to command; and yet when they are commanded, they are 
Laws; and the externall actions done in obedience to them, without the inward approba- 
tion, are the actions of the Soveraign, and not of the Subject, which is in that case but as 
an instrument, without any motion of his owne at all; because God hath commanded to 
obey them.’ (See Hobbes, Leviathan (Dutch), 42, p. 584.) 

63 The month of this publication is unknown. See Noel Malcolm, ed., Thomas Hobbes: 
Leviathan, 3 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2012), 1: Editorial Introduction, p. 274. 

64 The passage in chapter 46 ‘disobedience may lawfully be punished’ etc. (n. 61) is within 
the deleted pages in the Latin version. The sentences in chapter 42 that were omitted by 
Van Berckel (nn. 13 and 62) were greatly shortened in the Latin version, but they preserve 
their central message that the law on belief binds subjects’ external actions: Hobbes, 
Leviathan (Latin), 42, pp. 268—269/p. 895: ‘Leges obligant: ad credendum vero nemo obli- 
gari potest, sed ad actiones tantum & verba, si opus sit. Ex quo sequitur rursus, Leges, 
quas fecerit Rex in sua Civitate, Ecclesiasticas, easdem esse Leges Civiles? 
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year, upon repeated requests of the consistory,®° it is understandable that a 
more substantial solution than a makeshift one, such as Van Berckel’s, must 
have felt urgently necessary.96 

In particular, Leviathan's solution would contradict the philosophers’ inter- 
est, especially when the sovereigns themselves chose to follow the church's 
judgment. That risk must have been felt as being real, especially among the radi- 
calizing wing, given the mechanism of Dutch politics upon which the philoso- 
phers’ liberty was dependent. The relatively high degree of freedom of the press 
in the Dutch Republic compared to other countries was by no means the result 
of a lack of censorship laws and decrees, but of a discrepancy between theory 
and practice, between legislations and their actual enforcement.®’ Belief in the 
ideal of toleration is certainly observable among some city patricians, but how 
decisive that ideal was in preventing censorship legislation from being executed 
verbatim has long been doubted.®* Weekhout and others attribute the insuffi- 


65 K. O. Meinsma, Spinoza en zijn kring: Historisch-kritische studiën over Hollandsche vrij- 
geesten (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1896), pp. 293-324; Jonathan I. Israel, Radical 
Enlightenment: Philosophy and the Making of Modernity 1650-1750 (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2002), pp. 185-196. 

66 On the threats of persecution that Hobbes himself experienced because of his writ- 
ings, see Samuel I. Mintz, The Hunting of Leviathan: Seventeenth-Century Reactions to the 
Materialism and Moral Philosophy of Thomas Hobbes (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1962), pp. 59-62; A. P. Martinich, Hobbes: A Biography (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1999), pp. 293-332; Noel Malcolm, ‘A Summary Biography of Hobbes’ in: 
Aspects of Hobbes, pp. 1-26 (pp. 23-24); idem, Editorial Introduction, pp. 153-154, 230—236. 

67 For an overview of the censorship legislations during this period, see S. Groenveld, ‘The 
Mecca of Authors? States Assemblies and Censorship in the Seventeenth-Century Dutch 
Republic, in Britain and the Netherlands, 9: Too Mighty to be Free: Censorship and the Press 
in Britain and the Netherlands, ed. A. C. Duke and C. A. Tamse (Zutphen: Walburg, 1987), 
pp. 63-86; Ingrid Weekhout, Boekencensuur in de Noordelijke Nederlanden: De vrijheid 
van drukpers in de zeventiende eeuw (The Hague: SDU, 1998), pp. 42-59. For censorship 
of philosophy, see Wiep van Bunge, 'Censorship of Philosophy in the Seventeenth- 
Century Dutch Republic, in The Use of Censorship in the Enlightenment, ed. Mogens Laerke 
(Leiden: Brill, 2009), pp. 95-117, and in Wiep van Bunge, Spinoza Past and Present: Essays 
on Spinoza, Spinozism, and Spinoza Scholarship (Leiden: Brill, 2012), pp. 136—156. 

68 D.J. Roorda, Partij en factie: De oproeren van 1672 in de steden van Holland en Zeeland, 
een krachtmeting tussen partijen en facties (Groningen: Wolters, 1961), p. 69; Groenveld, 
‘The Mecca of Authors? p. 80; G. de Bruin, Geheimhouding en verraad: De geheim- 
houding van staatszaken ten tijde van de Republiek (1600-1750) (The Hague: sDU, 
1991), pp. 223-225; Piet Visser, "Blasphemous and Pernicious": The Role of Printers 
and Booksellers in the Spread of Dissident Religious and Philosophical Ideas in the 
Netherlands in the Second Half of the Seventeenth Century’, Quaerendo 26 (1996), 303- 
326; Weekhout, Boekencensuur in de Noordelijke Nederlanden, pp. 3-8. These assessments 
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ciency of censorship laws’ execution to the loose and decentralist organization 
of the Republic, in which the multiple layers of particularism of provinces and 
cities prevented laws and decisions issued by federal and provincial organs from 
being uniformly and effectively enforced.® In this system the fate of an auda- 
cious author was largely contingent on the decision of the persons who occu- 
pied the executive and the judicial offices at that particular point in time—that 
is to say, whether those persons happily, reluctantly, or deafly listened to the 
claims of the consitories.”° 

Were the Dutch regents ready to play the role of Moses or the sovereign 
prophets? Were they ready to confront, if necessary, the public church’s judg- 
ment with their own alternative reading of the Bible, which was the crucial 
condition upon which needed protection would be furnished for the phi- 
losophers according to Leviathan's theory? Probably the answer was fairly 
uncertain, if not simply ‘no’. Intellectuals such as Van Berckel and Koerbagh 
probably hoped that libertine regents like Joan Blaeu and Hans Bontemantel 
would bravely play such a protective role for them. However, Roorda in his 
classic study of Dutch political society around 1672 observes in the church- 
state relationship a current that moved both magistracy and ministers toward 
mutual conformism and compromise.” Importantly, Roorda points out that 
the regents themselves, among whom non-members of the Dutch Reformed 
Church had traditionally not been rare, were under pressure to become affili- 
ated with the public church of the Republic, or at least with the Walloon 


distance themselves from more optimistic evaluations of the freedom of press in the 
Dutch Republic, such as that of H. A. Enno van Gelder, Getemperde vrijheid: Een verhan- 
deling over de verhouding van Kerk en Staat in de Republiek der Verenigde Nederlanden 
en de vrijheid van meningsuiting in zake godsdienst, drukpers en onderwijs, gedurende de 
17° eeuw (Groningen: Wolters-Noordhoff, 1972), pp. 151-190. 

69 . Weekhout, Boekencensuur in de Noordelijke Nederlanden, especially pp. m, 14, 362. 

70 The local authorities’ inconstant and unpredictable reactions to the Reformed Church's 
protests are stressed also by Christine Kooi in her research on the Dutch Catholics, who 
comprised another major group with the potential to threaten the Dutch Reformed 
Church. See Christine Kooi, Calvinists and Catholics during Holland's Golden Age: Heretics 
and Idolaters (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012), p. 98. 

71 Roorda, Partij en factie, pp. 59-70. Roorda explains this current to be a result of increas- 
ing aristocratization of the entire society, including the Reformed Church's ministers, 
which led to increasing homogeneity between members of the consistory and city hall. 
He understands the puritanical, or perhaps even fundamentalist character immanent in 
the Voetians' activities not a disproof of, but rather a reaction to the entire society's shift 
toward conformism. For the similar situation in Amsterdam, see R. B. Evenhuis, Ook dat 
was Amsterdam, 5 vols. (Amsterdam: Ten Have, 1965-1978), 3161-170. 
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Church, its francophone variant.” Equally relevant is De Bruin’s observation 
that the key consideration in the decision-making of the Republic’s officials did 
not primarily consist in 'Erasmianism' or ‘opportunism, but rather in the main- 
tenance of public peace and order. This, in De Bruin’s view, was the conscious 
and consequent principle of their conduct. While the civil authority could not 
totally ignore other dissenting groups among the population because of the 
possible negative consequences for domestic and internatinal relations, it was 
more imperative to public order that they not snub the requests of the only 
public church of the Republic too openly.” 

An implication of De Bruin’s conclusion is that the regents regarded the 
church’s judgment on religion principally as a given matter. Unless no firm 
counterargument was available which could disprove the church’s judgment, 
the regents would have no other choice than to listen to it, and weigh it against 
other political, demographic, economic, and international factors, to bring 
about a final conclusion which would not offend the public church too badly. 
This means that even if the supreme power over both civil and ecclesiastical 
matters was bestowed on the governors of the Republic as Hobbes argued in 
Leviathan, there was still a risk that these sovereigns would choose to com- 
promise with ministers against philosophers for the sake of the public order, 
especially under the pressure of the conformist atmosphere of the era. There is 
no better example of the potential danger of Hobbesian absolutism for Dutch 
philosophers than the surprisingly heavy sentence that the Amsterdam magis- 
tracy gave Adriaen Koerbagh.”4 

Given the historical and textual evidence, Hobbes’s lack of an explicit jus- 
tification for emancipating the liberty to philosophize from the prophets’ 


72 Roorda, Partij en factie, pp. 62-63. Importantly, one piece of evidence that Roorda pres- 
ents for this argument derives from the memorandum of Hans Bontemantel, a regent of 
Amsterdam with Arminian sympathy who himself participated in the process against the 
Koerbagh brothers. 

73 De Bruin, Geheimhouding en verraad, pp. 223-225. See also Nadler, A Book Forged in 
Hell, p. 46; Bart Leeuwenburgh, Het noodlot van een ketter: Adriaan Koerbagh 1633-1669 
(Nijmegen: Vantilt, 2013), p. 105. 

74  Weekhout analyses why the magistracy, which included Spinoza's correspondent Hudde 
and some other libertine regents (Bontemantel, Reijnst, and Van Beuningen), made such 
an extensive compromise with the consistory, and she presents Koerbagh’s use of the 
vernacular for his publications as a significant factor (Weekhout, Boekencensuur in de 
Noordelijke Nederlanden, p. 104). Given that publications in Dutch could influence the 
population, and consequently the public order, in a far greater way than publications in 
Latin, her view supports the thesis that the maintenance of public order was a significant 
factor informing the Dutch magistracy's decision-making. 
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purview, which was unduly expanded by the theologians as well as by those 
who tried to interpret Scripture in a theologically correct way, could have been 
seen as a critical weak point by his Dutch philosophical readers. In the TTP, 
however, Spinoza takes great pains to accomplish that very task. Particularly 
serious with respect to the justifiability of the liberty to philosophize is that 
the relationship between reason and revelation had been left unexhausted due 
to Hobbes’s replacement strategy. In the case of their conflict Hobbes says ‘it 
seemeth so’ and assumes fault in ‘our unskilfull Interpretation’ or ‘erroneous 
Ratiocination’,, admitting reason to be 'feeble^"5 Upon this premise Hobbes 
seeks an alternative solution, which he eventually finds in political language. In 
contrast, it was exactly these assumptions regarding the relationship between 
reason and revelation that Spinoza principally explored and contended in the 
TTP, by arguing how to interpret the Bible and what the Bible’s authority truly 
entails. He explicitly denied that teaching scientiae was the purport of the Bible 
and demonstrated that where res mere speculativae are concerned—that is, 
the field of Spinoza's and his friends’ activity—the Bible actually has no claim 
to ‘Submission’ to its authority, or the silencing of a person’s intellect. Even at 
the core of the realm of theology (in Spinoza’s sense as teachings of obedi- 
ence), the Bible was demonstrated as permitting men to exercise their own 
judgment instead of demanding their absolute ‘Submission’. In short, Spinoza 
offered his fellow philosophers and the uncertain sovereigns of the Republic 
what Hobbes did not. 


75 Hobbes, Leviathan, 32, p. 195/pp. 576-577 (emphasis added: also quoted above, at p. 223); 
Leviathan, 34, p. 214/p. 630. 


CHAPTER 7 


The Making of Hobbes’s and Spinoza’s Polarity (1): 
Media of Revelation 


1 Introduction: A Bold Step Grotius Did Not Dare to Make 


Whereas the previous chapter juxtaposed Hobbes’s and Spinoza’s thoughts 
on the authority of the Bible, this chapter and the following ones proceed to 
another aspect of the mediator paradigm: the question how the prophets in the 
Bible perceived messages from God. Differently from Grotius, who had ques- 
tioned only the legitimacy of post-apostolic mediators of divine will,! Hobbes, 
and then Spinoza, dared to expand the scope of their criticism of mediators to 
include biblically mentioned agencies, notably prophets, angels, and the Holy 
Spirit. While Grotius’s analysis already involved a proto-epistemological point 
of view, Hobbes and Spinoza went far beyond this to apply their knowledge of 
epistemological philosophy to their reading of the biblical passages in ques- 
tion. However, their methods and results differ considerably from each other. 
When closely compared with respect to their interpretations of particular bib- 
lical passages, Leviathan and the TTP reveal a polarity parallel to the equivalent 
that was seen regarding the question of the authority of the Bible, but in a 
yet still more visible way. The divergence in their paths—to the replacement 
strategy, on the one hand, and to the explicit redefinition of the relationship 
between reason and revelation, on the other—can be traced to their specific 
readings of those biblical texts that disclose how prophets perceived revelation. 

The question of how to understand Spinoza’s engagement with prophecy 
and prophets in the rrp and the immense number of biblical quotations that 
accompany it remains unresolved in extant scholarship.” Only a few commen- 
tators have analysed each of the quoted verses in a specific way, most notably 
Manuel Joél, Carl Gebhardt, and Sylvain Zac, who interpret them principally 
in relation to the Guide of the Perplexed by Moses Maimonides. There are 


1 See above, section 4 of chapter 1. 

2 For example, see Theo Verbeek, Spinoza’s Theologico-Political Treatise: Exploring ‘the Will of 
God’ (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2003), p. 1: ‘The secondary literature is not very helpful. There is 
little unanimity as to [...] how we should read the chapters on prophecy (chaps 1 and 2)’. 

3 Manuel Joél, Spinoza’s Theologisch-Politischer Traktat: Auf seine Quellen gepriift (Breslau: 
Schletter, 1870), reprinted in idem, Beiträge zur Geschichte der Philosophie: Zwei Bande 
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certainly good grounds for this choice: Maimonides is the only source to which 
Spinoza explicitly refers, and a substantial number of the biblical passages he 
cites or mentions are also found in the Guide.* Moreover, the context in which 
Maimonides discusses these overlapping passages is comparable to their place 
in the TTP, that is, in a section dealing with prophets and the epistemological 
nature of their perception.” In analysing the differences of opinion between 
Spinoza and Maimonides, Joél and Zac come to more or less similar conclu- 
sions. Both consider that through his biblical analysis in chapter 1 of the TTP, 
Spinoza aims to refute Maimonides's view that the teachings of the prophets 
can and must be read in perfect harmony with reason and philosophy or even 
as superior to them—to use Zac’s expression, Spinoza’s point was that the 
prophets were not super-philosophe. In principle, this conclusion can, indeed, 
be considered one of the messages of the TTP. 

However, Spinoza's biblical quotations regarding prophecy and prophets 
overlap no less with Hobbes's Leviathan than they do with Maimonides's Guide 
of the Perplexed. In fact, the overlap with Hobbes is greater than the equivalent 
with Maimonides on the topic of the Holy Spirit, the subject matter of the sec- 
ond half of chapter 1 of the rrp. As a whole, chapter 1 of the rrp, comprising 
these two sections ‘media of revelation’ and ‘Spirit of God’, shares more biblical 
references with Leviathan than any other chapter of the rrp.® 


in einem Band (Hildesheim: Gerstenberg, 1978), pp. 16-35; Carl Gebhardt, ‘Kommentar 
zum Tractatus theologico-politicus, in Spinoza opera, 5:1-117; Sylvain Zac, Spinoza et 
l'interprétation de l'Écriture (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1965), pp. 64-90. See also 
Catherine Chalier, Spinoza, lecteur de Maimonide: La question théologico-politique (Paris: Cerf, 
2006); Nancy K. Levene, Spinoza’s Revelation: Religion, Democracy, and Reason (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2004). 

4 Spinoza, TTP, 1, 8.14, p. 19/p. 88. 

5 Moses Maimonides, The Guide of the Perplexed, 2.32—48, ed. and trans. Shlomo Pines, 2 vols. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1963), 2:360—412. 

6 A rough comparison of the biblical index of the rrp (given by Gebhardt in Spinoza opera, 
6:212-222) and that of Leviathan (given by Malcolm in his edition of Leviathan, 31311-1322) 
gives about 39 biblical references included in chapter 1 of the rrp (out of 145 in total) that 
have equivalent(s) in Leviathan. This is followed by chapter 8 of the rrp with ca. 22 out of 
98; chapter 2 with 19 out of go; and chapter 17 with 1 out of 58. Counted as ‘equivalent’ are 
not only exact matches (such as between Spinoza's reference to Gen. 1:2 at p. 24 of the TTP 
and Hobbes's reference to Gen. 1:2 at p. 614 of Leviathan), but also partial matches (such as 
between Spinoza's reference to Num. 12:6-7 at p 20 and Hobbes's reference to Num. 12:6-8’ 
at p. 664 and p. 668; in this case and similar, one biblical reference in the TTP corresponds to 
more than one passage in Leviathan and therefore to more than one entry in its index, but 
such cases are counted as one overlap). References accompanied by no verse numbers are 
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Leaving the analysis regarding the Holy Spirit to the next chapter, the present 
chapter investigates Hobbes’s and Spinoza’s interpretations regarding media of 
revelation. Leviathan deals with this subject as the question regarding ‘[t]he 
manner how God hath spoken to the Prophets’ in chapter 36 of Leviathan. 
In betraying interpretative premises underlying the concept of the sovereign 
prophet, this part of chapter 36 importantly supplements what has been dis- 
cussed regarding that concept in chapter 2 of this book. In a way highly remi- 
niscent of chapter 36 of Leviathan, the TTP explores ‘the media through which 
God revealed to humankind that which transcends the boundaries of natural 
cognition, and also that which is within its scope’ in the first half of chapter 1.” 
These passages follow the definitions of prophecy and prophets, and consti- 
tute the first part of his demonstration of libertas philosophandi.8 Hobbes and 
Spinoza each address these topics in the context of the ‘framework of media- 
tion, as has been demonstrated in the previous chapters of this book. From 
this perspective the extensive overlap between Leviathan and the TTP in terms 
of their choices of subjects and quotation from Scripture can be fruitfully read 
and compared. 


2 ‘How God Hath Spoken’ in Leviathan 


Hobbes's biblical interpretation on the ‘manner how God hath spoken to the 
Prophets’ has a frustratingly ambivalent character. On the one hand, Hobbes 
avowed his antipathy toward scholastic methods and concepts.? He understood 
himself as bringing about an important innovation in conventional education, 
which he regarded as being dominated by errors and deceptions stemming 
from false philosophy. This reformative project concerned not only physics 
and metaphysics, but also importantly included biblical interpretation. On the 
other hand, Hobbes's writings still contain more than a few elements deriving 
from the very tradition he criticized.!° His biblical exegesis is no exception. 
For example, the vocabulary he uses to analyse revelation, with terms such 


also taken into consideration on the basis of the verse numbers as specified by Gebhardt 
and Malcolm in their indices. 





Spinoza, TTP, 1, $8. 7-20, pp. 17-21/pp. 82-94. The quote is from TTP, 1, 8. 5, p. 16/p. 82. 
See above, section 2 of chapter 5. 


© on 


See above, section 1 of chapter 5, especially p. 183 and thereafter. 

10 For this aspect, see the important contribution by Cees Leijenhorst, The Mechanisation 
of Aristotelianism: The Late Aristotelian Setting of Thomas Hobbes’ Natural Philosophy 
(Leiden: Brill, 2002). 
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as ‘apparition’, ‘vision’, and ‘dream’, is common to medieval discourses on 
prophecy." Furthermore, when discussing the tension between the revealed 
word of God and reason, his language often assumes a highly cautious, argu- 
ably compromising character, as will be shown below. The coexistence of these 
two aspects is the key for evaluating what he writes on the Bible and analysing 
how it could be received by its Dutch readers. 

The former, reformative aspect can be observed in Hobbes's physicalizing 
tendencies in his reading of Scripture. He seems to presuppose a specific sci- 
entific phenomenon behind various textual formulations of the Bible narrat- 
ing the scenes in which God somehow came into direct contact with men or 
women. He first calls this phenomenon an ‘apparition’, then paraphrases the 
concept as ‘vision’ and later uses the more specific term ‘dream’. 


‘To the Extraordinary Prophets of the Old Testament he spake by Dreams, 
or Visions.’ In what manner God spake to Adam, and Eve, and Cain, and 
Noah, is not expressed; nor how he spake to Abraham, till such time as 
he came out of his own countrey to Sichem in the land of Canaan; and 
then [Gen. 12. 7] God is said to have appeared to him. So there is one way 
in which God made his presence manifest; that is, by an Apparition, or 
Vision. And again, [Gen. 15.1] The Word of the Lord came to Abraham in 
a Vision; that is to say, somewhat, as a sign of Gods presence, appeared as 
Gods Messenger, to speak to him.” 


As this passage shows, ‘Apparition’ is the term that Hobbes himself selected 
to indicate Gen. 12:7, ‘And the Lord appeared unto Abram, and said, Unto thy 
seed will I give this land'!? This verse probably attracted his attention because 
itis the first passage in Genesis in which some particular circumstance is men- 
tioned in addition to God's speaking to humankind. In this respect, the preced- 
ing part of Genesis includes hardly anything other than the simple formula 
‘And God [or the Lord] said’. This fact is summarized by Hobbes as ‘In what 
manner God spoke to Adam, and Eve, and Cain, and Noah, is not expressed". ^ 
In contrast, Gen. 12:7 informs him of something tangible enough for him to 


11  See,forexample, Wendy Love Anderson, The Discernment of Spirits: Assessing Visions and 
Visionaries in the Late Middle Ages (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2011). 

12 Hobbes, Leviathan, 36, p. 226/pp. 662—663. 

13 Emphasis added. The King James Version does not contain the word ‘apparition. 

14 Emphasis added. In the Latin version, on the other hand, Hobbes writes that the way in 
which God spoke to Adam, Eve, and Cain (Noah is not mentioned) was 'through a super- 
natural voice' (voce supernaturali); Hobbes, Leviathan (Latin), 36, p. 198/p. 663. 
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call ‘one way, whereby God made his presence manifest’. This is an apparition, 


which he immediately rewords as a ‘vision’, a word which specifically signifies 


an experience of seeing someone or something on the occasion of a divine 


revelation. It is important to recall, however, that the original wording of the 


quoted verses is not always synonymous with that of Hobbes's paraphrase.!5 


His primary interest does not lie in lexicographically accurate meanings of 


these particular expressions or in differentiating them from one another.!6 


15 See the following table for comparison. See especially Hobbes's paraphrases of Gen. 18:1— 


2, 19:1, 21:17, 22:11, 321, and Exod. 3:2, where he uses ‘apparition’ or ‘vision’ to clarify the 


mode of revelation (marked with asterisks in the table). 


Place 


Biblical text (KJV) 


Paraphrase by Hobbes 





Gen. 18:1-2 


Gen. 


Gen. 


Gen. 


Gen. 


Gen. 


Gen. 


20:3 


19:1 


21:17 


22:11 


26:24 


28:12 


23201 


Exod. 3:2 


And the Lord appeared unto him, 
in the plains of Mamre: ... And he 
lift up his eyes and looked, and, lo, 
three men stood by him: 

God came to Abimelech in a dream 
by night, and said to him, ... 


there came two Angels to Sodom 


and the Angel of God called to 
Hagar out of Heaven, and said unto 
her... 


and the Angel of the Lord called 
unto him out of heaven, and said … 
And the Lord appeared unto him 


the same night, and said … 


And he dreamed, and behold, a 
ladder set up on the earth, ... 


And Jacob went on his way, and the 
Angels of God met him. 

And the Angel of the Lord appeared 
unto him, in a flame of fire out of 
the midst of a bush, ... 


Again, the Lord appeared to 
Abraham by an apparition* of 
three Angels 


and to Abimelech in a dream 


To Lot by an apparition* of two 
Angels 

And to Hagar by the apparition* of 
one Angel 


And to Abraham again by the 
apparition” of a voice from heaven 
And to Isaac in the night; (that is, 
in his sleep, or by dream) 

And to Jacob in a dream; that is to 
say (as are the words of the text) 
Iacob dreamed that he saw a ladder, 
&c. 


And in a Vision* of Angels: 


And to Moses in the apparition* 
of a flame of fire out of the midst 
of a bush 





16 Likewise, whether the textual evidence concerns acoustic or optical transmission of 


information is only of secondary relevance. Though Hobbes first uses 'apparition' as a 


nominalization of ‘the Lord appeared unto Abram, and as such in its ordinary, optical 
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His treatment of Gen. 32:1 offers one example of such a slight divergence 
between text and interpretation, and of the transitional or compromising char- 
acter that accompanies Hobbes's biblical interpretation, mentioned above at 
the beginning of this section as its second aspect. Gen. 32:1 reads '[a]nd Jacob 
went on his way, and the Angels of God met him’. Hobbes paraphrases this 
passage as ‘[the Lord appeared to Jacob] in a Vision of Angels’. Presumably, the 
logic behind this choice of words is that it must be impossible, and it is impi- 
ous, to consider that angels ‘met’ Jacob in the same sense as Tom ‘met’ Sam on 
the street. His solution is that Jacob must have seen the angels in a vision. This 
assessment of the revelation to Jacob as vision must have been taken, espe- 
cially among those who regarded Hobbes as advocator of the philosophia nova, 
as a scientific explanation, with the effect of converting mysterious elements 
in the Bible into concrete and physically explicable processes. Simultaneously, 
Hobbes's interpretation shows a certain amount of the author's cautious cal- 
culation not to exceed the limit of scientification, too much of which would 
begin to offend the pious public. 

This pattern of argument, indicative of the ambivalence immanent in 
Hobbesian biblical interpretation, can be seen even more clearly in his eluci- 
dation of the term 'Angel' in chapter 34: 


‘Angel what. By the name of ANGEL, is signified generally, a Messenger; 
and most often, a Messenger of God: And by a Messenger of God, is signi- 
fied, any thing that makes known his extraordinary Presence; that is to 
say, the extraordinary manifestation of his power, especially by Dream, 
or Vision. 

Concerning the creation of Angels, there is nothing delivered in the 
Scriptures. That they are Spirits, is often repeated: but by the name of 
Spirit, is signified both in Scripture, and vulgarly, both amongst Jews, and 
Gentiles, sometimes thin Bodies; as the Aire, the Wind, the Spirits Vitall, 
and Animall, of living creatures; and sometimes the Images that rise in 
the fancy in Dreams, and Visions; which are not reall Substances, nor last 
any longer then the Dream, or Vision they appear in; which Apparitions, 
though no reall Substances, but Accidents of the brain; yet when God 
raiseth them supernaturally, to signifie his Will, they are not unproperly 
termed Gods Messengers, that is to say, his Angels.” 


sense as ‘the action of appearing or becoming visible’ (oep), he later speaks of the ‘appa- 
rition of a voice’, abstracting the notion to include an acoustic revelation (e.g. Gen. 22:11). 

17 Hobbes, Leviathan, 34, p. 211/pp. 622-623. Also helpful for interpreting Hobbes’s rhetoric 
is Edwin Curley's idea 'suggestion by disavowal': Curley, 'Calvin and Hobbes, or Hobbes as 
an Orthodox Christian, in Journal of the History of Philosophy 34 (1996), pp. 257-271. 
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To qualify an angel as ‘any thing that makes known his extraordinary Presence’ 
or as ‘the extraordinary manifestation of his power, especially by Dream, or 
Vision’ provides an empty definition, which does not really explain what an 
angel is, but only what an angel does; namely, signal that God is present. In argu- 
ing this, Hobbes indirectly expresses the impossibility of explaining what an 
angel is in completely scientific terms. This almost amounts to an admission 
that the Bible contradicts reason, but Hobbes never states this outright. Instead, 
he goes on to argue that angels, called spirits in the Bible, can signify either ‘thin 
Bodies; i.e. aerial substances, or ‘the Images that arise in the fancy in Dreams, 
and Visions’. He goes so far as to pen an explanation of the latter as having actu- 
ally been ‘Accidents of the brain’, but he stops there. At the last moment he 
brings God’s hand into the equation. He says that God the Almighty can also 
cause these ‘Accidents of the brain’ i.e. He can cause sensual irregularities in 
a supernatural way. Hobbes remains silent on what exactly these supernatural 
processes are and how they can be distinguished from naturally caused acci- 
dents of the brain. Rather than give any constructive explanation, he aims to 
show here the bounds beyond which the parameters of his investigation no lon- 
ger function, and he conveys that he considers them to be limits which should 
not be exceeded. In this way, he reveals the existence of irrational components 
evident in the Word of God, but then immediately obscures them again. ‘Angel’ 
and ‘Messenger of God’ are the rhetorical means used by Hobbes to communi- 
cate to readers his simultaneous doubts about existing authority as well as his 
gestures to reconcile with and revere it. 

In chapter 36 on ‘How God hath spoken’, Hobbes strives to explain the man- 
ner of God’s speaking to prophets in a uniform fashion by regarding each of 
them to have taken the form of visions and dreams, even if this sometimes 
results in a strained interpretation. According to him, even the revelation to 
Moses, which the Old Testament (Num. 12:6-8) explicitly states was conducted 
differently than the revelations to all of the other prophets, still falls within the 
category of a vision: 


Onely to Moses hee spake in a more extraordinary manner in Mount 
Sinai, and in the Tabernacle; and to the High Priest in the Tabernacle, 
and in the Sanctum Sanctorum of the Temple. But Moses, and after him 
the High Priests were Prophets of a more eminent place, and degree in 
Gods favour; And God himself in express words declareth, that to other 
Prophets hee spake in Dreams and Visions, but to his servant Moses, 
in such manner as a man speaketh to his friend. The words are these 
[Numb. 12. 6, 7, 8.] If there be a Prophet among you, I the Lord will make 
my self known to him in a Vision, and will speak unto him in a Dream. My 
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servant Moses is not so, who is faithfull in all my house; with him Iwill speak 
mouth to mouth, even apparently, not in dark speeches; and the similitude 
of the Lord shall he behold. And [Exod. 33. u.| The Lord spake to Moses face 
to face, as a man speaketh to his friend. And yet this speaking of God to 
Moses, was by mediation of an Angel, or Angels, as appears expressely, 
Acts. 7. ver. 35 [read 38]. and 53. and Gal. 3. 19. and was therefore a Vision, 
though a more cleer Vision than was given to other Prophets.!8 


While first admitting that God must have used some special way to speak to 
Moses (and to the high priest: an expansionist interpretation, also typical of 
Hobbes’ work, inferring from a biblical verse on Moses something not about 
Moses!®), he comes to the conclusion that it was still through visions. Hobbes 
explains the difference between Moses and other prophets by insisting that 
Moses experienced greater clarity in the visions he had compared to those 
experienced by other prophets. He justifies this revised interpretation by 
referring to several New Testament verses. Stephen (Acts 7:38 and 7:53) and 
Paul (Gal. 3:19) use the term ‘angel’ in their narrative relating the bestowal of 
law at Mount Sinai, a word which is not employed in the corresponding texts 
of the Old Testament. Stephen says: ‘This is he [Moses] that was in the Church 
in the wilderness with the Angel, which spoke to him in the mount Sinai? 
"Who have received the Law by the disposition of Angels’?! and ‘it [the Law] 
was ordained by Angels in the hand of a Mediator [Moses]’.2 Via the author- 
ity of these words, Hobbes infers the revelation made to Moses to have been 
through angels. And when angels do not signify air, they are ‘the Images that 
rise in the fancy in Dreams, and Visions’. Consequently, Hobbes concludes 
that although God's communication to Moses had been ‘face to face, as a man 
speaketh to his friend’, it was still to be understood as a vision—Moses’s brain 
experienced 'supernatural' interference by God, only in a much clearer way 
than any other prophets. 

This interpretation is reinforced by the demonstration of further verses con- 
taining the term ‘dream’ or its equivalent. Via these readings, Hobbes intends 
to equate the mechanism of prophesying with dreaming. His first example is 
Deut. 13:1, which says, ‘If there arise amongst you a Prophet, or a Dreamer of 


18 Hobbes, Leviathan, 36, p. 227/pp. 664—666. 

19 Foranother example, see below, pp. 256—257. See also above, section 4 of chapter 4. 
20 Acts 7:38 (KJV). 

21 Acts 7:53 (KJV). 

22 Gal. 3:19 (KJV). 
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Dreams'?? Hobbes argues this ‘Dreamer of Dreams’ is ‘but the interpretation 
of the former’, i.e. ‘a Prophet’. In short, the verse provides him with evidence 
that God Himself understands a prophet to be a person who dreams. The sec- 
ond example given is Joel 2:28, in which God uses the mouth of the prophet to 
declare, ‘Your sons and your daughters shall Prophecy; your old men shall dream 
Dreams, and your young men shall see Visions’. Hobbes points out that here 
again the word prophecy is ‘expounded’ in terms of dreams and visions. The 
third and last example given is 1 Kgs 3:15, which reads, ‘And Solomon awoak, 
and behold it was a Dream’. This text is too attractive for Hobbes not to quote, 
because in his eyes it clearly confirms that the speaking of God to Solomon, 
promising him wisdom and other gifts, all happened in a dream that occurred 
as Solomon slept. 

By drawing on verses which do not necessarily belong to the same context, 
Hobbes brings the ambiguous meanings of Num. 12:6-8 and Exod. 33:1 back 
beneath the umbrella of vision and dream: 


So that generally the Prophets extraordinary in the Old Testament took 
notice of the Word of God no otherwise, than from their Dreams, or 
Visions; that is to say, from the imaginations which they had in their 
sleep, or in an Extasie: which imaginations in every true Prophet were 
supernaturall; but in false Prophets were either naturall, or feigned.?^ 


In this summary, the philosopher physicalizes the basis of the prophets’ knowl- 
edge to such a point that it is now synonymous with the almost tangibly con- 
crete experience in ‘sleep’ or in an 'Extasie. Similarly, the Holy Spirit (Zech. 
7:12), the central agent of divine revelation according to traditional thought? 
is written off by Hobbes in one breath in the next paragraph as nothing 
other than an indication of vision in the sense of prophecy as vision written 


23 Hobbes, Leviathan, 36, p. 227/p. 666. Hobbes cites this from the King James Version, which 
is his source for all three of the examples given in this paragraph (with some very minor 
changes). Van Berckel basically follows the Statenvertaling for these three passages. See 
Leviathan (Dutch), 36, p. 439. 

24 Hobbes, Leviathan, 36, pp. 227-228/p. 666 (for a full citation see p. 300 below). The 
corresponding part in the Latin version is much more abridged: ‘Manifestum ergo est 
Prophetas extraordinarios Veteres Testamenti Vocem Dei non aliter intellexisse, quam per 
Somnia & Visiones, id est a Phantasiis supernaturalibus. Quae vocabantur etiam Spiritus 
Dei, ut (Zach. 7.12.) ubi dicit Deus, Cor suum posuerunt in adamantem ne audirent Legem 
& verba quae misit Dominus exercituum in Spiritu suo Sancto per manum Prophetarum 
priorum' (Hobbes, Leviathan (Latin), p. 199/p. 667). 

25  Seesection2 of chapter 1 (especially at p. 31), and section 3 of chapter 9. 
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above. Thus, Hobbes allows himself to be taken as minimalizing the mysteri- 
ous aspects of the religion. He permits some mystery to remain, however, by 
characterizing these imaginings as having been a ‘supernaturall’ experience 
for every true prophet, while the experiences of pseudo-prophets are deemed 
‘naturall’ or ‘feigned’. This characterization of imaginings as ‘supernaturall’ 
should not, however, be interpreted as intending to convey an additional, con- 
structive explanation of the nature of prophecy. As with the term ‘angel’, this is 
another expression of his acquiescence to the authority of the Bible, an acqui- 
escence that is genuine at least on the surface of his text, albeit not necessarily 
when reading between the lines. He closes his rationalistic inquiry by yielding 
to authority, while at the same time subtly conveying his doubts on the ratio- 
nality of Scripture to his willing readers. 

Another feature of Hobbes's biblical analysis is the political superstructure 
that he builds into the biblical text. This leads him to depict in detail the con- 
stitutional categories of prophets, and consequently to investigate the ways 
in which God communicated with each category of prophet separately. He 
categorizes them in their entirety as 'prophets of perpetuall Calling. Though 
he does not expound this term explicitly, it can be roughly taken to designate 
those who occupied the office of receiving and expounding the will of God in 
the ‘Prophetical Kingdome of God’ and in the succeeding regimes under the 
kings after Saul. This group is opposed to those prophets who only occasionally 
conveyed divine will, such as Hagar, whom God selected individually, indepen- 
dent of the political system just mentioned. Hobbes divides the prophets of 
‘perpetuall Calling’ into supreme and subordinate ones. In the former category, 
he classifies Moses first and foremost, then the high priests after Moses's death 
until Saul assumed the throne, and thirdly the kings that followed afterwards. 
In the time of the New Testament, Hobbes thinks that there were no other sov- 
ereign prophets. Instead, there was Jesus the Saviour, ‘who was both God that 
spake, and the Prophet to whom he spake'26 

Hobbes places the kings, despite their status as laymen, into this chronolog- 
ical scheme in the same category as Moses and the high priests. That treatment 
echoes his larger design in which the supreme ruler of a state, simply due to 
his or her quality as sovereign, holds an all-encompassing power over religion, 
including such rights as the administration of the sacraments. Anticipating 
criticism, he defends his point by arguing that these kings, being subject to 
God's government, were also the 'chief Prophets' of God, and that under their 
rule, the office of the high priests became 'Ministeriall, i.e. subservient to the 
kings' decisions. As proof of this he refers to Saul's commands to priests to 


26 Hobbes, Leviathan, 36, p. 229/p. 668 (this phrase is omitted in the Latin version). 
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bring the burnt offerings (1 Sam. 13:9) and the ark (14:18); Saul’s asking God 
directly for advice (14:37, 41); David’s enquiry made to the Lord concerning a 
coming battle against the Philistines, as well his ordering a priest to bring him 
the ephod (23:2); and finally, Solomon’s dismissal of the high priest Abiathar 
and the appointment of Zadoc in his place (1 Kgs 2:27, 35). In Hobbes's view 
these verses testify that there was a general practice of kings taking the initia- 
tive to request God's will whenever they considered it necessary. In light of this, 
Moses, the high priests, and the kings were all to be called sovereign prophets. 

In what manner, then, did God speak to this category of ‘supreme’ prophets? 
Hobbes's answer to this question is that it is ‘not intelligible’: 


Therefore Moses, and the High Priests, and the pious Kings, who enquired 
of God on all extraordinary occasions, how they were to carry themselves, 
or what event they were to have, were all Soveraign Prophets. But in what 
manner God spake unto them, is not manifest. To say that when Moses 
went up to God in Mount Sinai, it was a Dream, or Vision, such as other 
Prophets had, is contrary to that distinction which God made between 
Moses, and other Prophets, Numb. 12. 6, 7, 8. To say God spake or ap- 
peared as he is in his own nature, is to deny his Infinitenesse, Invisibility, 
Incomprehensibility. To say he spake by Inspiration, or Infusion of the 
Holy Spirit, as the Holy Spirit signifieth the Deity, is to make Moses equall 
with Christ, in whom onely the Godhead [as St. Paul speaketh Col. 2. 9.] 
dwelleth bodily. And lastly, to say he spake by the Holy Spirit, as it signifi- 
eth the graces, or gifts of the Holy Spirit, is to attribute nothing to him su- 
pernaturall. For God disposeth men to Piety, Justice, Mercy, Truth, Faith, 
and all manner of Vertue, both Morall, and Intellectuall, by doctrine, ex- 
ample, and by severall occasions, naturall, and ordinary. 

And as these ways cannot be applyed to God, in his speaking to Moses, 
at Mount Sinai; so also, they cannot be applyed to him, in his speaking 
to the High Priests, from the Mercy-Seat. Therefore in what manner God 
spake to those Soveraign Prophets of the Old Testament, whose office it 
was to enquire of him, is not intelligible.?" 


Hobbes mentions four hypotheses to be considered here. The first is the sup- 
position that Moses had the same type of dream or vision at the top of Mount 
Sinai that other prophets had experienced. However, this would contradict the 
preeminence that God explicitly gave Moses by making a distinction between 
him and all other prophets (Num. 12:6-8). The second is to think that 'God 


27 Hobbes, Leviathan, 36, pp. 228—229/pp. 668—669. 
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spake or appeared as he is in his own nature’. By saying this, Hobbes likely 
meant to take the Bible’s description of God’s ‘speaking’ and ‘appearing’ 
in the literal sense, in the same way that mortal humans speak and appear. 
However, this hypothesis would be contrary to God's ‘Infinitenesse, Invisibility, 
Incomprehensibility’, and also cannot be accepted. The third alternative is 
to consider that God spoke to them through inspiration given by the Holy 
Spirit, taken to mean ‘the Deity’. This option is not deemed acceptable, either. 
It would amount to the equation of Moses with Christ, which is contrary to 
Paul’s testimony that only ‘in him [Christ] dwells all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily’ (Col. 2:9).28 The fourth hypothesis concerns the Holy Spirit as well, but 
it is taken in the sense of the bestowal of divine grace and gifts. To be specific, 
this refers to virtues, such as ‘Piety, Justice, Mercy, Truth, Faith’, that God gener- 
ates in people’s minds and in their actions through common methods, such as 
education via doctrines and examples. In short, the result of this hypothesis is 
to reduce divine revelation to a series of natural causes, and therefore it is also 
impossible to accept. Declaring each of these four hypotheses unsatisfactory, 
Hobbes concludes that the way in which God spoke to sovereign prophets is 
‘not intelligible’. 

The next question is how God spoke to subordinate prophets. They are 
those who are described in the Bible as having prophesied, but, according to 
Hobbes's reading, remained subordinate to the sovereign prophet as defined 
by the hierarchy of the Hebrew State.?? Hobbes's point is that God spoke to 
them in natural ways only, and consequently that the supernatural revelation 
of His will was reserved exclusively for the sovereign prophets that they served. 
The words proclaimed by this category of prophets formed no independent 
source of God's will. Hobbes's principal proof is provided by the seventy elders 
mentioned in Num. 1116-30. Unlike the interpretative tradition of reading 
those verses as a founding myth of the Great Sanhedrin,?? Hobbes does not 
infer any divinely sanctioned collegial body from this passage. He interprets 
them instead as recipients of the sovereign's mandate: 


In the time of Moses, there were seventy men besides himself, that 
Prophecyed in the Campe of the Israelites. In what manner God spake to 
them, is declared in the u of Numbers, verse 25. The Lord came down ina 
cloud, and spake unto Moses, and took of the Spirit that was upon him, and 


28 Quoted not from Leviathan, but according to the King James Version in the complete 
form. 

29 See above, section 4 of chapter 3. 

30 See above, chapter 3. 
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gave it to the seventy Elders. And it came to passe, when the Spirit rested 
upon them, they Prophecyed, and did not cease.?! 


From this verse he infers two points. First, the seventy men certainly prophesied 
to the people, but this prophesying took place only in a way that was ‘subservi- 
ent, and subordinate to the Prophecying of Moses’. Used as evidence is the fact 
that God placed the spirit of Moses upon them. Hobbes understands this tak- 
ing and giving of the spirit to mean the granting and receipt of a mandate in a 
legal sense, beyond which none of the subordinate prophets were authorized to 
conjecture on the content of sacred will.?? On the basis of this assumption, he 
states that ‘they Prophecyed as Moses would have them: otherwise they had not 
been suffered to Prophecy at all.33 He strengthens this point by also referring 
to the alarming report concerning Eldad and Medad. Num. 1:26-29 tells that 
these two elders, who remained in the camp without joining the other elders 
at the tabernacle, started to prophesy remotely, receiving the above-mentioned 
spirit of Moses. Hearing about this unexpected event, Joshua asked Moses to 
‘forbid them’ from prophesying. According to Hobbes, the fact that such an alert 
was made, Joshua's severe reaction to that alert, and the admonishing reply of 
Moses— Bee not jealous in my behalf’34—all imply that everyone regarded it as 
a matter of principle that Moses as the sovereign prophet was the only one who 
was allowed to speak in the name of God. 

The second point made by Hobbes is that the spirit of God in Num. 1:25 
signifies merely 'the Mind and Disposition to obey, and assist Moses in the 
administration of the Government, and does not indicate that any supernatu- 
ral revelation was given to the seventy elders. The reason is that if the ‘spirit’ 
in the verse had meant 'the substantiall Spirit of God' (i.e. in the same sense as 
Hobbes's third hypothesis when trying to work out the method of revelation 
reserved for the sovereign prophets), one might have been able to regard the 
seventy men as the same being that Christ was, which is, of course, absurd. 
The only remaining option is that they were led by 'the Gift and Grace of God, 
that guided them to co-operate with Moses' (namely the fourth hypothesis 


31 Hobbes, Leviathan, 36, p. 229/pp. 670-671. 

32 On this meaning of spirit, see also Hobbes, Leviathan, 34, p. 210/pp. 618-619, where 
Hobbes explains the term’s sixth significance as ‘subordination to authority’. 

33 Correspondingly, the Latin version expounds ‘per cujus [Moses's] Spiritum prophetave- 
runt’ as ‘id est, ita ut voluit Moses’ (Hobbes, Leviathan (Latin), 36, p. 200/p. 671). 

34 Emphasis added. This is Hobbes’s own translation. The King James Version expresses it 
as ‘Enviest thou for my sake?’ For this quote Van Berckel follows the Statenvertaling. See 
Leviathan (Dutch), 36, p. 442. 
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described by Hobbes concerning sovereign prophets). Num. 11:25 therefore 
simply means that the elders were brought, in a natural way, to want to col- 
laborate with Moses. What this ‘way’ specifically consisted of is not elaborated 
in the verse, but Hobbes understands it as a natural effect of their appoint- 
ment by Moses to undertake important governmental work. These seventy 
elders in Num. 11 were, according to Hobbes, the same God-fearing men men- 
tioned in Exod. 18:21 and 18:25, whom not God, but Moses himself (following 
the advice of his father-in-law Jethro) had chosen as ‘heads over the people, 
rulers of thousands, rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens’35 
(in Hobbes’s own words, ‘Judges, and Officers over the people, such as feared 
God’).36 As such, the spirit of God in Num. 1:25 has the same meaning as in 
1 Sam. 1613-14, where the spirit of the Lord is said to have come upon David 
from the day when he was anointed and the day it departed Saul. According 
to Hobbes, this means that God gave David His grace so that he would rightly 
fulfill the mandate to govern His people.?? 

Concluding that the prophesying conducted by the subordinate prophets 
did not contain anything that came directly from God, Hobbes moves on to 
the last way in which God's will was discerned in the Old Testament, namely 
by drawing lots. On this point, he once again strives to explain that this prac- 
tice was subject to the authority of the sovereign. His documentation of this 
point is only partly successful but, precisely for this reason, tells modern read- 
ers where his emphasis is placed. 

According to the philosopher, these lots were ordered by those whom 
God ‘had put in Authority over his people, namely a sovereign.?? He gives 
1 Sam. 14:41-43 as the first example. In this passage, Saul had himself, his son 
Jonathan, and the people draw lots, upon which and through which God 
answered that Jonathan was the one who had broken the oath. This episode 


35 Exod. 18:25 (KJV). 

36 Hobbes, Leviathan, 36, p. 229/p. 672. In particular, Hobbes interprets the phrase ‘thou 
knowest' in Num. 1116 (‘Gather unto me seventy men, whom thou knowest to be Elders and 
Officers of the people’, according to Hobbes) as meaning the same as ‘thou appointest’, and 
identifies this appointment with the event in Exod. 1813-27. This biblical argument is 
omitted in the Latin version (Hobbes, Leviathan (Latin), 36, pp. 200-201/p. 673). 

37 Hobbes, Leviathan (Latin), 36, p. 201/p. 673: ‘... quem [David] ad populum suum regen- 
dum elegerat Deus, eidem gratiam suam, qua id recte facere posset, impertivit. The Latin 
version is much shorter than the English version in this part, but it describes the content 
of this grace of God more concretely. 

38 The Latin version formulates this point more clearly as ‘Loquutus Deus est etiam ali- 
quando per Sortes; quae Sortes per illos semper ordinabantur, qui Summam in populo 
habuerunt potestatem' (Hobbes, Leviathan (Latin), 36, p. 201/p. 673). 
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corresponds to Hobbes’s viewpoint that Saul, at the time of the lots, was in 
fact the sovereign of Israel and had not yet been deposed from his throne 
(1 Sam. 15:26). On the other hand, Hobbes’ second and third examples (respec- 
tively, Josh. 18:10 when dividing the land of Canaan among the tribes, and 
Josh. 17:16 when searching for Achan) concern the lots conducted under the 
leadership of Joshua. These represent less substantial evidence, as they do not 
correspond very well to Hobbes's opinion expressed elsewhere in Leviathan. 
To be specific, he clearly states in chapter 40 that the sovereign of Israel after 
Moses's death was not Joshua, but the high priest Eleazar.?? This incongruence 
inadvertently exposes Hobbes's political preference, evident in his biblical 
argumentation. 

As this last example of Hobbes's preference suggests, Hobbes's analysis of 
the ‘manner how God hath spoken to the Prophets’ converges on a demon- 
stration that the sovereign is the exclusive channel through which divine will 
reaches humankind. Hobbes's epistemology of revelation—that the proph- 
ets received revelation through dreams or visions, and that these dreams and 
visions were supernatural for true prophets, while they were natural or decep- 
tive for false prophets— serves to strengthen his argument on that exclusive 
channel of divine will. This is evidently shown in the ending section of chap- 
ter 36. There, repeating his conclusion distinguishing supernatural dreams 
and visions from natural ones, Hobbes emphasizes the dichotomy between 
true and false prophets, and consequently the great risk of deception.^? He 
urges his readers to employ ‘Reason and Judgment to discern true and false 
prophets. He elucidates at length the criteria given by such famous biblical 
loci as Deut. 13:1—5, 1 John 4, and others. However, what first sounded like a 
recommendation for the free and individual exercise of judgment by reason 
according to those biblical guidelines is gradually reduced over the course of 
Hobbes's argument into a judgment that is primarily concerned with whether 
the doctrine that the prophet in question propagates conforms to that which 
is upheld by the sovereign prophet.*! This test, in turn, is eventually narrowed 
down to a judgment of the single point, *who is the Sovereign prophet; that is 


39 Hobbes, Leviathan, 40, p. 253/pp. 748—749. This incongruency might be thought of as the 
reason why Hobbes did not explicitly write that the lots were organized by the ‘sovereign’, 
but ‘by such as he had put in Authority over his people’. The Latin version (quoted above 
in n. 38), however, renders the corresponding part unambiguously as ‘by those who had 
the sovereign power to the people. 

40 Hobbes, Leviathan, 36, p. 230/pp. 674—675. 

41 Hobbes, Leviathan, 36, p. 231/pp. 676—677. 
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to say, who it is, that is God’s Vicegerent on Earth; and hath next under God, 
the Authority of Governing Christian men’*? Thus, the Hobbesian criterion 
for the discernment of spirits arrives at an affirmation of the effective ruling 
power that belongs to the sovereign. 

Given, therefore, the centrality of the concept of the sovereign prophet for 
Hobbes's interpretation of the Bible, it is useful to briefly point out two prem- 
ises or tenets upon which this peculiar combination of prophet and sovereign 
relies, before moving on to the next section on Spinoza. 

The first tenet is the assumption that the most relevant factor in defining 
matters of political science is not individual belief or opinion, which is too 
individualized and arbitrary to universalize, but rather jurisprudential prin- 
ciples, which are clear-cut, answerable, and unambiguous. This assumption 
underlies and guides Hobbes's rhetoric. One important example is the passage 
regarding the basis of Moses's authority, discussed in section 5 of chapter 2.4% 
Indications of such an assumption can be observed in his reluctance to see 
the Israelites' constantly vacillating opinions about Moses as the ultimate basis 
of his authority. This prompted Hobbes to pen the words, ‘We are therefore 
to consider, which other ground there was, and then further to infer that 'His 
authority therefore, as the authority of all other Princes, must be grounded on 
the Consent of the People' (emphases added). 

Similarly, the distinction that Hobbes makes between the questions ‘[h]ow 
can a man without supernaturall Revelation be assured of the Revelation received 
by the declarer?’ and ‘how can he be bound to obey them?’ can also be seen as an 
indication of the first tenet.*^ Hobbes argues that the first of the two questions 
is ‘evidently impossible’ to answer, i.e. that a man without supernatural revela- 
tion can never ascertain through his own intellectual efforts the truthfulness 
of the one who claims to have heard from God. Logical reasoning is unable 
to provide convincing evidence that that person is not mistaken himself or 
even whether he is attempting to deceive others. The fact is that each person 
believes what appears plausible to himself subjectively—some trust him to 
be the prophet because they are impressed by miracles, others because they 
have appreciated the extraordinary sanctity of his life, of his wisdom, or of his 
actions, and so on. These parameters are discarded by Hobbes as too contin- 
gent to be logically explained. While this first question produces too airy and 
diffusive a result to be called an answer, it is not so hard' for Hobbes to find one 


42 Hobbes, Leviathan, 36, p. 232/pp. 678—679. 
43 Hobbes, Leviathan, 40, pp. 250-251/pp. 740—741. 
44 Hobbes, Leviathan, 26, pp. 148149/pp. 444—445. 
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solid and graspable question to address, ‘how can he be bound to obey them?’ 
For him, the pertinent question is not how one might know a revelation is 
divine, but when one must obey the instruction presented by his or her legiti- 
mate ruler. It is a question of contractual obligation, and every duty boils down 
to one’s agreement to accept that duty. 

The second tenet underlying Hobbes’s concept of sovereign prophet consists 
in the biblical ‘facts’. These are gathered from a (sometimes biased) interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, especially of the Old Testament, which presents his version 
of the status quo in the Hebrew State.*5 The same passage from chapter 40 on 
Moses's authority offers examples in this respect, too. The passage mentions 
the 'fact' that Moses's authority was not passed to him directly from Abraham 
and his patriarchal successors, and that God spoke to the Israelites only through 
Moses's mediation. All of Hobbes's documentation from the Bible is closely 
linked with his central concern: to counter the logic of those who legitimize 
disobedience and rebellion by arguing that the sovereign has violated the law 
of God. In Hobbes's view, it is unrealistic that any sovereign professing to be 
Christian would intentionally and systematically transgress divine precepts. 
Rather, the true cause of religious conflict stems from a disagreement between 
sovereigns and their subjects over what a law of God entails. He therefore 
emphasizes that the sovereigns must be the exclusive interpreters of not only 
civil, but also ecclesiastical laws. Only the sovereigns, and no other private per- 
sons or institutions, are entitled to define what the will of God is in specific 
situations. This interest determines what Hobbes seeks out in the Bible. The 
foremost result is an interpretation of the Hebrews’ history according to the ‘cri- 
terion of God's divine speech, which in turn ends in strained and manipulative 
readings of the biblical text, as analysed in section 4 of chapter 4. 

In sum, Hobbes's concept of the sovereign prophet is his own construction, 
which he built through his formidable command of rhetoric and on the basis 
of a set of carefully chosen biblical texts. In a way parallel to chapter 17 of the 
TTP on the Sinaic covenant, Spinoza's analysis in chapter 1 regarding the media 
of revelation can be interestingly read as an alternative to Leviathan. Curiously, 
more than a few biblical passages that Spinoza discusses concern those verses 
that furnished Hobbes with the epistemological basis for his concept of the 
sovereign prophet, as will be discussed in the next section. 


45 Johann Sommerville, ‘Hobbes, Selden, Erastianism, and the History of the Jews’, in Hobbes 
and History, ed. G. A. J. Rogers and Tom Sorell (London: Routledge, 2000), pp. 160-188. 
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3 Mediae revelationis in the Tractatus theologico-politicus 


Not only Hobbes, but also Spinoza works attentively on a similar set of bibli- 
cal texts containing information about how revelations took place. They have 
comparable intentions of extracting from these what might (with some irony) 
be called epistemologia sacra. However, Spinoza's direction during his treat- 
ment of the related verses implies that his final destination is not quite the 
same as Hobbes's. Unlike Hobbes, Spinoza does not strive to present a scrip- 
tural and epistemological basis for the concept of a sovereign prophet. A quite 
inconspicuous, yet very important indication of their difference in this regard 
is shown in Spinoza's interpretation of Deut. 5:4. While examining one rabbini- 
cal opinion that the Hebrew people perceived the Decalogue directly in their 
mind, he argues: 


However, unless we fail to respect the meaning of Scripture, it must 
be conceded that the Israelites did hear a real voice; for in Deut. 5:4 it 
expressly says, 13! DINY mr 927 0153 038 God talked with you [vobiscum] 
face to face, that is, in the same way that two men ordinarily exchange 
views through the medium of physical communication.^9 


The wording of Deut. 5:4—vobiscum (‘with you’ in the second-person plural) 
in Spinoza's translation—unequivocally indicates that the Israelites them- 
selves heard God speaking. Spinoza is surprisingly frank in his assertion that 
God spoke with the people face-to-face. This suggests that he does not feel 
bound by the same need that ruled Hobbes's biblical interpretation, that is, 
to highlight the prevention of direct communication between God and the 
Israelites other than through Moses. Hobbes remains silent about the other 
verses that seem to testify to some immediate communication between God 
and the people, including Deut. 5:4. If the TTP was read by a Dutch audience 
that had already become acquainted with the arguments of Leviathan—by 
1670, the work had been available both in Dutch and Latin for a couple of 
years—it is possible that these readers perceived how Spinoza's interpreta- 
tion of Deut. 5:4 dismantled one of the cornerstone concepts upon which the 
understanding of the sovereign prophet was based. 


46 Spinoza, TTP, 1, §. u, p. 18/p. 86: 'Attamen, nisi Scripturae vim inferre velimus, omnino 
concedendum est Israelitas veram vocem audivisse. Nam Scriptura Deut. cap. V. v. 4. 
expresse dicit 131 DAY mr IAT ODA 02 de facie ad faciem locutus est Deus vobiscum 
etc., hoc est, ut duo homines suos conceptus invicem, mediantibus suis duobus corpori- 
bus, communicare solent: 
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This does not mean that the concept of a sovereign prophet was unknown 
or irrelevant to Spinoza. On the contrary, as pointed out in chapter 4, a con- 
ceptual variation of the same idea plays an important role in Spinoza’s idea 
of jus circa sacra, in which he characterizes the holder of that right as the sole 
human mediator through whom the kingdom of God (regnum Dei) can be real- 
ized. Yet the versions of this idea that Hobbes and Spinoza offer are not identi- 
cal. As was the case with Spinoza’s treatment of the authority of the Bible, his 
treatment of the ‘media of revelation’ and ‘Spirit of God’ likewise suggest that 
Spinoza had in mind another type of constellation between sovereign, church, 
and (most importantly for him) individuals, in such a way that the freedom of 
philosophers could have a place in it. 

In this respect Spinoza’s conclusion of epistemologia sacra involves a signifi- 
cant difference from Hobbes: 


everything that God revealed to the prophets was revealed to them either 
in words or in figures, or by both these means together, i.e. in words and 
figures. But the words, and the figures too, were either true [vera] and 
independent of the imagination of the prophet who heard or saw them, 
or else imaginary [imaginaria], because the imaginatio of the prophets 
were certainly apt, even when they were awake, to consider it evident 
that they had heard words or saw something.^ 


Here, Spinoza argues that all of what God revealed to the prophets was trans- 
mitted through (1) verba or, more specifically, vox, namely words or voices as 
acoustic information;?? (2) figura or imago,*? namely figures or images as opti- 
cal information;°° or (3) a mixture of both of these methods. These words and 


47 Spinoza, TTP, 1, §. 7, p. 17/pp. 82-84: ‘omnia, quae Deus prophetis revelavit, iis revelata 
fuerunt vel verbis vel figuris vel utroque hoc modo, verbis scil. et figuris. Verba vero et 
etiam figurae vel verae fuerunt et extra imaginationem prophetae audientis seu videntis, 
vel imaginariae, quia nimirum prophetae imaginatio, etiam vigilando, ita disponebatur, 
ut sibi clare videretur verba audire aut aliquid videre" 

48 What Spinoza understands with these verba and vox is most concisely expressed as vox 
aerea (TTP, 1, §. 18, p. 21/p. 92), namely ‘aerial voice’ as a vibration through the air. 

49 Used instead of figura in Spinoza's second summary at the end of chapter 1 (TTP, 1, §. 27, 
p. 28/p. 108). 

50 According to OLD, the principal meanings of the term figura in classical Latin are form, 
shape, and outward appearance (of a person). This conveys the meaning that an appear- 
ance can constitute the opposite of a thing's real nature, and also that an image could rep- 
resent an image seen in dreams or visions (for example, of the dead). As for Spinoza's uses 
of figura in chapter 1 of the TTP, their key characteristic is that they all concern something 
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figures were either vera, namely true or real, or imaginaria, namely imaginary 
or existing only inside the prophet’s mind (e.g. dreams). Of the most conse- 
quence for the defence of libertas philosophand is the fact that Spinoza, unlike 
Hobbes, straightforwardly admits that the Bible mentions not only the media 
of revelation which were imaginaria, but also the media of mediation which 
were vera, i.e. media existing independently from the imaginative activity of 
the prophet's mind.” Although this is tantamount to admitting that the Bible 
makes ‘mistakes’ from the viewpoint of reason, Spinoza does not hesitate to 
adopt the reading, in keeping with his preference for the literal sense of the 
biblical text rather than the philosophically correct sense of it. An explicit 
accounting for how reason relates to revelation is what had been left undone 
by Hobbes, who relied on his ‘replacement strategy’, as pointed out in the pre- 
vious chapter. In his account of revelation’s epistemology, Hobbes tends to 
declare such difficult places to be ‘not intelligible’, or some indication of the 
‘supernatural’ power of God. 

Contrastingly, Spinoza is critical of adopting such an interpretative option. 
He refuses to ‘say, as other people do, those were done by God's power’.52 He 
declares that he will not concede unintelligibility except for documentorum 
causae, i.e. the exact mechanism through which what is written in the Bible 
(Scripturae documenta) came into being. By whichever mechanism a real 
voice possibly came into existence, once some real voice is reported in the 
Bible, then the interpreter can and must treat it as a given fact. Spinoza believes 
that if due care is taken not to introduce anything from outside the Bible, those 
given facts can be analysed thoroughly in intellectual terms, in a way parallel 
that adopted for ‘the data of nature’, without introducing supernaturality once 
again into the discourse.5? 

The remainder of this chapter will trace these divergent characteristics 
between Hobbes and Spinoza on the basis of concrete examples of their bibli- 
cal interpretations. 

1. The Voice in the Tabernacle In the TTP, it appears to be an easy thing 
to admit that the Bible truly means to say God used a real voice. According 


visible to the eyes (therefore Spinoza supposes the term is interchangeable with imago). 
A typical example is the vivid illustration that he gives to the revelation that was given to 
Isaiah per figuras (Isa. 6). 

51 Spinoza, TTP, 1, $.18, p. 21/p. 92. 

52 Spinoza, TTP, 1, §. 27, p. 28/p. 108. 

53 Though this way of interpreting prophecy sounds radically naturalistic, Spinoza himself 
understands that this method is yet to be distinguished from how one interprets the bibli- 
cal narrative on miracles. See Spinoza, TTP, 6, §. 21, pp. 94-95/pp. 270-272. 
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to Spinoza, Exod. 25:22 (‘and I will appear to you there, and will talk with you 
from that part of the cover, which is between the two Cherubim.’*) is clear evi- 
dence that God made use of ‘a certain real voice’. Moses could find God there 
whenever he wished, ready to speak with him in a true voice. God employed 
an aerial or a physical voice to communicate His precepts. Spinoza’s frankness 
and openness in making this point is shown in his remark regarding Deut. 5:4, 
quoted above. He states, ‘unless we fail to respect the meaning of Scripture, it 
must be conceded that the Israelites did hear a real voice’.>> The phrase ‘God 
talked with you face-to-face’ plainly indicates ‘the same way two men commu- 
nicate to one another through the medium of their bodies'56 

In Spinoza's view, the only biblical mention of a real voice was when God 
spoke to Moses at Mount Sinai and in the Tabernacle. Although 1 Sam. 3:21 
(‘God manifested Himself to Samuel at Shilo in the words of God’5’) might 
be taken to indicate Samuel did hear God speaking, Spinoza does not adopt 
this interpretation, arguing that the voice Samuel heard must have been imagi- 
nary.°® This is firstly because, according to Spinoza, a distinction must be made 
between Moses and all other prophets (on the basis of Num. 12:6-8), and it 
would contradict this principle to assert that Samuel heard not an imaginary 
voice of God, but a real one. Secondly, the fact that Samuel first confused 
the divine voice with that of Heli his master supports the conclusion that the 
audial experience of Samuel was imaginary, since it fits the ordinary law of 
imagination that people most often imagine what is familiar to them. 

In contrast, it was not at all easy for Hobbes to admit the category vera, which 
is tantamount to acknowledging that the Bible sometimes means a physical 
voice existing outside of a prophet’s dream or vision. From Leviathan it can be 
inferred that Hobbes intentionally avoids such an interpretation. For Hobbes, 
biblical verses narrating the revelations at Mount Sinai and in the Tabernacle 
have a significant meaning for determining how God spoke to the sovereign 
prophets, as was pointed out in the previous section.” He refers to the pos- 
sibility of interpreting God’s speech in those verses as a physical voice, i.e. vera, 
when he gives the second of his four hypothetical answers, ‘[t]o say God spake 


54 Spinoza, TTP, 1, §. 8, p. 17/p. 84: ‘et paratus ero tibi ibi, et loquar tecum ex illa parte tegminis, 
quae est inter duos Cherubines' (Spinoza's own translation). 

55 Spinoza, TTP, §. u, p. 18/p. 86. 

56 Spinoza, TTP, §. 11, p. 18/p. 86. 

57 Spinoza, TTP, S. 9, p. 17/p. 84: ‘et rursus apparuit Deus Shamueli in Shilo, quia manifestatus 
fuit Deus Shamueli in Shilo verbo Dei’. 

58 Spinoza, TTP, 1, §. 9, p.17/p. 84. 

59 See especially pp. 252-257. 
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or appeared as he is in his own nature’, that is, to understand God as articulat- 
ing words as men speak and being visible to human eyes.9? Yet Hobbes dis- 
cards this anthropomorphic option by arguing that this would be tantamount 
to denying ‘his Infinitenesse, Invisibility, Incomprehensibility’.®! Hobbes thus 
crafts his argument to lead to the conclusion that the manner in which God 
spoke to the sovereign prophets of the Old Testament is ‘not intelligible’. 

The process of revision from manuscript to the printed edition of Leviathan, 
as reconstructed by Malcolm, suggests that Hobbes probably became aware of 
Num. 7:89—the same sort of biblical reference to God's voice as Exod. 25:22, 
which Spinoza later discussed—at some point after completing the first draft 
of chapter 36 and before adding 'A Review, and Conclusion' at the end of the 
whole work.® The ‘Review, and Conclusion’ includes a supplementary remark 
on chapter 36 and in it Hobbes refers to Num. 7:89, which he had not men- 
tioned in that chapter but which explicitly indicates a divine voice coming 
from the mercy seat: 


In the 36. Chapter 1 have said, that it is not declared in what manner God 
spake supernaturally to Moses: Not that he spake not to him sometimes 
by Dreams and Visions, and by a supernaturall Voice, as to other Prophets: 
For the manner how he spake unto him from the Mercy-Seat, is expres- 
sely set down Numbers 7. 89. in these words, From that time forward, when 
Moses entred into the Tabernacle of the Congregation to speak with God, he 
heard a Voice which spake unto him from over the Mercy-Seate, which is over 
the Arke of the Testimony, from between the Cherubins he spake unto him. 
But it is not declared in what consisted the praeeminence of the manner 
of Gods speaking to Moses, above that of his speaking to other Prophets, 
as to Samuel, and to Abraham, to whom he also spake by a Voice, (that is, 
by Vision). Unlesse the difference consist in the cleernesse of the Vision. 
For Face to Face, and Mouth to Mouth, cannot be literally understood of 
the Infinitenesse, and Incomprehensibility of the Divine Nature.® 


From the first line of this paragraph, it can be gathered that Hobbes originally 
formulated the manner in which God spoke to those sovereign prophets as 


60 Hobbes, Leviathan, 36, p. 228/p. 668. 

61 Hobbes, Leviathan, 36, p. 228/p. 668. 

62 Noel Malcolm, ed., Thomas Hobbes: Leviathan, 3 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2012), 1: 
Editorial Introduction, pp. 206-207. 

63 Hobbes, Leviathan, ‘A Review, and Conclusion’, pp. 393-394/p. 1138. 
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‘not declared’ in the Bible, and hence ‘not intelligible’.®* Here, in the ‘Review, 
and Conclusion’, Hobbes makes an effort to neutralize Num. 7:89 from nega- 
tively affecting this previously made statement in chapter 36. He admits that 
the manner of God's speech ‘is expressely set down’ in Num. 7:89, but he 
rescues himself by interjecting the idea (stated particularly in Num. 12:6-8) 
that the revelation received by Moses must be in some way superior to that 
received by any other prophet. In this respect, Hobbes argues, ‘the praeemi- 
nence of the manner of Gods speaking to Moses, above that of his speaking 
to other Prophets’ should be seen as ‘not declared’, even in Num. 7:89. This is 
because—to paraphrase Hobbes's argument—an interpretation in which the 
voice in Num. 7:89, ‘which spake unto him [Moses] from over the Mercy-Seate’, 
was taken literally to indicate a real voice of God—and the basis of Moses's 
pre-eminence was taken as his hearing that voice—would immediately con- 
tradict ‘the Infinitenesse, and Incomprehensibility of the Divine Nature’. Thus 
Hobbes slightly changes what it was that is ‘not declared’. Given that the exact 
method of God's communication to the greatest prophet Moses cannot be 
spelled out without denying God's infiniteness, Hobbes's previous statement 
of ‘not declared’ in chapter 36 remains valid in spite of Num. 7:89. This inter- 
pretation, complicated as it may be, clearly indicates that Hobbes prioritizes a 
philosophically correct reading of the Bible to a literal alternative. 

The later, Latin version of Leviathan confirms that Hobbes, being well aware 
that the Bible could possibly be interpreted as saying that God spoke using a 
real voice, deliberately avoids this interpretation, in stark contrast to Spinoza: 


Therefore, in what manner God spoke to the prophets of perpetual call- 
ing when He was consulted by them, I do not find written, except that 
He spoke to the high priests in the Holy of Holies through the voice from 
between Cherubim; but that voice, like all the other signs of divine pres- 
ence, can be regarded as an Angel, in the same way that dreams and other 
supernatural signs can be.®° 


64 Malcolm, Editorial Introduction, p. 206. See also the textual variants in the presenta- 
tion manuscript (British Library, Ms Egerton 1910), indicated by Malcolm in the critical 
apparatus to lines 16 and 33 at p. 668 of his edition of Leviathan, 3: The English and Latin 
Texts (ii). 

65 Hobbes, Leviathan (Latin), 36, p. 200/p. 669: ‘Quomodo ergo Deus Prophetas perpetuae 
Vocationis alloquutus est, quando ab illis consulebatur, scriptum non invenio, nisi quod 
Summis Sacerdotibus in Sancto Sanctorum per vocem, ex inter Cherubinos loquutus est; 
sed vox illa, ut & caetera omnia Divinae praesentiae signa, Angelus dici potest, quemad- 
modum Somnia & caetera signa supernaturalia. 
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This passage shows a revisionist interpretation that regards this divine voice 
as an angel, by which Hobbes means something of unknown scientific param- 
eters that functions as a medium through which people know that God is pres- 
ent and through which God expresses His will.96 For Hobbes, to say that one 
saw an angel is ultimately synonymous with saying that one had ‘Accidents of 
the brain’. Though he thereby rejects the scholastic understanding of ‘angel’ as 
an incorporeal substance, he considers his (re)definition of ‘angel’, however 
reductionistic, to be within its proper meaning as the messenger of God, in so 
far as these sensual ‘Accidents of the brain’ are attributed to some supernatural 
intervention of God. As pointed out in the previous section, this last resort to 
the almighty hand of God betrays a compromising character which accompa- 
nies his avowedly anti-scholastic, generally rationalistic stance when reading 
the Bible. This character is exemplified again here in the Latin version's revised 
evaluation of the divine voice from between the Cherubim as an angel. 

2. The Voice at Sinai Spinoza’s interpretation of the revelation at Mount 
Sinai in §§. 1121397 of chapter 1 provides evidence from yet a different angle 
that his aim was to speak out about the tension between reason and the Bible, 
about which Hobbes repeatedly avoids making a clear statement, preferring 
implicit rhetoric. 

At the beginning of this series of three passages, Spinoza mentions ‘the 
opinion of some Jews’, according to which: 


the words of the Decalogue were not pronounced by God, but that the 
Israelites heard only a noise without distinct words, and whilst this con- 
tinued, they conceived the laws of the Decalogue in their own minds 
alone.68 


Spinoza says he was at one time inclined to believe this view because it seemed 
to explain why there were textual differences between the Ten Commandments 
as recorded in Exod. 20 and those recorded in Deut. 5. The question that prob- 
ably concerns Spinoza is this: Can another, purely intellectual medium of rev- 
elation that differs from the sensory perceptions of the body be inferred from 
the process through which the Ten Commandments were revealed? Spinoza 
has in mind some Jewish sources that suggest that the commandments were 
perceived directly by the Israelites’ minds. Spinoza answers this question in 


66 See avove, p. 251 and thereafter. 

67 This corresponds to pp. 18-19 of the Gebhardt edition and to pp. 84-88 of the PUF edition. 

68 Spinoza, rrp, 1, §. 1, p. 18/pp. 84-86: ‘Verba Decalogi ex opinione quorundam Judaeorum 
non fuerunt a Deo prolata, sed putant, quod Israelitae strepitum tantum audiverunt, nulla 
quidem verba proferentem, atque eo durante leges Decalogi pura mente perceperunt? 
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the negative by interpreting Deut. 5:4 as an exchange of concepts through the 
medium of two bodies.5? 

Joél understood this conclusion by Spinoza to bea criticism of Maimonides,”° 
but it can also be read as a response to a Hobbesian type of hermeneutics. 
According to Joél, Spinoza intends to make a ‘principal attack’ (Hauptschlag) 
on this medieval philosophic giant in this passage of the rrp by examining 
his forerunner's arguments line by line." By comparing the texts of both phi- 
losophers in detail, Joël comes to the conclusion that Spinoza's final purpose 
was to subvert ‘the entire work of Maimonides’, that is, that the teachings of 
Moses in their main tenet support the incorporeal view of God. Opposing this 
thesis, Spinoza attempts to persuade his readers to acknowledge the contrary: 
that in Scripture God did speak, an activity which presupposes corporality.7? 
Spinoza contests, in Joél’s view, Maimonides's premise that Scripture needs 
to be interpreted in a way that is compatible with an incorporeal concept of 
God. In so far as this premise is concerned, Maimonides's interpretative atti- 
tude overlaps significantly with that of Hobbes. A principle highly similar 
to that of Maimonides is observable when the English philosopher writes 
about the way in which God spoke to the sovereign prophets: ‘To say God spake 
or appeared as he is in his own nature, is to deny his Infinitenesse, Invisibility, 
Incomprehensibility'7? 

Quite contrary to his predecessors' interpretative stance, Spinoza tries to 
demonstrate the incongruities inevitably caused by presuming that everything 
stated in the Bible must be in harmony with reason, and that when some phrase 
appears to break that harmony, it must either be interpreted rationally so that 


69 _ See above, p. 263. 

70 Joël, Spinoza's Theologisch-Politischer Traktat, pp. 24-26; for a similar view, see also 
Gebhardt, ‘Kommentar zum Tractatus theologico-politicus’, pp. 7-8. 

71 Joël, Spinoza's Theologisch-Politischer Traktat, p. 24: ‘Eine eigentliche Widerlegung des 
Maimonides versucht Spinoza da, wo auch jener Schwierigkeiten findet, nämlich bei 
dem Vorgange am Sinai. Hier glaubt Spinoza einen Hauptschlag thun zu kónnen und 
zwar, indem er Schritt für Schritt das bezügliche Capitel des More Nebuchim mit seinen 
Bemerkungen begleitet. 

72 Joël, Spinoza's Theologisch-Politischer Traktat, p. 26: "Weil er die ganze Arbeit des 
Maimonides, dass Gott nach dem Hauptsinn der mosaischen Lehre als unkörperlich zu 
fassen sei, umstossen und darauf zurückkommen will, dass nach der Schrift Gott wirklich 
gesprochen habe: 

73 Hobbes, Leviathan, 36, p. 228/p. 668. See above, p. 256 and thereafter. 
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the incongruence disappears, or be admitted to be beyond human understand- 
ing. Through examining the biblical narrative of the Sinaic legislation, Spinoza 
indirectly questions one component of that assumption—namely, the legiti- 
macy of assuming that the Israelites in the Old Testament were striving for 
a metaphysically supreme knowledge of God, and that God was intending to 
give that knowledge to them. According to Spinoza, the difficulty of main- 
taining such an assumption becomes even more obvious once it is accepted 
that the voice created by God literally carried the Commandments through 
the air: 


it seems quite alien to reason to assert that a created thing, dependent on 
God in the same way as other created things, should be able to express or 
display, factually or verbally, through its own individuality, God’s essence 
or existence, declaring in the first person, ‘I am the Lord your God’, etc.”* 


Spinoza states that he fails to see how the desire of the Israelites was met 
through a created voice when they previously knew nothing of God but His 
name and desired to speak to Him only to be assured of His existence. For 
such a medium is, to be precise, ‘no more related to God than are other created 
things and does not pertain to the nature of God’.”> But the biblical narrative 
of that scene at Sinai does not mention such scepticism among the Hebrews. 
Does this incongruity not rather suggest—to paraphrase Spinoza’s argument— 
that it is wrong to assume the grade of the biblical Israelites’ expectation was 
so metaphysically sophisticated? 

Moreover, the philosopher points out that the Bible itself narrates on a 
premise which from his philosophical point of view is not always precise. He 
writes: 


74 Spinoza, TTP, 1, §. 12, p. 18/p. 86: Verum enimvero nec hoc modo omnis tollitur difficultas. 
Nam non parum a ratione alienum videtur statuere, quod res creata, a Deo eodem modo 
ac reliquae dependens, essentiam aut existentiam Dei re aut verbis exprimere aut expli- 
care per suam personam posset, nempe dicendo in prima persona, ego sum Jehova Deus 
tuus etc.’ 

75 Spinoza, TTP, 1, §. 12, p. 18/p. 86: ‘At qui Dei nihil praeter nomen antea noverant et ipsum 
alloqui cupiebant, ut de ejus existentia certi fierent, non video, quomodo eorum petitioni 
satisfactum fuit per creaturam (quae ad Deum non magis quam reliqua creata refertur et 
ad Dei naturam non pertinet), quae diceret, ego sum Deus.’ 
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it seems that the Scriptures do indisputably indicate that God Himself 
spoke (for which purpose He descended from Heaven to Mount Sinai), 
and that the Jews not only heard Him speaking but also the chief men 
among them did see Him (Exod. 24).”6 


That is to say, the Bible itself apparently attributes physical movement and 
visibility to God. Spinoza continues by pointing out that even the law of Moses 
never uses any formulation that would make the incorporeality and invisibility 
of God indubitable to everyone; it does not go beyond stating simply that God 
exists and should be believed and worshipped.” A further example given by 
Spinoza is the prohibition against idolatry in the Bible. He points out that to 
carve or to paint any representation of God was forbidden because the Jews 
‘had never seen God's image, so they could not make any’. Therefore, if they 
had dared to produce one it would not have been a representation of God, 
but of some other creation that they must have already seen. Accordingly, by 
worshipping God through that image, their minds would be diverted from the 
true God to that artificial creation”? In Spinoza's view, then, the prohibition of 
idolatry in the Books of Moses stemmed not from the (singularly correct) rea- 
soning that God is incorporeal and invisible, but from the fact of imbecillitas 
humana, i.e. that no human had ever been able to see God and live. Regarding 
this point, Spinoza considers that Scripture itself was written clearly on the 
premise that God does have a form and, as such, is theoretically visible, even if 
not to humans. Otherwise, it would not have been stated in Exod. 33:17—23 that 
Moses beheld God's form while hearing Him speaking, but saw nothing except 


76 Spinoza, TTP, 1, §. 13, p. 19/p. 88: ‘Deinde Scriptura omnino indicare videtur Deum ipsum 
locutum fuisse (quem ad finem e coelo supra montem Sinai descenderit), et Judaeos 
non tantum eum loquentem audivisse, sed magnates eum etiam vidisse (vide Exodi 
cap. XXIV.). 

77 Spinoza, TTP, 1, §.13, p. 19/p. 88: ‘nec lex Mosi revelata, cui nihil addere, nihil adimere lice- 
bat, et quae tanquam jus patriae instituta fuit, unquam praecepit, ut credamus Deum esse 
incorporeum, nec etiam eum nullam habere imaginem sive figuram, sed tantum Deum 
esse eique credere eumque solum adorare. 

78 Spinoza, TTP, 1, S. 13, p. 19/p. 88: ‘a cujus cultu ne discederent, praecepit, ne ei aliquam 
imaginem affingerent nec ullam facerent. Nam quandoquidem Dei imaginem non vide- 
rant, nullam facere potuerant, quae Deum, sed quae necessario rem aliam creatam, quam 
viderant, referret, adeoque ubi Deum per illam imaginem adorarent, non de Deo, sed de 
re, quam illa imago referret, cogitarent, et sic tandem honorem Dei ejusque cultum illi rei 
tribuerent’. 
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the back parts of Him.”? Having pointed out these passages, Spinoza declares, 
‘So I have no doubt that here lies some mystery’.®° 

Borrowing the vocabulary of devout people (‘mystery’), probably with some 
wit, Spinoza raises the larger question of how to understand the components 
of Scripture whose literal sense contradicts reason. The question of whether or 
not the Bible really intends to teach people philosophy is, in fact, the under- 
lying theme of the first fifteen chapters of the rrp. Indeed, Spinoza returns 
to the issue of this ‘mystery’ at the end of chapter 14.8! His answer is that the 
voice that the Israelites heard at Sinai is precisely an example of the fact that 
the purport of the Bible is not teaching scientiae, or philosophically supreme 
knowledge of God, but obedience. The voice was by no means able to convey 
philosophically certain knowledge about God’s existence, but sufficed to incite 
feelings of admiration and obedience toward God. He then concludes that the- 
ology and philosophy are two totally separate disciplines and that the Bible 
principally concerns the former alone; as such, revelation leaves the liberty 
of philosophers to philosophize intact.8? His choice to take such fundamen- 
tal verses as Exod. 25:22 and Deut. 5:4 in accordance with their literal mean- 
ing is the starting point from which he shapes his course to this conclusion. 
This choice is not only in great contrast to the opinion of Maimonides on the 
incorporeality of God, but it also demonstrates a sharp contrast to opinions 
from the more recent past, that is, to the perspective of Hobbes, who declares 
the manner in which God spoke as either being ‘not intelligible’ or through 
angels. 

3. Media of Revelation, Imaginary and Real It is true that the reformative, 
rationalist aspect of Hobbes's biblical interpretation is shared by Spinoza and 
given more explicit expression. Like the work of his friend Adriaen Koerbagh, 
Spinoza's biblical interpretation further advanced the project to demystify 
the Bible and to reduce what it depicts into a series of scientifically explica- 
ble phenomena. According to Hobbes, God spoke with His prophets through 
"Dreams, or Visions, and these 'Dreams, or Visions' were, in sum, 'imaginations 
which they had in their sleep, or in an Extasie’®3 Spinoza comes to a similar 


79 Spinoza comes back to this point in the second half of chapter 2. 

80 Spinoza, TTP, 1, §. 13, p. 19/p. 88: Quare non dubito, quin hic aliquod lateat mysterium, de 
quo infra fusius loquemur. Hic ostendere pergam loca Scripturae, quae media indicant, 
quibus Deus sua decreta hominibus revelavit: 

81 Spinoza, TTP, 14, §. 12, p. 179/pp. 478—480. 

82 Spinoza, TTP, 14, S. 13, pp. 179-180/p. 480. See above, section 2 of chapter 5. 

83 Hobbes, Leviathan, 36, p. 227/p. 666. 
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conclusion. For example, he explains God’s revelation to the king Abimelech 
about Sarah, which Hobbes also uses as an example,?^ as follows: 


The voice heard by Abimelech was imaginary, for in Gen. chap. 20 v. 6 it 
is said, ‘And God said unto him in dreams’ etc. It was therefore not in the 
waking hours but only in dreams (namely at a time when the imagina- 
tion is naturally the most apt to form images of things which do not exist) 
that he could imagine the will of God.85 


Still more explicitly than Hobbes, Spinoza reduces Abimelech's holy dream to 
‘a time when the imagination is naturally the most apt to form images of things 
which do not exist’ and diagnoses Abimelech as having imagined God’s will 
in a dream. Indeed it can be asserted, albeit only from a schematic viewpoint, 
that Hobbes’s discussions of ‘imaginations which they had in their sleep, or in 
an Extasie’ roughly coincides with what Spinoza describes in his conclusive 
thesis as the imaginaria, the things that exist only in a prophet's imagination.96 

Yet the difference between Hobbes's and Spinoza's stances regarding pos- 
sible ‘mistakes’ in the Bible from a philosophical viewpoint again brings about 
an important consequence. The TTP suggests that Spinoza does not consider 
himself to be bound by an interpretative principle which Hobbes, it appears, 
takes for granted. This is the assumption that the sense of biblical passages 
mentioning the medium of divine revelation ought to be taken as according 
with and reducible to a scientifically explicable phenomenon or phenomena. 
If the literal sense of the passage does not satisfy that rule, it is not intelligible 
and the interpreter should stop there. 

This difference, though subtle, is important. It is visible, for instance, when 
Spinoza recognizes images and voices in the biblical text that were vera. For 
example, he classifies the angel that David saw standing between earth and 
heaven?" and another that stood with drawn swords in the way of Balaam?? 


84 Hobbes, Leviathan, 36, p. 227/pp. 663-665. 

85 Spinoza, TTP, 1, §.10, p. 18/p. 84: ‘Vox, quam Abimelech audivit, imaginaria fuit. Nam dici- 
tur Gen. cap. XX. v. 6. Et dixit ipsi Deus in somnis etc. Quare hic non vigilando, sed tan- 
tum in somnis (tempore scilicet, quo imaginatio maxime naturaliter apta est ad res, quae 
non sunt, imaginandum) Dei voluntatem imaginari potuit. In translating Gen. 20:6 as ‘in 
dreams’ in plural, Spinoza deviates from the Hebrew text (the BHS mentions no variant 
concerning this). 

86 Spinoza, TTP, 1, §. 7, p. 17/p. 82. The text is quoted above at p. 264. 

87  1Chr. 2116 (KJV): ‘And David lifted up his eyes, and saw the Angel of the Lord stand between 
the earth and the heaven, having a drawn sword in his hand stretched out over Jerusalem’. 

88 Num. 22:31 (KJV): ‘Then the Lord opened the eyes of Balaam, and he saw the Angel of the 
Lord standing in the way, and his sword drawn in his hand’. 
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as cases of revelation through ‘real images’? He does not seem at all con- 
cerned with offering an explanation in scientific terms about how it was pos- 
sible for these angels to walk the Earth. What matters in such places is ‘the 
sense of the narratives and the thought of the prophets’ (orationum sensus et 
mens prophetarum), as explained in the previous chapter. The sense of such 
passages must be ‘unearthed’ linguistically and philologically, without allow- 
ing implicit revisions by philosophical consideration in order to prevent the 
Bible seeming erroneous. This is what Spinoza understands to be the principle 
of Scriptura sola. An evaluation by ‘judgment and reason’ of this ‘unearthed’ 
sense is a separate matter, one to be undertaken independently afterwards. In 
contrast, Hobbes would have classified what appeared to David by the name 
of an angel as ‘something that could have been an accident of the brain or that 
God supernaturally allowed to happen in order to make His will known’. As 
Hobbes does not allow himself the option of explicitly acknowledging that the 
Bible says something philosophically incorrect, the only choice left available is 
to declare unintelligibility and to stop there. 

Their contrasting attitudes towards this ‘real’ medium of revelation are also 
reflected in the different ways that they understand the meaning of Moses’s 
superiority to other prophets. Both Hobbes and Spinoza discuss Num. 12:6-8, 
the famous place in which God defends Moses against the criticism of Aaron 
and Miriam. Here again, the two philosophers employ highly similar sets of 
subsidiary texts.9° Yet their conclusions are dissimilar, representative of their 
opposing opinions. 


89 Spinoza, TTP, 1, §. 14, p. 19/p. 88: ‘Quod revelatio per solas imagines contigit, patet ex 
primo Paralip. cap. XX1., ubi Deus Davidi iram suam ostendit per angelum gladium manu 
prehendentem. Sic etiam Balamo. Et quamvis Maimonides et alii hanc historiam et iti- 
dem omnes, quae angeli alicujus apparitionem narrant, ut illa Manoae, Abrahami, ubi 
filium immolare putabat etc., in somnis contigisse volunt, non vero, quod aliquis ocu- 
lis apertis angelum videre potuerit, illi sane garriunt; nam nihil aliud curaverunt quam 
nugas Aristotelicas et sua propria figmenta ex Scriptura extorquere, quo mihi quidem 
nihil magis ridiculum videtur’ 

go Compare $8.17-19 of chapter 1 in the TTP (pp. 20-210f the Gebhardt edition and pp. 90-92 
ofthe PUF edition) with pp. 664—666 (according to the Malcolm edition) of chapter 36 in 
Leviathan. Both Spinoza and Hobbes refer not only to Num. 12: 6-8, but also to Exod. 33:1, 
'the Lord spake unto Moses face to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend' Spinoza addi- 
tionally mentions Deut. 34:10, ‘And there arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto 
Moses, whom the Lord knew face to face’. Hobbes's further New Testament references on 
angels—Acts 7:35, 53 and Gal. 319—are indirectly mentioned by Spinoza, too. Spinoza 
remarks, several lines later, ‘we read [in the Bible] the old law was coveyed by mediation 
of angel, not immediately from God’. 
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As seen above, Hobbes concluded that Moses differed from other proph- 
ets only with respect to the greater clarity of his prophetic visions. He thus 
relativizes the literal meaning of Num. 12:6-8 and Exod. 33:11. In so doing he 
relied especially on Peter's and Stephen's reiteration, according to which God's 
speaking to Moses at Sinai was ‘by mediation of an Angel, or Angels’ (Acts 7:35, 
53 and Gal. 3:19).® He employs essentially the same argument to neutralize 
Num. 7:89 in ‘A Review, and Conclusion’, too.?? These testimonies show that, 
according to Hobbes, divine revelation also occurred through visions to Moses, 
albeit clearer visions than the ones given to other prophets. 

Spinoza, on the contrary, understands Num. 12:6-8 as evidence that God not 
only gave Moses clearer visions, but also that He spoke solely to Moses with 
a real voice.9? Spinoza makes this point through offering his own annotated 
translation of the verses. According to his interpretation, Num. 12:6-8 indicates 
that God revealed Himself to the prophets other than Moses ‘in vision’, i.e. in 
“images and hieroglyphs’ (verse 6), and to Moses ‘even by vision but not with 
enigma, i.e. ‘vision without hieroglyphs’ (verse 8).%* Parallelly, God speaks to 
the prophets other than Moses 'in dreams'—i.e. 'not with real words nor with 
true voice' (verse 6)—but He speaks to Moses 'from mouth to mouth' (verses 
7-8). Spinoza cites Exod. 33:1 and Deut. 34:10 as additional supporting texts for 
his interpretation. Unlike Hobbes, Spinoza does not hesitate to regard Moses's 
ability to hear the real voice of God as the mark of his pre-eminence over other 
prophets. Spinoza's use of the New Testament reiteration of the revelation of 
the Sinaic legislation as 'by mediation of an angel' offers an additional example 
of his contrast with Hobbes. Spinoza employs the New Testament text that 'the 
old law was given through an angel and not immediately by God' not to deny 
that Moses heard a real voice of God, but to deny that Moses communicated 


91 Hobbes, Leviathan, 36, p. 227/pp. 664—666. 

92 Hobbes, Leviathan, ‘A Review, and Conclusion’, pp. 393-394/p. 138. 

93 Spinoza, TTP, 1, §. 17, p. 20/pp. 90-92. 

94 This clear contrast between ‘in vision’ (verse 6) and ‘even by vision but not with enigma’ 
(verse 8) is based on Spinoza's independence from the Masoretic vocalization and 
established biblical translations. The Hebrew words corresponding to Spinoza's 'in 
vision’ and ‘even by vision’ (respectively, ANSNA/BMR'H and NNINI/VMR’H) are vocal- 
ized in the Masoretic text in a mutually differentiated way (as bammar'ah and umar'eh). 
Correspondingly, established translations render the former word in verse 6 in such ways 
as 'in visione' (the Vulgate) and 'in a vision' (the King James Version), while rendering the 
latter word in verse 8 as ‘et palam' and ‘even apparently’. The word ‘vision’ thus disappears 
from verse 8, making it difficult to draw a contrast to verse 6, as Spinoza did. 
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with God directly through his mind, without relying on sensual perception.?5 
Such immediate, purely intellectual communication with God is exclusively 
reserved for Christ in Spinoza’s view. 

In his discussion of the medium of revelation and the prophetic superiority 
of Moses, Spinoza prioritizes literal interpretation. He deviates from the literal 
only when a passage reasonably requires it, such as when he argues that Deut. 
34:10, ‘Moses, whom God knew face to face’, should be understood as referring 
only to God's voice and not to an image, since Exod. 33:20 and 33:23 clearly 
state that Moses cannot see God’s face. Nevertheless, Spinoza’s deviation from 
the literal meaning is for the sake of logical harmonization between different 
biblical passages, not for the purposes of saving the Holy Text from making 
errors in philosophical viewpoint. In this respect there still is a distance from 
the Hobbesian type of corrective reading. 

Beginning with this deviation from Hobbes, Spinoza's analysis of the ‘media’ 
of revelation moves towards examining and limiting the extent of the author- 
ity that prophets can legitimately exercise on the basis of divine revelation. 
Spinoza's frank acknowledgment of the media that were vera as the literal 
sense of the text spares him from having to take recourse to transcendental 
concepts and unintelligibility when interpreting several key biblical passages 
shared with Leviathan. 

These very concrete interpretative choices pave the way for Spinoza’s con- 
clusion of epistemologia sacra.®® Its formulation makes no mention of super- 
natural elements, unlike Hobbes’s equivalent which relies on a dichotomy 
between supernatural and natural (or feigned) dreams and visions, between 
true and false prophets. In turn, Spinoza’s more naturalistic conclusion 
becomes the basis for further epistemological analysis regarding certainty and 
the accommodation of revelation, topics which serve to demonstrate liber- 
tas philosophandi in chapter 2 of the TTP, as traced in section 2 of chapter 5 
of this book. In comparison, Hobbes's dichotomic conclusion is consonant less 
with elucidating the relation between reason and revelation than with neces- 
sitating the role of the sovereign prophet. His conclusion ends in distinctions 
between supernatural and natural media of revelation, and between true and 
false prophets. Hobbes himself does not offer any viable method for discern- 
ment between true and false prophets, save by a decisionist judgment of sov- 
ereign prophets. They are the ones to whom God's will is exclusively made 
known in some way ‘not intelligible’ to anybody other than the sovereign 


95 Spinoza, TTP, 1, §. 19, p. 21/p. 92. 
96 Quoted above at p. 264. 
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prophets themselves. Hobbes's biblical interpretation can certainly be read 
as containing an implicit criticism of irrational elements in the Bible, but he 
never fully develops the idea of limiting the extent of the prophets’ authority 
in itself. These differences between the two philosophers, which are linked to 
their epistemological viewpoints, can also be found in another major point of 
convergence: their discussion of the Spirit of God. 


CHAPTER 8 


The Making of Hobbes’s and Spinoza’s Polarity (2): 
The Spirit of God 


1 Introduction: Similar Goal, Different Paths 


The biblical interpretations of Hobbes and Spinoza converge intensively 
on the subject of the Holy Spirit. In question here are the second half of chap- 
ter 1of the TTP, and chapter 34 of Leviathan, titled Of the Significance of SPIRIT, 
ANGEL, and INSPIRATION in the Books of Holy Scripture. The ways in which 
they group various meanings of the term ‘spirit’ in these chapters are remark- 
ably similar, and many of the biblical quotations they use are the same: Ezek. 
2:2, Gen. 1:2, Judg. 6:34, Exod. 31:3, Isa. 11:2, Job 27:3, Gen. 2:7, and Zech. 7:12. The 
last passage in particular is introduced by Spinoza in a way that suggests he 
was making a conscious attempt to offer an alternative reading with respect 
to some existing counterpart, as will be discussed below. Furthermore, they 
both pursue a deflationary project to demonstrate that such biblical phrases 
as ‘the Spirit of God’ and similar do not actually support belief in the existence 
of some supernatural agent that needs to be differentiated from what each of 
them regarded to be the media of revelation. 

However, their concrete paths to arrive at this goal differ in an interesting 
way. The difference between them not only generally concerns whether or not 
to acknowledge the Bible’s collision with reason's teaching, but more deeply 
touches on how to deal with the variety of such conflicting passages. The fol- 
lowing sections will first summarize Hobbes's argument on the subject of the 
Spirit of God in chapter 34 of Leviathan, and then proceed to compare it with 
Spinoza’s related argument. Divergence in their paths brings consequences for 
their designs of authority and liberty. This will be the subject of the last section 
of this chapter, which compares their conclusions of epistemologia sacra. 


2 Hobbes and the Spirit of God 
A deductive nature characterizes Hobbes's approach to the spirit. It is deduc- 
tive in the sense that a philosophical speculation on what the body and the 


spirit indeed are, and a comparison of these notions’ true meanings with their 
less precise usage among the uneducated, precede the analysis of particular 
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instances in which the word is used in the Bible. He starts the chapter by inves- 
tigating what he deems to be the correct understanding of the term ‘body, 
particularly through criticism of how the concept ‘incorporeal substance’ was 
used by scholastics to designate angels and especially the spirit. According to 
him, the body should be understood as ‘that which filleth, or occupyeth some 
certain room, or imagined place; and dependeth not on the imagination, but 
is a reall part of that we call the Vniverse’. The universe is, therefore, nothing 
more or less than the sum of bodies which also go by the name of substances, 
because they are subject to change depending on circumstances (such as in 
motion, temperature, smell, taste, etc.). Following the logic that body and sub- 
stance are synonyms, Hobbes declares that the term ‘incorporeal substance’ is 
therefore simply absurd. He finds it the same as designating something as an 
‘unbodily body’! which is sufficient proof of the emptiness of this scholastic 
notion. He also compares it to the analogy of a ‘square circle’ and points out 
that even the Bible itself never uses the terms substantia incorporea or substan- 
tia immaterialis.? 

The true meaning of the word ‘body’ offers Hobbes a vantage point from 
which to critically summarize the common understanding of the term. 
According to him, the universe is nothing more or less than the sum of all 
bodies. The common people do not call (invisible) aerial substances ‘bodies’, 
but use terms such as wind, breath, and spirits, as wind and breath are both 
translations of the Latin word spiritus. They employ the term ‘spirit’ correctly 
when they say ‘Vitall and Animal spirits’ to indicate gasiform components of 
the body of any creatures. But they conversely use the term spirit incorrectly 
when they apply it to illusory figments of the imagination, such as what they 
see in a looking-glass or in a dream. These have no real existence except as 
images in the brain when it malfunctions and experiences a sensory disorder. 
Hobbes believes that this incorrect comprehension stems from people's igno- 
rance regarding the true cause of illusions, and due to their manipulation by 
‘those whose knowledge they [give] much reverence’, such as pastors, as well 
as the scholastics who are in charge of educating pastors. Therefore, Hobbes 
concludes, the proper signification of the word ‘spirit’ in common speech is 
either ‘a subtile, fluid, and invisible Body’, or that which is ‘a Ghost, or [an] 
other Idol or Phantasme of the Imagination’ Furthermore, in addition to these 


1 That is, ‘Onlighamelijck Lighaem’, which Van Berckel chose to express the nuance that 
Hobbes tries to convey with the words ‘Incorporeall Body’. Hobbes, Leviathan (Dutch), 34, 
p. 406. 

2 Hobbes, Leviathan (Latin), 34, p. 183/p. 611: ‘neque illa [substantia incorporea] neque vox 
immaterialis in Scriptura Sacra usquam invenitur’ (a newly added part in the Latin version). 
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proper meanings, the term has numerous metaphorical ones. For example, it 
stands for the ‘disposition or inclination of the mind’, as a ‘spirit of contradic- 
tion’ that denotes the desire to oppose others, and as ‘an unclean spirit’ denot- 
ing an inclination towards uncleanliness. It can also be used to designate ‘any 
eminent ability, or extraordinary passion, or disease of the mind’. 

Obviously Hobbes does not make the distinction that a modern biblical 
scholar would between knowledge from an abstract, philosophical consider- 
ation and the historically developed text. Equipped with this philosophically 
examined list of the possible meanings of the word ‘spirit, Hobbes now turns 
his attention to Scripture and groups its usages of the phrase ‘spirit of God’ into 
the following seven categories: 


I. Its meaning as ‘a Wind, or Breath’. 
…as in Gen. 1:2, ‘The Spirit of God moved upon the face of the Waters’, 
and Gen. 83, T will bring my Spirit upon the Earth, and the waters shall be 
diminished" 

II. Its meaning as ‘extraordinary gifts of the Vnderstanding’. 
… Gen. 41:38, the word of the Pharaoh who was impressed by Joseph, 
‘Can we find such a man as this is, in whom is the Spirit of God?'; and 
Exod. 28:3, 31:3, and 35:31, in which the expressions 'the spirit of wis- 
dom' and 'the spirit of God' are used to denote the 'extraordinary 
Understanding' of craftsmen, who have been given gifts from God. This is 
also evident in Isa. 11:2-3. 

HI. Its meaning as ‘extraordinary Affections. 
… as in Judg. 3:10, 6:34, 11:29, 13:25, 14:6, and 14:19, in which ‘the spirit of 
the Lord' is used to denote the 'extraordinary Zeal, and Courage in the 
defence of Gods people' of Otoniel, Gideon, and other judges. Another 
example is ‘the spirit of God’ that came upon Saul (1 Sam. 11:6, 10:10, etc.). 

IV. Its meaning as ‘the gift of Prediction by Dreams and Visions’. 
.. as in 1. Kgs 22:24, the words of the false prophet Zedekiah to Micaiah, 
"Which way went the Spirit of the Lord from me to speak to thee?' 


3 Biblical quotes given in 1-v11 are according to Hobbes's. Cf. Gen. 81 (KJV): ‘God made a wind 
to pass over the earth, and the waters asswaged.’ As Malcolm points out, Hobbes changes the 
tense of the first verb without any support from the biblical text (see Malcolm's annotation on 
this quote in his edition of Leviathan, at p. 615). Van Berckel dares to follow Hobbes's transla- 
tion and tries to justify it by adding an interpolation in parentheses: ‘Ick sal mijnen Geeest (soo 
stater in de Gront-tale [‘it is written so in the original language']) over de Aerde brengen, ende 
de Wateren sullen verminderen.’ (Leviathan (Dutch), 34, p. 408). Cf. Gen. 8:1 (Statenvertaling): 
‘Godt dede eenen windt over de aerde door gaen, ende de wateren wierden stille. 
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V. Its meaning as ‘Life’. 
… as in Gen. 2:7, ‘God made* man of the dust of the Earth, and breathed 
into his nostrills (spiraculum vitae) the breath of life, and man was made a 
living soul’ See also Job 27:3 and Ezek. 1:20, 2:2. 

VI. Its meaning as ‘a subordination to authority’. 
… as in the words of God at Num. 11:17, ‘I will take of the Spirit, which is 
upon thee, and will put it upon them, and they shall bear the burthen of the 
people with thee’. See also Deut. 34:9, Rom. 8:9, and 1 John 4:2. 

VII. Its meaning as 'Aeriall Bodies. 
… as in Matt. 14:26 and Mark 6:49, in which the disciples supposed Christ 
to be a 'Spirit, having seen Him walking on the sea. 


In describing each of these seven categories, Hobbes has one main point: to 
prove that the term 'spirit of God' is never used in the Bible to indicate a ghost 
in the sense of an immortal non-physical being, such as that which could occa- 
sionally and temporarily take possession of someone.’ In his view, ghosts of 
this kind simply do not exist. The various instances in which the term 'spirit 
is employed in the Bible, apart from when it is used to refer to God Himself, 
should therefore not be understood as designating a ghost, but instead be 
attributed to one of the meanings he has compiled. To be specific, groups 1, 
‘a Wind, or Breath’, and v11, ‘Aeriall Bodies’ (and perhaps also v, ‘Life’), can be 
understood as variations of the sense of ‘a subtile, fluid, and invisible Body; 
the first of the two proper meanings of spirit discussed above. Groups 11, 
‘extraordinary gifts of Vnderstanding’; 111, ‘extraordinary Affections’; and vr, 
‘a subordination to authority’, are probably meant by Hobbes to be what he 
has indicated as ‘metaphorical significations’ of spirit. As for group rv, ‘the gift 
of Prediction by Dreams and Visions, this, too, can be interpreted as another 
metaphorical sense of ‘spirit’, but it can also be understood as a ‘Phantasme 
of the Imagination’, the second of the two proper meanings of the word. As 
Hobbes's example of the false prophet Zedekiah suggests, this category seems 
to be composed of cases in which biblical figures call ‘spirit’ what was actually 
a ‘Phantasme of the Imagination’. These cases make the following clear: the 
strategy of Hobbes is to demonstrate that biblical references to the spirit either 
indicate a real, physical form (which Hobbes’s materialistic world view allows 
some room for, i.e. aerial bodies or apparitions entering the brain via natural 
or divine stimuli), or metaphorically express the state of a person, such as their 


4 Gen. 2:7 (KJV): ‘formed’. 
5 Indeed, Hobbes adds to most of these seven terms a sentence to point out the impossibility 
of taking the examples he provides in the sense of a ghost as some incorporeal substance. 
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emotions and talents. Thus, ghosts, such as those that were imagined to walk 
around in graveyards at night, must be dispelled. 

Criticism of ‘Vain Philosophy, and the common superstition encouraged 
by it, is also the cornerstone of the section entitled ‘Angel what’ that immedi- 
ately follows Hobbes's discussion of ‘spirit’. Hobbes understands ‘angel’ from a 
highly rationalistic viewpoint, as mentioned in the previous chapter, arguing 
that angels are images occurring in visions or in dreams. Hobbes categorizes 
angels as ‘Accidents of the brain’, and in doing so, he admits a small but certain 
amount of space for God’s hand to operate. Some of these accidents, he con- 
cedes, might be generated in a supernatural way by God; for He, being almighty, 
must be able to cause these accidents to take place in order to make His will 
and presence known to selected men. This function is a necessary and suffi- 
cient condition for such sensual phenomena to fall still within the definition of 
‘God's Messengers’. In arguing thusly about the true nature of angels, Hobbes 
expresses his refusal to regard them as immortal beings like those depicted in 
paintings as incredibly beautiful winged men, women, and children. He criti- 
cizes the common view held by Jews’ and ‘Gentiles, who conceived of angels 
as beings who inhabited the outer world and who existed independently from 
the imaginings of the brain. These people believed angels to be made up of a 
‘material substance’, as they seemed to have a physical presence, and yet at 
the same time they also deemed them to be 'incorporeal, as they were not 
tangible beings. This illogical reasoning gave birth to the empty notion of an 
‘Incorporeal substance’. Following the same logic, Hobbes goes on to argue that 
the Jews (except the Sadducees) were also led to believe that angels were per- 
manent creatures of God. In actuality, however, the Old Testament itself does 
not provide any evidence of this idea.® 

Hobbes proceeds to prove this point by providing several biblical examples as 
evidence that angels are not distinct creatures—and he does so successfully, 
as far as the Old Testament is concerned. The first example is that the angel 
that appeared to Hagar signifies ‘nothing but God himself, that caused Agar 
supernaturally to apprehend a voice from heaven’? This was also the case of 
the angel described in Gen. 2221-12, who stopped Abraham from sacrificing 
his son. Likewise, the two angels that appeared to Lot (Gen. 19) were 'images 
of men, supernaturally formed in the Fancy’, and the angels that Jacob saw 
ascending and descending on a ladder (Gen. 28:12) were ‘a Vision of his sleep’. 
These angels are all declarations of God's will and 'save the labour of supposing 


6 Hobbes, Leviathan, 34, p. 212/pp. 624—625. 
7 Hobbes, Leviathan, 34, p. 212/p. 624. Cf. The Latin version reads: 'apparitio vocatur Angelus, 
quae facta est ad Agar per Vocem? 
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any permanent Ghosts'? The best example offered by Hobbes to support his 
functional definition of angels is the angel mentioned in Exod. 14:19. Hobbes 
considers it to be God Himself (giving Exod. 14:24 as a confirmation), who 
appeared in the forms of a pillar of cloud and of fire. The form of a cloud or 
a fire, which is far from ‘a Man, or Child of never so great beauty’? is yet fully 
compatible with the term ‘angel’ because ‘it is not the shape; but their use, that 
makes them Angels’.!° 

While the Old Testament examples are easily reinterpreted by Hobbes, 
examples from the New Testament are less compatible with his functional 
approach. It is difficult to explain many of the angels mentioned in these early 
Christian writings as results of some kind of brain activity. Hobbes is forced 
to admit that the words of Christ, ‘Go ye cursed into everlasting fire prepared 
for the Devil and his Angels’ (Matt. 25:41), as well as the words of the apostles!! 
imply that angels are understood by the Saviour Himself to be concrete and 
permanent beings. Hobbes maintains, however, that this and other similar 
examples do not prove these angels are also immaterial and therefore still 
do not support the position that there are beings which are permanent and 
incorporeal.? However, this is not enough to neutralize the New Testament 
verses that say what he does not wish to hear. 

How, then, does Hobbes cope with these contradictions to his working 
hypothesis? How does he rescue himself, when his strategy to classify all angels 
in the Bible as figments of the imagination is stretched to the breaking point 
by the depictions of angels in the New Testament? His response is to change 
the mode of the narrative. Instead of pursuing his previous arguments, he sub- 
mits to concepts which exist outside of the realm of reason and of rational 
investigation: 


Considering therefore the Signification of the word Angel in the Old 
Testament, and the nature of Dreams and Visions that happen to men by 
the ordinary way of Nature; I was enclined to this opinion, that Angels 


Hobbes, Leviathan, 34, p. 212/p. 624 (this phrase is omitted in the Latin version). 
Hobbes, Leviathan, 34, p. 212/pp. 626—627. 

io Hobbes, Leviathan, 34, p. 212/pp. 626—627. 

11 1 Cor 6:3, 2 Pet. 2:4, Jude 1:6, and Matt. 22:30 are given as further examples; Hobbes, 
Leviathan, 34, pp. 213—214/ pp. 628—629. 

12 Hobbes explains that this is due to the fact that fire cannot constitute a real punish- 
ment for something that has no mass that can be burned. It is important for him to insist 
here that these words are still not weighty enough to justify the concept of 'substance 
incorporeall' 
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were nothing but supernaturall apparitions of the Fancy, raised by the 
speciall and extraordinary operation of God, thereby to make his presence 
and commandements known to mankind, and chiefly to his own people. 
But the many places of the New Testament, and our Saviours own words, 
and in such texts, wherein is no suspicion of corruption of Scripture, have 
extorted from my feeble Reason, an acknowledgment, and beleef, that 
there be also Angels substantiall, and permanent. But to beleeve they be 
in no place, that is to say, no where, that is to say, nothing, as they (though 
indirectly) say, that will have them Incorporeall, cannot by Scripture bee 
evinced.!? 


This paragraph shows a pattern of thought that is typical of Hobbes. As seen 
above, while both the Old Testament and the scientific study of the nature 
of dreams and visions support the hypothesis that angels can be regarded as 
supernatural visions of the brain, several examples from the New Testament, 
including words said to be uttered by Christ Himself, undeniably testify to the 
existence of angels as permanent beings. In contrast to examples from the Old 
Testament, which can easily be understood logically, examples from the New 
Testament ‘extort’ from his ‘feeble Reason, an acknowledgment’ of, and ‘beleef’ 
in the existence of angels of this kind.* 

This contrast characterizes Hobbes's narrative. The question shifts from 
investigation to acknowledgment, from reason to belief, from chewing an idea 
over to swallowing the argument whole. When it becomes apparent to him 
that it is impossible to find a logical explanation or solution, he immediately 
introduces such keywords as ‘acknowledgment’ and ‘belief’, all related to sub- 
ordination to an existing authority. This authority appears to be that of God on 
the face of Hobbes's text, but it is, in truth, such divine authority as is repre- 
sented by the sovereign, as pointed out in chapter 6 of this book regarding his 
treatment of the Authority of the Bible. 

The same kind of shift from science to authority is evident in the succeeding 
part of Leviathan. The following paragraph is inserted next to the compilation 
of meanings of the term ‘spirit’, and in it Hobbes tells his readers what attitude 
to assume when none of the meanings provided apply: 


Other signification of Spirit I find no where any; and where none of these 
can satisfie the sense of that word in Scripture, the place falleth not 


13 Hobbes, Leviathan, 34, p. 214/p. 630 (the entire passage is omitted in the Latin version). 
14 See also Quentin Skinner, Reason and Rhetoric in the Philosophy of Hobbes (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1996), p. 405. 
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under humane Understanding; and our Faith therein consisteth not in 
our Opinion, but in our Submission; as in all places where God is said to 
be a Spirit; or where by the Spirit of God, is meant God himselfe. For the 
nature of God is incomprehensible; that is to say, we understand noth- 
ing of what he is, but only that he is; and therefore the Attributes we give 
him, are not to tell one another, what he is, nor to signifie our opinion of 
his Nature, but our desire to honor him with such names as we conceive 
most honorable amongst our selves.!5 


When instances of ‘spirit’ in the Bible do not link up with any of the meanings 
in his list—and neither the philosophical definition of the body and the sub- 
stance nor the metaphors that stem from the proper meanings of the word can 
help him—Hobbes considers those instances beyond human understanding. 
When encountering these passages, the only solution is to accept them on faith 
alone. And this faith ‘consisteth not in our Opinion, but in our Submission’. 
Hobbes's readers should submit themselves to the words as they are written 
and acquiesce to them, without trying to form any opinion or concept about 
what they mean, as this would be beyond the ability of any man. These words 
should be accepted as signs proving only ‘that God is’, but not ‘what he is’. 

The text of Leviathan, specifically the section on ‘inspiration’ that follows 
those on ‘spirit’ and ‘angel’, confirms this point about Hobbes’s method. Here 
again, an abstract, theoretical consideration about what ‘inspiration’ can 
mean precedes, and even determines, the analysis of the term’s concrete 
biblical instances. As he expresses it, ‘On the signification of the word Spirit, 
dependeth that of the word INSPIRATION’!® He begins by arguing that as 
spirit means aerial bodies (the first of the two senses that Hobbes includes 
in ‘the proper signification of Spirit’), inspiration could be understood cor- 
respondingly as ‘the blowing into a man some thin and subtile aire, or wind, 
in such manner as a man filleth a bladder with his breath’. This is, of course, 
absurd, because it would make a prophet similar to a balloon. Secondly, as 
spirit means a vision or an apparition occurring in the brain (the second of 
the two ‘proper signification[s]’), inspiration could also accordingly mean 
‘the blowing in of a Phantasme’. This is a strange turn of phrase, as an appa- 
rition or an illusion is not typically something that one associates with the 
actions of blowing or pouring into something. This is normally the character- 
istic of fluids or light substances. Having thus proven that both of the ‘proper’ 
meanings of inspiration are self-contradictory, Hobbes concludes '[t]hat 


15 Hobbes, Leviathan, 34, p. 208/pp. 614—615. 
16 Hobbes, Leviathan, 34, p. 214/pp. 630—631. 
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word therefore is used in Scripture metaphorically onely’!” This statement 
signals his working assumption: biblical instances of a word can and should 
be taken only in the senses compatible with the parameters internal to the 
concept for which the word stands. 

Hobbes provides evidences to show that any biblical passages in which 
‘inspiration’ is used can indeed be interpreted in a metaphorical way. For exam- 
ple, it is said in Gen. 2:7 that God formed man using dust from the ground and 
‘inspired into man the breath of life’!8 This means, according to Hobbes, noth- 
ing more than that ‘God gave unto him vitall motion. Many similar examples 
follow, but the most remarkable among them are those in which he applies 
this principle without hesitation to biblical passages believed to support the 
doctrine of the divine inspiration of the Bible. He argues that the passage 
‘all Scripture is given by Inspiration from God’ (2. Tim. 3:16) is ‘an easie meta- 
phor, to signifie, that God enclined the spirit or mind of those Writers, to write 
that which should be usefull, in teaching, reproving, correcting, and instruct- 
ing men in the way of righteous living’!9 Similarly, in 2. Pet. 1:21, it is said that 
‘Prophecy came not in old time by the will of man, but the holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Spirit’.2° This verse is quoted for example in 
article 3 of the Belgic Confession of Faith as the basis for the divine origin of 
Scripture,”! but it is explained by Hobbes to signify in reality only that they 
received ‘the voice of God in a Dream, or Vision supernaturall, which is not 
Inspiration’? 

The analysis above has exposed Hobbes's typical pattern of argument, in 
which he tries to disprove the hypothesis that the terms ‘spirit’ and ‘angel’ 
can be interpreted as a ‘substance incorporeall' and that the term ‘inspira- 
tion' means a transfer, in a literal sense, of such a permanent and immaterial 
being from God to a human individual. Consequently, it can be said that in 
Hobbes's interpretations of biblical passages, God plays only a modest role as 


17 Hobbes, Leviathan, 34, p. 214/ pp. 630—631. Emphasis added. 

18 Hobbes, Leviathan, 34, p. 214/p. 630. The whole verse in the King James Version reads: ‘And 
the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life; and man became a living soul’. Hobbes's expression ‘inspired into man the 
breath of life’ might not be from the King James Version but from the Vulgate, ‘et inspiravit 
in faciem eius spiraculum vitae. 

19 Hobbes, Leviathan, 34, p. 214/p. 632. 

20 This biblical text is according to Hobbes's quote in Leviathan, 34, p. 214/ p. 632. In compari- 
son to the King James Version, Hobbes substitutes ‘the Holy Spirit’ for ‘the Holy Ghost’. 

21 J.N. Bakhuizen van den Brink, ed., De Nederlandse belijdenisgeschriften in authentieke tek- 
sten met inleiding en tekstvergelijkingen, 2nd ed. (Amsterdam: Ton Bolland, 1976), pp. 72-75. 

22 Hobbes, Leviathan, 34, p. 215/p. 632. 
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the initiator of a causal chain. And yet Hobbes does not entirely expel Him 
from the scene; Hobbes calls Him back, as an authority that demands subordi- 
nation, whenever his rationalistic strategy faces a checkmate. This subordina- 
tion is what he calls ‘to captivate our understanding to the Words’, as already 
quoted in chapter 6.2? And yet, as has been discussed there, Hobbes eventu- 
ally reduces the content of such captivation to political obedience: the confor- 
mity of external speech and action to the sovereign's interpretation of 'the 
Words. This implication is indicated in his remark that our understanding and 
reason are captivated ‘when we forbear contradiction; when we so speak, as 
(by lawfull Authority) we are commanded’.*4 


3 Spinoza and the Spirit of God 


In devoting as much as half of chapter 1 of the TTP to the same subject of 
‘spirit’, Spinoza’s purpose overlaps considerably with that of Hobbes in chap- 
ter 34 of Leviathan. Though Spinoza does not specifically mention ‘substance 
incorporeal’ or its synonyms, his detailed analyses culminate in the demon- 
stration that common expressions, such as ‘to speak by inspiration of God’, do 
not signify the existence of any other medium of revelation beyond imagina- 
tio. This conclusion achieves a result similar to Hobbes's by disqualifying that 
scholastic notion. 

Spinoza’s method, however, differs from that of Hobbes. Spinoza does not 
start his investigation by reflecting on what ‘body’, ‘substance’, and ‘spirit’ 
mean from a philosophical point of view; rather, his approach to this subject is 
threefold. First, he investigates in which senses the Hebrew word nm (ruagh: 
‘spirit’) is used in the Old Testament. Second, he analyses what is meant by the 
expressions Dei (‘of God’) and Jehovae (‘of the Lord’), and what is meant by 
things relating to God in general. Third, after synthesizing the results of these 
two inquiries, he explains what mos m (spiritus Dei) and mv nm (spiritus 
Jehovae) consequently signify. As a philosopher, he could naturally speak vol- 
umes on the notions of body and similar things if he chose to do so. He chooses 
not to, however, most likely because he regards it as beside the point. His 
immediate interest is philological and rests on the text of the Old Testament 
and the Hebrew language. 


23 Hobbes, Leviathan, 32, p. 195/ pp. 578-579. 
24 Hobbes, Leviathan, 32, p. 196/pp. 578—579. 
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1. MN ‘Spirit’ The first question he addresses is the meaning of the word nin 


(ruagh) in the Old Testament. According to Spinoza, the most basic meaning 


of this word is ‘wind’. Various meanings derive from this etymological origin, 


and he classifies them into the following seven categories: 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


Breath (Aalitus) 


Ps. 1352177 ‘Neither there is any spirit in the mouth of the same [of the 
idols of the heathen}. 


Consciousness, or breathing (animus, sive respiratio) 


1 Sam. 30:12 ‘and his spirit returned to him’ is to be understood as 
meaning ‘he started to breathe again’. 


Courage, and strength (animositas, et vis) 


— Josh. 2:11 ‘neither did spirit stand firm hereafter in any man’. 
Ability and capacity (virtus et aptitudo) 
— Job 32:8 in the words of Elihu as he begins to express his opinion that 


opposes Job’s own, saying ‘surely the same spirit is in man’. Here, he 
uses it in the sense that wisdom is not to be sought exclusively among 
the old, for now he (Elihu) is discovering that it depends on individual 
ability and the individual capacity of the man. 

Num. 27:18 (about Joshua) ‘the man, in whom is the spirit’. 


Sentiments of the mind (animi sententia) 


Num. 14:24 (on the topic of the loyalty of Caleb, who unlike other 

Israelites remained faithful to God) ‘because he had a different spirit’. 

This is meant in the sense that his heart or mind was of a different 

disposition. 

Ps. 1:23 ‘I shall speak out my spirit to you’, that is to say, to speak one’s 

mind. 

Hence ‘spirit’ is used to denote a will, decision, appetite, or impulse of 

the heart (voluntas, sive decretum, appetitum et impetum animi). 

i. Ezek. 1:12 ‘to there where the spirit (i.e. the will) to go was, they 
went’. 

ii. Isa. 301 ‘and to pour the outpouring and not from my spirit’. 

iii. Isa. 29:10 ‘because God poured upon them a spirit (i.e. appetite) 
of dreaming’. 

iv. Judg. 8:3 then their spirit (i.e. impulse) was mitigated’. 

v. Prov. 16:33 ‘a man who rules upon their spirit, is better than a 
man who takes a city’. 

vi. Prov. 25:27 ‘a man who does not restrain his spirit’. 

vii. Isa. 33:11 ‘your spirit is fire, which devours you’. 
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— Furthermore, the word ruagh serves to express all of the dispositions 
of the mind, and even its emotional qualities (omnes animi passiones, 
et etiam dotes). For example, ‘a high spirit’ is used to denote haughti- 
ness, ‘a brought-down spirit’ humility, ‘a bad spirit’ hate and melan- 
choly, and ‘a spirit of wisdome; ‘of counsel’ and ‘of firmness’ mean to 
pertain to a wise, a prudent, and a firm mind, respectively. 

vi. Mind or soul (mens sive anima) 

— Eccles. 3:19 ‘spirit (i.e. soul) are the same in all’ (men and animals). 

— Eccles. 12:7 ‘spirit is returned back to God’. 

vil. Corners of the world, and the sides of something (mundi plagae, latera 
rei). 

— Ezek. 37:9 (in Kjv: ‘Come from the four winds [ruagh, in plural], 
O breath [ruagh, in singular]’). 

— Ezek. 42:16 (in kjv: ‘He measured the East side [ruagh]-) 


2. ‘Of God’ Next, Spinoza investigates what is meant in the Old Testament 
when something is related to God, or is said to be ‘of God’. He condenses the 
examples of things related to God or of God into five groups: 


I. Things that share the same nature as God and are almost a part of God. 
This is evident in phrases such as ‘the power of God’ (potentia Dei) and 
‘the eyes of God’ (oculi Dei). 

Il. Thingsthatareunderthe influence of God's power and that act on His com- 
mand. Thus, the heavens are called ‘the heavens of God’ because they are 
the chariot and the home of God. Similarly, Assyria and Nebuchadnezzar 
are called the scourge and the servant of God, respectively. 

nr. Things that are dedicated to God, evident in phrases such as ‘the temple 
of God’, ‘a Nazarene of God’, and ‘the bread of God’. 

IV. Things that are transmitted through prophets but cannot be fathomed by 
reason. In this sense the law of Moses is called ‘the law of God’. 

V. The use of ‘God’ to express a thing to a superlative degree (about altitude, 
deepness, etc.), i.e. the phrase ‘the mountains of God’ is used to denote 
extremely high mountains, and ‘the sleep of God’ a very deep sleep. 


The fifth group is the subject of an extended explanation by Spinoza. According 
to him, this mode of expression, i.e. to say ‘x of God’ when x is extraordinary 
in some measure, gave rise to a still broader usage of the same expression, to 
associate with God everything that surpassed the understanding of the Jews 
and whose natural causes were unknown at that time. Thus, miracles are called 
‘works of God’ (opera Dei). However, Spinoza’s opinion is that in reality, every 
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event in nature is the work of God, but the Jews only applied this expression 
to things which seemed remarkable to them in the framework of their own 
understanding and perspective. For this reason, the term ‘works of God’ was 
used to denote a wide range of unusual phenomena or things in nature, such 
as ‘the trees of God’ (arbores Dei) for unusually big trees. Only from this per- 
spective is it clear why in Gen. 6:1-4 some men are called ‘the sons of God; 
despite the fact that they engaged in sexual relations with women and gave in 
to their lust, actions which were undoubtedly impious. The Hebrews related 
these men to God simply because they were extremely powerful, and of great 
stature. 

3. ‘Spirit of God’ Combining his conclusions about the use of ‘spirit’ and ‘of 
God’, Spinoza now comes to explain the meanings of the phrases ‘the spirit 
of God’ and ‘the spirit of Jehova’ in the Old Testament. He places their usage 
into five major categories. The first four, as will be seen, bear great resemblance 
to Hobbes's explanation of these same expressions. 

The first group comprises examples which describe the spirit of God in 
terms of an ‘extremely violent, very dry, and fatal wind’: 


I. Extremely violent wind (ventum vehementissimum) 
‘For example, on nm "spirit of God" and mm mm "spirit of Jehovah’, 
signify nothing more in some places than an extremely violent, very dry 
and fatal wind, as in Isa. 40:7, 12 NAW nm nm “a wind of God blew upon 
him" i.e. a very dry, lethal wind; also Gen. 1:2: *and a wind of God" (or, a 
very powerful wind) “moved over the water"?5 


Spinoza's examples are Isa. 40:7 and Gen. 1:2. The former, which states that the 
‘Spirit of Jehova blew upon it, means that an extremely violent, dry, and fatal 
wind blew upon grasses and flowers. The latter, i.e. 'the spirit of God was mov- 
ing upon the water, denotes that an extremely strong wind was buffeting the 
water. This interpretation of Gen. 1:2 overlaps with Hobbes's. As seen above in 
section 2 of this chapter, Hobbes cites it as an example of the first meaning of 
the spirit of God in the Bible, specifically ‘a Wind, or Breath’. He argues that the 
expression 'the spirit of God' in this place does not indicate God Himself but 


25 Spinoza, TTP, 1, §. 25, p. 24/p. 100: 'Nempe mao nn spiritus Dei, et WY NN spiritus 
Jehovae quibusdam in locis nihil aliud significat quam ventum vehementissimum, sic- 
cissimum et fatalem, ut in Esaiae cap. XL. v. 7. 12 AAW mim rmn ventus Jehovae flavit in 
eum, hoc est, ventus siccissimus et fatalis. Et Geneseos cap. I. v. 2. et ventus Dei (sive ventus 
fortissimus) movebatur super aquam’. See also Akkerman's note 12 on this passage in the 
PUF edition of the rrp. 
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merely a wind. He justifies this interpretation by use of an analogy of the wind 
mentioned in Gen. 8:1, in which God called forth a wind to pass over the earth 
in order to hold back the water for Noah? This wind is said to be ‘of God’ in the 
sense that it was the work of God.?" 

The interpretations of Spinoza and of Hobbes stand in opposition to those 
of their contemporaries. Looking to Johannes Cocceius (1603-1669) as an 
example, his lexicon of biblical Hebrew classifies the usage of ruagh in Gen. 1:2 
as belonging to the group ‘the spirit of God, which is God’ (Spiritus Dei, qui 
est Deus). To demonstrate it as an example of that group, he translates and 
annotates the text as follows: ‘the spirit of God rested on the water [or was stay- 
ing on it as if protecting it], warming and holding its entire mass by His power, 
from which He intended to form the universe?? This shows that Cocceius 
understands the ruagh of Gen. 1:2 to be either God Himself or His power. He 
thus understands the concept as a supernatural phenomenon. Hobbes and 
Spinoza, by contrast, regard the same concept not as an extraordinarily power- 
ful being, but merely as a rhetorical expression to denote a natural matter in a 
metaphorical way. This naturalistic tendency is a characteristic shared by both 
philosophers. 

The following three groups specified by Spinoza also bear resemblance to 
Hobbes's explanation of the spirit of God. 


II. A great heart (animus magnus) 
‘It can also mean a great heart; for the heart of both Gideon and Samson 
is called in Scripture, 717” rm, “a spirit of God’, that is, a very bold heart, 
ready for anything.?? 


26 The original word in the Hebrew text of Gen. 8:1 is ruagh; however, in contrast to transla- 
tions of thesame word in Gen.1:2, most of the available contemporary biblical translations 
(including the Geneva Bible, the King James Version, the Luther Bible, the Statenvertaling, 
and Tremellius-Junius) render it not as ‘spirit’, but as ‘wind’. In contrast, the Vulgate trans- 
lates both Gen. 1:2 and 8:1 as the term spiritus. 

27 Hobbes, Leviathan, 34, p. 208/pp. 614—615. 

28 Johannes Cocceius, Lexicon et commentarius sermonis Hebraici et Chaldaici Veteris 
Testamenti: accedunt Interpretatio vocum Germanica, Belgica ac Graeca ex LXx. interpre- 
tibus (Amsterdam: ex officina Johannis a Someren; excudebat Abrahamus Verhoef, 1669), 
p. 798: 'spiritus Dei incubabat aquis, fovens continensque sua potentia totam massam, ex 
qua volebat formare tov xóopov'. 

29 Spinoza, TTP, 1, §. 25, p. 24/p. 100: ‘Deinde significat animum magnum; Gideonis enim et 
Samsonis animus vocantur in sacris literis r1 n3 spiritus Dei, hoc est, animus audacis- 


simus et ad quaevis paratus’. 
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III. 


IV. 


30 
31 


32 


33 


> Hobbes, too, quotes the characters of Gideon and Samson as examples 
of the third category, 'extraordinary Affections': In the Book of Judges, 
an extraordinary Zeal, and Courage in the defence of Gods people, is 
called the Spirit of God; as when it excited Othoniel, Gideon, Jephtha, 
and Samson to deliver them from servitude, Judg. 3. 10. [ Othoniel] 6. 34. 
[Gideon] 11. 29. [Jephthah] 13. 25. 14. 6, 19. [Samson ]'3? 

Virtue or force which is out of the ordinary (virtus sive vis supra 
communem) 

‘So, too, any virtue or force out of the ordinary is designated mm mna 
"spirit" or "virtue" of God, as in Exodus 31:3 O78 ma sms sons "and 
I shall fill him" (Bezael) “with the spirit of God" that is (as Scripture itself 
explains), with talent and skill above the common lot.?! 

> Hobbes, too, uses the same Exod. 31:3 as an example of his second 
group, ‘extraordinary gifts of the Vnderstanding’: ‘Where [Exod. 28:3] 
extraordinary Understanding, though but in making Garments, as being 
the Gift of God, is called the Spirit of God. The same is found again, Exod. 
31. 3, 4, 5, 6. and 35. 31.22 

The mind / life of a man (mens hominis) 

‘Further, mr nm “spirit of God" may mean the human mind itself, as in 
Job 27:3, 382 75x nr "and the spirit of God in my nose" which alludes 
to the passage in Genesis [2:7] in which God blew the breath of life into 
the nose of man.?? 

> Both Job. 27:3 and Gen. 2:7 are quoted by Hobbes as the principal exam- 
ples of the term spirit of God meaning ‘Life’: ‘Fifthly, for Life. Gen. 2. 7. It is 
said, God made man of the dust of the Earth, and breathed into his nostrills 
(spiraculum vitae) the breath of life, and man was made a living soul. There 
the breath of life inspired by God, signifies no more, but that God gave 


Hobbes, Leviathan, 34, p. 209/pp. 616-617: ‘Thirdly, for extraordinary Affections’. 

Spinoza, TTP, 1, §. 25, p. 24/p. 100: ‘Sic etiam quaecunque virtus sive vis supra communem 
vocatur il? NN spiritus seu virtus Dei, ut in Exod. cap. XXXI. v. 3. pbx nm ims RONNI 
et adimplebo ipsum (nempe Betzaleelem) spiritu Dei, hoc est (ut ipsa Scriptura explicat), 
ingenio et arte supra communem hominum sortem: 

Hobbes, Leviathan, 34, p. 209/pp. 614-615: ‘Secondly, for extraordinary gifts of the 
Vnderstanding: 

Spinoza, TTP, 1, §. 25, p. 25/pp. 100—102: ‘Significat deinde per Mm rm Dei spiritum ipsa 
hominis mens, sicuti in Job. cap. XXVII. v. 3. "DNA TON nmm et spiritus Dei in naso meo, 
alludens ad id, quod habetur in Genesi [2:7], nempe quod Deus flavit animam vitae 
in naso hominis’. Cf. Gen. 2:7 (KJV), ‘And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath [nishmath: not ruagh] of life; and man 
became a living soul’. 
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him life; and (Job 27. 3.) as long as the Spirit of God is in my nostrils; is no 
more then to say, as long as I live’.34 


Spinoza's analysis of the fifth and last group echoes Hobbes considerably 
less, however. Although it can arguably be said that Spinoza shares a com- 
mon goal with the English philosopher, he bases his work on an interpreta- 
tive premise subtly but clearly different from that of his predecessor. In other 
words, Spinoza's close study of this category makes his conclusion definite 
that Scripture excludes the possibility of understanding the expression 'spirit 
of God' (or its equivalents) to indicate any medium of revelation other than 
imaginatio. Naturally, one implication of this conclusion is that the scholastic 
identification of ‘spirit’ with ‘substance incorporeall’ lacks a biblical basis, an 
implication with which Hobbes must have agreed. Yet the remarkable thing is 
that Spinoza demonstrates this conclusion on the basis of a different type of 
rationalistic interpretation than that of Hobbes. 


V.  Thecasesin which spirit of God is used because of anthropomorphism 
‘Now, since Scripture, deferring to the weakness of the common people 
[vulgi imbecillitas], is accustomed to depicting God in the likeness of man 
and to attributing to Him a mind, a heart, the passions of the heart, and 
even body and breath, mm rm ‘the spirit of God’ is often used in the Bible 
for mind, i.e. heart, passion, force, and the breath of the mouth of God.2° 


Spinoza recognizes the cases in which the phrase ‘the spirit of God’ is to be 
understood not as a metaphor of something but unmistakably as some being; 
but at the same time he, unlike Hobbes, allows this being to mean some- 
thing that is philosophically incorrect. These cases are, according to Spinoza, 
the result of vulgi imbecillitas (‘the weakness of the common people’). With 
their insufficiently refined intellect, they have humanized God to such an 
extent that they have attributed to Him a mind, a heart, emotions, a mouth, 
and even agents through which he exercises His power. Spinoza explains this 
group of ‘humanizing’ attributes by dividing examples of them into five further 
categories: 


34 Hobbes, Leviathan, 34, p. 209/pp. 616—617. 

35 Spinoza, TTP, 1, §. 25, p. 25/p. 102: Jam, quoniam Scriptura Deum instar hominis depin- 
gere, Deoque mentem, animum animique affectus, ut et etiam corpus et halitum tribuere, 
propter vulgi imbecillitatem, solet, ideo ii rm spiritus Dei in sacris saepe usurpatur pro 
mente, scilicet animo, affectu, vi et halitu oris Dei’ 
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ii. 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


The mind of God (mens Dei) 

— The first and typical example of this is Isa. 40:13, ‘who has determined 
the spirit of God??6 This is to be taken as meaning ‘who except God 
Himself has determined His mind to will anything to be so?’ According 
to Spinoza, Isa. 63:10 is to be understood in the same sense: ‘and they 
affected the spirit of his sanctity with bitterness and sorrow’.3” 

The law of Moses (lex Mosis) 

— This derives from the first meaning (‘the mind of God’), since ideas in 
His mind were, so to speak, condensed into the law of Moses. 

— The first example of this usage is found in Isa. 63:11, ‘Where is (he) who 
has put within him the spirit of his sanctity?’38 According to Spinoza, 
the fact that this spirit conveys the law to Moses can be gathered 
from the wider context of the speech. 

— The second example is Neh. 9:20, ‘and you have given them your good 
spirit, or mind, to make them intelligent.°° Spinoza gives two reasons 
why this ‘spirit’ should be interpreted as denoting the law of Moses. The 
first is that the prophet is speaking here of the period of law, i.e. 
the Sinai legislation.*? The second is that the second half of Neh. 9:20, 


Spinoza, TTP, 1, §. 25, p. 25/ p. 102: ‘quis desposuit Dei spiritum (sive mentem)? Cf. Isa. 40:13 
(KJV): "Who hath directed the Spirit of the Lord’. 

Spinoza, TTP, 1, S. 25, p. 25/p. 102: ‘et ipsi amaritudine et tristitia affecerunt spiritum suae 
sanctitatis’. Cf. Isa. 63:10 (KJV): ‘But they rebelled, and vexed his holy spirit’. 

Spinoza, TTP, 1, §. 25, p. 26/p. 102: ‘ubi (ille) est, qui posuit in medio ejus spiritum suae sanc- 
titatis’. Cf. Isa. 63:11 (KJV: the whole verse): ‘Then he remembered the days of old, Moses, 
and his people, saying; Where is he that brought them up out of the Sea, with the shep- 
herd of his flock? Where is he that put his holy Spirit within him?’ 

Spinoza, TTP, 1, §. 25, p. 26/p. 104: ‘et spiritum sive mentem tuam bonam eis dedisti, ut eos 
intelligentes faceres'. 

In saying this, Spinoza is probably aware of the fact that at this place in Nehemiah, 
the events that took place in the wilderness are told in the following sequence: God 
guided His people by the pillars of cloud and of fire (Neh. 9:19)—gave them the ‘spirit’ 
(the first half of verse 20: the part quoted by Spinoza)—and gave them food and 
water (the second half of verse 20). Spinoza's point is presumably that in the context of 
this sequence, the first part of verse 20 ought to correspond to the revelation of the laws to 
Moses. Therefore, ‘spirit’ should be understood as signifying ‘the law of Moses’. This inter- 
pretation is justifiable, seeing that a highly similar sequence of events is also described 
earlier and in more detail in Neh. 9:12-15. There the text mentions God's explicit provision 
of the law: God guided His people by the pillars of cloud and of fire (Neh. 9:12) —gave them 
the law at Mount Sinai (Neh. 9113214)—and gave them food and water (the first part of 
verse 15). Neh. 9119-20 can be seen as repeating the same sequence of events using elegant 
paraphrases. 
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iii. 


iv. 


42 


43 
44 


45 
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‘to make them intelligent’, must also be an allusion to Deut. 4:6, in 
which Moses commanded his people to observe the law, saying ‘since 
it [namely the law] is your knowledge and prudence’! Besides these 
examples, Spinoza also offers Ps. 143:10. 

The breath of God (halitus Dei) 

— In the same way as they did with the mind, heart, and body, the 
Hebrews also attributed breath to God, and used the phrase the spirit 
of God to indicate this. An example is Ps. 33:6 (no text is quoted). 

The power, force, or virtue of God (potentia, vis, sive virtus Det) 

— The first example is Job 33:4, ‘The spirit of God has made me*?? Spirit 
here means ‘the virtue or power of God’, or, alternatively, it could be 
interpreted as ‘the decision of God’ (Dei decretum). 

— To explain his point, Spinoza refers to a psalm which seems to be Ps. 
33:6 (mentioned in the preceding catagory: ‘By the word of the Lord 
were the heavens made; and all the host of them, by the breath of his 
mouth’*’), Spinoza points out that the psalmist believed that ‘heavens 
were made by the command [ jussu]** and all their host [was made] 
by spirit or breath of His mouth; that is to say, it was created by a deci- 
sion declared, as it were, in one breath. 

— Aside from this instance, Spinoza also quotes Ps. 139:7 as another 
example. 

The sentiments of God's heart (affectus animi Dei) 

— The last category is for cases in which the phrase ‘spirit of God’ is used 
to designate all kinds of sentiments attributed to God. 

— The first example is in Mic. 2:7: ‘surely the spirit of God has not been 
constricted? [A]re these things His works?’*5 Here, ‘the spirit of God’ 
means ‘the mercy of God’ and (from this context) ‘these things’ can be 
correspondingly taken as implying ‘dreadful things’ (scaeva). 


Spinoza, TTP, 1,8. 25, p. 26/p. 104: ‘quoniam ipsa (nempe lex) est vestra scientia et 
prudentia’. 

Spinoza, TTP,1, §. 25, p. 26/p. 104: ‘spiritus Dei me fecit. Cf. Job 33:4 (KJV): ‘The Spirit of God 
hath made me. 

Quoted according to the King James Version. Emphasis added (see the following note). 
Spinoza takes 937 (davar) not in its basic sense as ‘word’ (as the Vulgate (32:6), the King 
James Version, the Luther Bible, and the Statenvertaling do), but more specifically in the 
sense of ‘command. 

Spinoza, TTP, 1, §. 25, p. 26/p. 104: ‘num angustatus est spiritus Dei (hoc est, Dei misericor- 
dia)? suntne haec (scaeva scilicet) ejus opera?’ 
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— The second example is Zech. 4:6, ‘not by an army, not by force, but only 
by my spirit-^$ This means ‘by my mercy alone’. 

— Other examples are Zech. 7:12 (discussed below), Hag. 2:5, and 
Isa. 48:16. 


Spinoza’s focus in arguing these points is on the question of how God and 
the world were perceived by the Hebrews as the original writers and readers 
of the Old Testament. He believes that their image of God was not always 
correct from his own viewpoint of the truth, and furthermore, that their mis- 
understanding stemmed from a lack of intellectual sophistication. He reads 
the biblical text as a fabric containing threads of a misguided way of thinking, 
and believes that this is evident in a wide range of expressions which show 
how the Hebrews misconceived God. It is clear that this approach has its roots 
at least partly in the humanist tradition, which promoted an understanding 
of the subtleties of language, an appreciation of historical backgrounds, and 
an appreciation of the differences that lie between present and ancient civi- 
lizations. And yet Spinoza’s method goes further. In fact, his originality (and 
the cause of the horror with which he was viewed by his contemporaries) lies 
in his frank assertion that the Hebrews’ humanized idea of God was due to a 
vulgi imbecillitas. He is able to make such a statement because it is clear to 
him that one can and must exercise one’s judgment autonomously and inde- 
pendently from what is stated in Holy Scripture. In another words, according 
to the internal logic of the TTP, he is authorized to do so in light of the defi- 
nition of prophecy given at the very beginning of chapter 1 of the TTP, as a 
‘certain cognition of something, revealed by God to men’ It follows from this 
definition that knowledge that is obtained through the natural light of reason 
can be called a prophecy.^? 


46 X Spinoza, TTP, 1, §. 25, p. 26/p. 104: ‘non exercitu, nec vi, sed solo meo spiritu. 

47 Spinoza, TTP, 1, $8. 1-2, p. 16/pp. 78-80. See above, section 2 of chapter 5. Further for 
Spinoza's distinction between sensus verus (‘the true meaning’) of the Bible and veritas 
rerum (‘the truth of the things’), see also Spinoza, TTP, 7, S. 5, p. 100/pp. 282-284: ‘deinde 
eas omnes, quae ambiguae vel obscurae sunt, vel quae invicem repugnare videntur, 
notare [debet]. Atque eas sententias hic obscuras aut claras voco, quarum sensus ex con- 
textu orationis facile vel difficulter elicitur, at non quatenus earum veritas facile vel dif- 
ficulter ratione percipitur. De solo enim sensu orationum, non autem de earum veritate 
laboramus. Quin imo apprime cavendum est, quamdiu sensum Scripturae quaerimus, ne 
ratiocinio nostro, quatenus principiis naturalis cognitionis fundatum est (ut jam taceam 
praejudicia), praeoccupemur; sed ne verum sensum cum rerum veritate confundamus, 
ille ex solo linguae usu erit investigandus vel ex ratiocinio, quod nullum aliud fundamen- 
tum agnoscit quam Scripturam: 
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Understanding the Hebrews’ way of thinking as flawed is not genuinely 
possible in the framework of Hobbes’s biblical interpretation. This is not sim- 
ply because he is reluctant to engage with the controversial question of the 
Bible’s authority and reason; more importantly, it is also due to the fact that his 
attention is occupied with reading between the lines for scientifically expli- 
cable phenomena, so he overlooks the peculiarities of the Hebrews’ concep- 
tual world, and ends up focusing only on physically relevant parameters. A 
typical example of Hobbes’s focus in this regard can be seen in the following 
passage, which, though principally discussing the words phantasma, pneuma, 
and angelos in the New Testament, rather than ruagh in the Old, nevertheless 
pertains to the same issue: 


[Leviathan, 34, ‘Seventhly, for Aeriall Bodies.’ | 

The Disciples of Christ, seeing him walking upon the sea, (Mat. 14. 26. 
and Marke 6. 49.) supposed him to be a Spirit, meaning thereby an Aeriall 
Body, and not a Phantasme: for it is said, they all saw him; which cannot 
be understood of the delusions of the brain, (which are not common to 
many at once, as visible Bodies are; but singular, because of the differ- 
ences of Fancies), but of Bodies only. In like manner, where he was taken 
for a Spirit, by the same Apostles (Luke 24. 37). So also (Acts 12. 15.) when 
St. Peter was delivered out of Prison, it would not be beleeved; but when the 
Maid said he was at the dore, they said it was his Angel; by which must be 
meant a corporeall substance, or we must say, the Disciples themselves 
did follow the common opinion of both Jews and Gentiles, that such 
apparitions were not Imaginary, but Reall; and such as needed not the 
fancy of man for their Existence: These the Jews called Spirits, and Angels, 
Good or Bad; as the Greeks called the same by the name of Daemons. And 
some such apparitions may be reall, and substantiall; that is to say, subtile 
Bodies, which God can form by the same power, by which he formed all 
things, and make use of, as of Ministers, and Messengers (that is to say, 
Angels) to declare his will, and execute the same when he pleaseth, in 
extraordinary and supernaturall manner. But when hee hath so formed 
them they are Substances, endued with dimensions, and take up roome, 
and can be moved from place to place, which is peculiar to Bodies; and 
therefore are not Ghosts incorporeall, that is to say, Ghosts that are in 
no place; that is to say, that are no where; that is to say, that seeming to 
be somewhat, are nothing. But if Corporeall be taken in the most vulgar 
manner, for such Substances as are perceptible by our externall Sences; 
then is Substance Incorporeall, a thing not Imaginary, but Reall; namely, 
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a thin Substance Invisible, but that hath the same dimensions that are in 
grosser Bodies.*8 


In this passage, Hobbes mentions the possibility of interpreting the disciples’ 
use of ‘angel’ in Acts 12:15 as denoting a being that was ‘not Imaginary, but Reall; 
and suchas needed not the fancy of man for their Existence’, and of interpreting 
the utterances of the disciples in this regard as following ‘the common opinion 
of both Jews and Gentiles’. Nevertheless, he voices this possible interpretation 
in a negative rhetorical context. He states that here ‘must be meant a corpore- 
all substance, or we must say, the Disciples themselves did follow the common 
opinion of both Jews and Gentiles, that such apparitions were not Imaginary, but 
Reall; and such as needed not the fancy of man for their Existence’ (emphasis 
added). This is to say, if that ‘angel’ mentioned in Acts 12:15 is not taken as ‘a 
corporeall substance’ (in the sense of an aerial body, like ‘spirit’ in Matt. 14:26), 
‘we must say'—here Hobbes implies such a choice is disgraceful—that the 
disciples of Christ themselves were contaminated by 'the common opinion of 
both Jews and Gentiles’. The focus of his following elucidation of this ‘common 
opinion' stays fixed upon persuading his readers that some of what the Jews 
and the Greeks called ‘Spirits’, ‘Angels’, and ‘Daemons’ may indeed be ‘real’, or 
gaseous bodies, created by God to declare His will. Although he thus concedes 
that they may be real and substantial, Hobbes emphasizes that it is exactly 
their being substantial, i.e. corporeal, which excludes the possibility of call- 
ing them ‘Ghosts’—for this name in ordinary speech implies incorporeality. 
His attention ultimately centres on the justifiability of the scholastic concept 
of a ‘Substance Incorporeall, which he regards as encouraging a superstitious 
belief in ghosts among the common people. This dominating interest does not 
allow him room to develop ideas on what the full spectrum of the ‘common 
opinion of both Jews and Gentiles’ is in its own right. It is precisely here that 
Spinoza's analysis of the ‘spirit of God’ is at its most colourful and eloquent, 
elucidating in detail the phrase’s anthropomorphic usages (group v above at 
p. 294) into five further subgroups (i-v). In comparison, Hobbes’s biblical inter- 
pretation is reminiscent of the excavation of Heinrich Schliemann, who dug 
right past the layers of significance in order to reach what he wrongly believed 
to be the original Troy. 


48 Hobbes, Leviathan, 34, pp. 210-2n/pp. 620-621. The whole paragraph is much abridged 
in the Latin version, but Hobbes's main point—the denial of the doctrine of substance 
incorporeal—remains the same. 
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Hobbes's and Spinoza's methodological contrast is clearly evident in their 
treatment of Zech. 7:12. In Leviathan, the verse is quoted just after Hobbes 
has concluded that God spoke to the prophets in no other way than through 
‘Dreams, or Visions. His purpose is to make it clear that so-called prophets 
speaking by the Spirit or inspiration do not constitute an exception to the con- 
clusion at which he has already arrived: 


[Leviathan on Zech. 732] 

So that generally the Prophets extraordinary in the Old Testament took 
notice of the Word of God no otherwise, than from their Dreams, or 
Visions; that is to say, from the imaginations which they had in their 
sleep, or in an Extasie: which imaginations in every true Prophet were 
supernaturall; but in false Prophets were either naturall, or feigned. 

The same Prophets were neverthelesse said to speak by the Spirit; as 
[Zach. 7. 12.] where the Prophet speaking of the Jewes, saith, They made 
their hearts hard as Adamant, lest they should hear the law, and the words 
which the Lord of Hosts hath sent in his Spirit by the former Prophets. 
By which it is manifest, that speaking by the Spirit, or Inspiration, was not 
a particular manner of Gods speaking, different from Vision, when they 
that were said to speak by the Spirit, were extraordinary Prophets, such as 
for every new message, were to have a particular Commission, or (which 
is all one) a new Dream, or Vision.^? 


Although Hobbes uses the phrase ‘By which it is manifest’, it is not entirely 
clear in what sense Zech. 7:12 is serving his argument, or how it helps to prove 
his conclusion. Presumably he understands the phrase ‘in his Spirit’ as mean- 
ing ‘in a vision, and correspondingly he has interpreted the latter half of the 
verse as a whole as meaning that ‘the law, and the words’ were sent by God in 
the form of visions, or dreams, which He caused ‘the former Prophets’ to expe- 
rience. This explanation in turn is consonant with what he has demonstrated 
in the preceding paragraphs (and this consonance is probably what Hobbes is 
trying to show), i.e. that the revelation of the law to Moses was explained in a 
vision whose clarity was greater than those given to other prophets. Therefore, 
he probably thinks due to Zech. 7:12 that ‘speaking by the Spirit, or Inspiration’ 
is just another expression of God's giving prophets a particular piece of infor- 
mation in the form of a new dream or vision. 

Zech. 7:12 is found among Spinoza's examples for v / v, the fifth group of the 
‘spirit of God’ usages (referring to the anthropomorphism), in its fifth subgroup 


49 Hobbes, Leviathan, 36, pp. 227-228/pp. 666—667. 
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(the sentiments of God's heart). He introduces this example quite emphati- 
cally, as he writes ‘Et hoc sensu puto etiam intelligendum esse v. 12. capitis. 
vit. ejusdem prophetae (‘In this sense, too, I think, we must understand 7:12 
of the same prophet’), instead of quoting it simply after ut or item. This raises 
the possibility that he might be commenting on Hobbes's interpretation of the 
same verse: 


Finally, mm n ‘the spirit of God’ is used in Scripture to express the sen- 
timents of God's heart, namely, His kindness and mercy, as in Mic. 2:7, 
mim nm xpn ‘surely the spirit of God’ (i.e. the mercy of God) ‘has not 
been straitened? are these' (dreadful) 'things His works?' Likewise Zech. 
4:6, m3 ox ^3 naa NN na xò ‘not by an army, not by force, but by my 
spirit alone’, that is, by my mercy alone. In this sense, too, I think, we must 
understand 7:12 of the same prophet: n81 mnn ns yinvn PAW vw o2» 
DNWRIN DuezÉin T3 omoi nu nbw WN DIT ‘and they their hearts 
hard as rock, so that they would not obey the law and the commands 
which God sent from His spirit' (i.e. from his mercy) 'by means of the first 
prophets.50 


Spinoza's reading of Zech. 732 embodies the key differences between Hobbes's 
and Spinoza's hermeneutic stances. Spinoza’s idiosyncratic, but in its own way 
assiduous, biblical philology, helped by his independent criterion of truth— 
that the Bible says something does not prevent him from judging it to be false 
and to be a consequence of vulgi imbecillitas—enables him to dig out from the 
soil of the biblical text such fragile objects as the ‘breath of God’. This ‘fragile’ 
implies such things which cannot truthfully exist but which nevertheless the 
Hebrews believed to exist, and are accordingly written about biblically as if 
they did, in fact, exist in the real world. They become easy victims of corrective 
interpretations: they could either be interpreted as, or forced into meaning, 
something physical (like ‘wind’), or taken to be a metaphor for another object 


50 Spinoza, TTP, 1, §. 25, p. 26/p. 104: "Denique mMm rm spiritus Dei usurpatur in sacris 
ad animi Dei affectus exprimendum, nempe Dei benignitatem et misericordiam, ut in 
Michae cap. 11. v. 7. NYY rm pn num angustatus est spiritus Dei (hoc est, Dei misericor- 
dia)? suntne haec (scaeva scilicet) ejus opera? Item Zachar. cap. rv. v. 6. n33 N91 YNI wb 
NMA DN "2 non exercitu, nec vi, sed solo meo spiritu, id est, sola mea misericordia. Et hoc 
sensu puto etiam intelligendum esse v. 12. capitis. VII. ejusdem prophetae, nempe n3 
DNW meii Paina mm nov WN main ns mnn ns PVA TAW VAW 
et cor suum constituerunt cautem, ne obedirent legi et mandatis, quae Deus misit ex suo 
spiritu (hoc est, ex sua misericordia) per primos prophetas. 
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or quality (such as extraordinary courage and excellency in a skill). They are 
only rarely unearthed intact. 

In fact, this straightforward recognition of the Hebrews’ misconceptions 
is characteristic of Spinoza’s biblical interpretation, as argued in the previous 
chapter. Yet still more important is that he recognizes in the language of the 
Hebrews further examples of what could be termed as ‘transferred’ meanings 
of the anthropomorphic usages of ‘the spirit of God / Jehova’. One example is 
the usage that signifies ‘the Law of Moses’ (v / ii, i.e. the second subdivision 
under group V, anthropomorphic uses of ‘Spirit of God’). According to Spinoza, 
the meaning of ‘the mind of God’ (v / i) is transferred onto ‘the Law of Moses, 
since it ‘explains, as it were, God’s mind’. In other words, the Hebrews devel- 
oped this group with this meaning because according to their understanding, 
the law was the essence of God’s mind and the wishes of God’s heart. Spinoza's 
story does not end with locating the expression’s usage symptomizing the bib- 
lical Hebrews’ intellectual primitivity (‘the mind of God’). A remarkable aspect 
of his philological attempt is that he goes on to collect, very assiduously, a vari- 
ety of cases in which the imagination of the biblical Hebrews produced an 
untruthful idea and elaborated it into still other, more complex concepts.” 

Subgroup v / v, the sentiments of God's heart as kindness and mercy, is 
based on a similar two-step process of misconceiving a subject and then 
transferring the misconception onto a still different notion. Under the term 
‘spirit of God’ the Hebrews improperly (as seen from the viewpoint of ‘truth’) 
believed that certain sentiments were embraced in His heart, and then they 
extended that false interpretation to characterize God as kind and merciful. 
For example, ‘surely the spirit of God has not been constricted?’ can be under- 
stood as an elegant way to express the feeling that mercy is abundant and 
never-ending in God's heart. Similarly, ‘not by an army, not by force, but only 
by my spirit’ signifies that His merciful heart alone is the most reliable source 
of security for humans. 

These examples are followed by Zech. 7:12. This is the verse from which 
Hobbes drew the conclusion (without any explicit explanation) that when 
the prophets’ declarations of divine will are said to be based on inspiration or 
being filled with the Holy Spirit, this means nothing other than that they had 
been sent a dream or a vision by God. Spinoza, by contrast, points out that the 


51 This could perhaps be compared with a use of decorative chopsticks as a hair accessory 
among some young European women. From the Japanese point of view, it is radically 
incorrect for them not to conceive of the sticks as a tool for eating. Yet considered from 
another point of view, the use of chopsticks as a hair accessory is creative in its own right. 
This and other examples of the ‘transferred’ use of chopsticks could theoretically be an 
object of study. 
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‘spirit’ in this verse can be understood in the same way as the two preceding 
examples, as indications of God's merciful sentiments. Deviating from many of 
the other contemporary available translations for 1152 (the Vulgate, the King 
James Version, and the Statenvertaling, among others, which render the phrase 
in question as ‘in spiritu suo’, ‘in his spirit’, ‘in sijnen Geest, etc.5*), he trans- 
lates it as ‘ex suo Spiritu’, and explains the sentence as indicating that God sent 
law and commands through the first prophets ‘from’ (or ‘out of’) His mercy. 
Instead of forcing the phrase into the physically explicable sense of ‘in a vision’, 
Spinoza considers how the world appeared through the eyes of the Hebrews, 
and he treats the language as a vessel conveying various forms of that world 
view. He also takes advantage of his knowledge of Hebrew to deviate from the 
standard interpretation options for the preposition -3. Taken not in the sense 
of in but ex, the preposition smoothly matches with the reading of the noun 
inn as signifying ‘sua misercordia’ so that the whole phrase now adds up to a 
coherent meaning: ‘from [or ‘because of’] His sentiment of mercy’. Spinoza’s 
interpretation here evidently serves the implicit goal shared with Hobbes, 
i.e. to explain all biblical instances of ‘spirit of God’ without referring to the 
conventional sense of miraculous, immaterial beings that convey information 
and authorization from God to a certain person. Spinoza also achieves that 
goal, because he ultimately understands such a ‘sentiment of mercy in God’s 
heart’ as a fiction existing only in the minds (and thus also the language) of the 
Hebrews. Spinoza, in contrast to Hobbes, succeeds in founding this conclusion 
on a better-articulated, more sophisticated philological basis. 


4 Conclusions from Epistemologia Sacra 


Spinoza’s analysis of the media of revelation on the one hand, and of whether 
or not ‘the spirit of God’ should comprise its own category on the other, led 
him to the following conclusion: 


We can therefore now assert, without reservation, that the prophets per- 
ceived things revealed by God by way of their imaginatio [non nisi ope 
imaginationis], that is via words or visions which may have been either 
real or imaginary. These are the only means that we find in Scripture, and 
we are not permitted to invent others, as we have already shown.” 


52 Cf. Zech. 7:12 (Tremellius-Junius): ‘spiritu suo’. 
53 Spinoza, TTP, 1, §. 27, p. 28/p. 108: Possumus jam igitur sine scrupulo affirmare prophe- 
tas non nisi ope imaginationis Dei revelata percepisse, hoc est, mediantibus verbis vel 
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The formulation non nisi ope imaginationis appears to be similar to Hobbes’s 
equivalent conclusion, in which the source of the prophets’ perception— 
dreams and visions—is paraphrased as ‘the imaginations which they had in 
their sleep, or in an Extasie’.5+ Even though the concept of imagination plays a 
key role, in reality there is only a partial resemblance between the two philoso- 
phers. While Spinoza makes it explicit that the prophets’ perception by means 
of imaginatio includes both ‘real’ (vera) and ‘imaginary’ (imaginaria) words 
and images, only the latter is referred to in Hobbes's formulation ‘imaginations 
which they had in their sleep, or in an Extasie’. 

Hobbes defines ‘imagination’ in general as a ‘decaying sense’. By this he means 
that an imagination is an impression generated from the excitement of sensory 
organs by some ‘External Objects,°° i.e. bodies that exist outside of the observer. 
The impression remains within the individual, with ever-decreasing vividness, 
after those objects have been removed or after the sensual organs have stopped 
their work (for example, after the eyes are shut).5° Hobbes explains dreams as 
an irregular variation with regard to this basic mechanism. Dreams are caused, 
he argues, not directly by externally existing bodies (because in sleep sensory 
organs are too ‘benummed to catch stimuli from them), but by some ‘distemper’ 
of inward parts of one’s own body, which triggers previously made imaginations 


imaginibus, iisque veris aut imaginariis. Nam cum nulla alia media in Scriptura praeter 
haec reperiamus, nulla etiam alia, ut jam ostendimus, nobis fingere licet. 

54 Hobbes, Leviathan, 36, p. 227/pp. 666—667. 

55 Hobbes, Leviathan, 1, p. 3/pp. 22-23: ‘The cause of Sense, is the Externall Body, or Object, 
which passeth the organ proper to each sense, either immediately, as in the Tast and 
Touch; or mediately, as in Seeing, Hearing, and Smelling: which pressure, by the media- 
tion of Nerves, and other strings, and membranes of the body, continued inwards to the 
Brain, and Heart, causeth there a resistance, or counter-pressure, or endeavour of the 
heart, to deliver it self: which endeavour because Outward, seemeth to be some matter 
without.’ 

56 For the concept of ‘imagination’ in general, see chapter 2 of Leviathan, ‘Of Imagination’. 
See in particular, Hobbes, Leviathan, 2, p. 5/pp. 26-27: ‘For after the object is removed, 
or the eye shut, wee still retain an image of the thing seen, though more obscure than 
when we see it. And this is it, the Latines call Imagination, from the image made in see- 
ing; and apply the same, though improperly, to all the other senses. But the Greeks call it 
Fancy; which signifies apparence, and is as proper to one sense, as to another. IMAGINA- 
TION therefore is nothing but decaying sense; and is found in men, and many other living 
Creatures, aswell sleeping, as waking. See also Hobbes, Leviathan, 6, p. 23/ pp. 78-79: ‘That 
Sense, is Motion in the organs and interiour parts of mans body, caused by the action of 
the things wee See, Heare, &c; And that Fancy is but the Reliques of the same Motion, 
remaining after Sense, has been already sayd in the first and second Chapters: 
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to reappear.?? He considers visions and apparitions to occur through a sensual 
process similar to that of dreams: such events are either dreaming something 
without being aware that one is in a sleeping state (especially likely to happen 
when the mind is occupied with fearful thoughts and the conscience is trou- 
bled), or an exceptional occurrence of dreamlike imaginations in a wakeful 
state (such as in those obsessed with ghost stories, for example, who are espe- 
cially timorous and superstitious).°* In short, Hobbes attributes the principal 
cause of imagination to stimuli from 'External Objects' while regarding a purely 
internal creation of imagination to be possible but irregular. 

Having made these general observations about imagination in Part 1 of 
Leviathan, Hobbes offers further analysis in Part 111, where he discusses ‘The 
manner how God hath spoken to the Prophets’. Here, the only examples of 
imagination Hobbes recognizes in the biblical text are those generated from 
inside the body of prophets in their sleep or in their ecstatic state and caused 
by God's intervention. Moreover, when the Bible mentions things that can 
be understood as 'External Objects, such as the voice of God speaking from 
between the Cherubim in Exod. 25:22 and Num. 7:89, he avoids, as has been 
shown, interpreting such passages to mean a real stimulus operating upon the 
observing body from outside. 

That avoidance is an indicator of the differing meanings implicit in Spinoza's 
and Hobbes's otherwise similarly worded conclusions regarding 'imaginatio / 
imagination’ The root of this difference lies in the fact that Spinoza's formula- 
tion includes what Hobbes did not see (or perhaps intentionally avoided seeing): 
'real' voices and figures. Precisely what, then, are the media of revelation that 
are ‘real’? For Spinoza, they consist simply of something which ‘certainly does 
not and cannot exist from the viewpoint of truth, but was nevertheless thought 
of as existing in the mind of the Hebrews and therefore is written in the Bible 
as if existing in the real world’ This category distinguishes the work of Spinoza 
from that of Hobbes, not only regarding his interpretation of ‘spirit of God’, but 
also with respect to ‘the media of revelation’ (to use Hobbes's expression, ‘the 


57 Hobbes, Leviathan, 2, p. 6/p. 17: ‘Dreams. The imaginations of them that sleep, are those 
we call Dreams. And these also (as all other Imaginations) have been before, either 
totally, or by parcells in the Sense. And because in sense, the Brain, and Nerves, which 
are the necessary Organs of sense, are so benummed in sleep, as not easily to be moved 
by the action of Externall Objects, there can happen in sleep, no Imagination; and there- 
fore no Dreame, but what proceeds from the agitation of the inward parts of mans body; 
which inward parts, for the connexion they have with the Brayn, and other Organs, when 
they be distempered, do keep the same in motion; whereby the Imaginations there for- 
merly made, appeare as if a man were waking’. 

58 Hobbes, Leviathan, 2, pp. 6-8/pp. 32-35. 
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manner[s] how God hath spoken to the Prophets’). Spinoza chose to consider 
the existence of such media and their status as vera not only within the physical 
world or realia, but also within the world as conceived by the Hebrews, within 
what ‘is narrated as and was believed to be realia’59 

Spinoza’s choice of topic and highly nuanced biblical interpretation work 
to correct the assumption that underlies Hobbes's reading of the Bible and 
causes his argument to flow into political logic represented by the theory of 
the sovereign prophet. It is, it seems, an assumption that natural reason is 
unable to answer questions about prophetic certainty, either by textual inter- 
pretation or by any other sort of intellectual exercise, or that any search into a 
firm set of criteria for that certainty would ultimately end in a chaotic diversity 
of individual viewpoints resisting any sort of universalization.9? This idea is 
expressed repeatedly in Leviathan, for example, when Hobbes asks, ‘How can 
a man without supernaturall Revelation be assured of the Revelation received by 
the declarer?', and answers by stating the validity of a revelation to be some- 
thing that ‘no man can infallibly know by naturall reason’.®! Likewise, when 
none of Hobbes's meanings for the 'Spirit of God' can explain a particular 
biblical passage, he states that the meaning of the passage ‘falleth not under 
humane Understanding; and our Faith therein consisteth not in our Opinion 
but in our Submission'9? Similarly, when his rationalistic interpretation 
results in a deadlock as he explains some difficult New Testament instances 
of the word ‘Angel, he declares that the Bible ‘extorted from my feeble Reason, 


59 Spinoza makes a distinction between realia and what ‘is narrated as and was believed 
to be realia’, i.e. sensory stimuli’s ‘representation’ in the form ‘adapted to the opinions of 
the Hebrews’. See Spinoza, TTP, 6, §. 19, p. 92/p. 266: ‘Igitur ad miracula Scripturae inter- 
pretandum et ex eorum narrationibus intelligendum, quomodo ipsa revera contigerint, 
necesse est opiniones eorum scire, qui ipsa primi narraverunt et qui nobis ea scripto 
reliquerunt, et eas ab eo, quod sensus iis repraesentare potuerunt, distinguere; alias enim 
eorum opiniones et judicia cum ipso miraculo, prout revera contigit, confundemus; nec 
ad haec tantum, sed ne etiam confundamus res, quae revera contigerunt, cum rebus 
imaginariis, et quae non nisi repraesentationes propheticae fuerunt, eorum opiniones 
scire refert. In Scriptura enim multa ut realia narrantur, et quae etiam realia esse cre- 
debantur, quae tamen non nisi repraesentationes resque imaginariae fuerunt; ut quod 
Deus (summum ens) e coelo descenderit (vide Exodi cap. xix. v. 18. et Deut. cap. V. v. 19.), 
et quod mons Sinai propterea fumabat, quia Deus supra eundem descenderat [...]; quae 
sane omnia non nisi repraesentationes fuerunt, adaptatae opinionibus eorum, qui eas 
nobis, ut iis repraesentatae sunt, nempe ut res actuales, tradiderunt: 

60 X See also above, section 5 of chapter 2 (p. 85) and section 2 of chapter 7 (pp. 261-262) . 

61 Hobbes, Leviathan, 26, pp. 148149/pp. 444—445. 

62 Hobbes, Leviathan, 34, p. 208/pp. 614—615. 
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an acknowledgment, and beleef, that there be also Angels substantial, and 
permanent.® Lastly, he declares that ‘in what manner God spake to those 
Soveraign Prophets of the Old Testament is ‘not intelligible’.®+ This last point 
makes it particularly apparent that Hobbes’s explanation of the notion of a 
sovereign prophet is accompanied by the supposition that the power of inves- 
tigation based on natural reasoning is limited. The concept of the sovereign 
prophet, or the decisionist criterion for the duty of obedience, emerges as the 
alternative solution to the limitations of reason. 

Yet it is also true that by quickly proceeding to declare an interpretative 
stalemate in such situations, Hobbes had attempted a far more limited range 
of interpretative options than those which Spinoza recognized as being pos- 
sible. An example is Hobbes's discussion of ‘Spirit of God’, analysed in section 2 
of this chapter. There, he recognizes only few options as available. He explains 
that the phrase ‘properly’ signifies either ‘a subtile, fluid, and invisible Body’ 
or ‘a Ghost, or other Idol or Phantasme of the Imagination’, while its ‘meta- 
phorical’ senses vary from ‘Disposition or Inclination of the mind’ to ‘disease 
of the mind’.® He occupies himself with the search for the scientifically grasp- 
able phenomena underlying the text, such as an ‘aerial substance’ (like CO3) 
or 'phantasme' (i.e. a cerebral disorder). This predisposition limits Hobbes in 
what he can, in fact, detect. If his method is compared to a radio, the receiv- 
ing apparatus of his biblical interpretation does not necessarily catch the full 
range of frequencies. In particular, it barely succeeds in giving proportional 
representation with respect to the range covering the category defined above 
as things that ‘certainly do not and cannot exist from the viewpoint of truth, 
but that were nevertheless imagined of as existing in the mind of the Hebrews 
and therefore is written in the Bible as if existing in the real world’. It is pre- 
cisely in the discussion of this category, by contrast, that Spinoza’s biblical 
analysis offers colourfully detailed interpretative options. 

The question that follows is what, exactly, had enabled Spinoza's per- 
ception of this category, which was evidently so vulnerable among his con- 
temporaries to interpretations which each believed to be theologically or 
philosophically correct. Based on the above comparison, two reasons can be 
given. The first and most important, which is somewhat paradoxical, is that 
Spinoza went still further in his rationalism than Hobbes. That, in turn, led 
him to the conviction that the truth of the things demonstrated by reason 
must be unconditional—that reason’s teachings can and should be accepted 


63 Hobbes, Leviathan, 34, p. 214/p. 630. 
64 Hobbes, Leviathan, 36, p. 229/p. 668. 
65 Hobbes, Leviathan, 34, p. 208/pp. 612-613. 
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as true, independently of what the Bible says.99 This conviction made it pos- 
sible for him not only to state frankly that the anthropomorphic usages of 
'Spirit of God' are the results of vulgi imbecillitas, it also enabled his reading 
of the Bible to stay free from the assumption that 'the sense of the biblical 
text does coincide, and must be understood as coinciding, with what reason 
teaches. The second reason is that Spinoza possessed a great (and perhaps 
unexpected) capacity to cope sensibly with fine variations in possible mean- 
ings, powered by his knowledge of the original language of the Old Testament. 
These factors helped Spinoza to find a range of alternative explanations with- 
out having to categorize all examples according to Hobbes's diametrically 
opposed classifications of either scientifically tangible phenomena or literary 
metaphors. 

These two factors, i.e. the firm refusal to have the philosophical truth diluted 
and an 'eye' for the intricate textual details, might be seen as mutually con- 
tradictory, yet they coexist in Spinoza's biblical analysis. And this has signifi- 
cant consequences for the question of power and liberty, too. The reciprocal 
independence of reason's teaching and the Bible’s meaning pertain directly 
to Spinoza's central rationale for the separation of philosophy and theology.°7 
Spinoza's assertions regarding vulgi imbecillitas, seen above, might give a rather 
opposing impression that he in truth subordinates the Bible to reason, but his 
thesis for separating philosophy and theology entails a demand to specify the 
sense of the biblical text independently from philosophical considerations and 
based only on a linguistic and contextual analysis of the text itself. His thesis 
is not meant to be a prohibition against employing reason and judgment to 
evaluate the thusly specified sense of the Bible. 

This point is clearly elucidated in Spinoza's criticism of 'dogmatists and 
‘sceptics’ in chapters 7 and 15 of the rrp. The ‘dogmatists’ (represented by 
Maimonides), who regard theology as ancillary to philosophy and accept only 
philosophically correct meanings to be the authentic sense of any given bibli- 
cal text, distort the Bible and attribute to the prophets ideas which they never 


66 This aspect probably contributed somewhat to Hobbes's utterance: 'I durst not write so 


c 


boldly’. On this utterance, see also Edwin Curley, “Ií DURST NOT WRITE SO BOLDLY” or 
How to Read Hobbes’ Theological-Political Treatise’, in Hobbes e Spinoza, scienza e poli- 
tica: Atti del convegno internazionale, Urbino, 14-17 ottobre, 1988, ed. Daniela Bostrenghi 
(Naples: Bibliopolis, 1992), pp. 497—593. 

67 _ Spinoza's course of argument in chapter 15 of the TTP, in which he concludes his sepa- 
ration thesis from refuting both Maimonides's and Alpakhar's interpretative principles, 


testifies to the centrality of the question. 
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would have imagined.®® If the sense of any given text cannot be established 
before the truth of the matter is established by philosophy, the ‘dogmatic’ 
stance would necessarily elevate philosophers to the status of ‘novel species 
of priests or pontiffs' (novum sacerdotum vel pontificorum genus) who ought 
to utter the final word in determining the sense of the Bible.® In contrast, it is 
also wrong to completely renounce reason and judgment, and this is the fault 
of the 'sceptics' (represented by Alpakhar). They regard philosophy as ancil- 
lary to theology and choose to accept everything that the Bible clearly states 
as truth solely on the Bible's authority. Their stance would result in an acqui- 
escence to the prejudices and misconceptions of the common people living in 
the ancient era, not to mention the vulgi imbecillitas."? Under this condition, 
philosophers could only develop their ideas in so far as the Bible, or, practically 
speaking, theologians as the experts on the Bible, would allow them. Opposed 
to both the 'dogmatists' and the ‘sceptics’, Spinoza's project for separating phi- 
losophy and theology critically concerns demonstrating a third way to specify 
the sense of biblical texts while retaining an adequate role for reason without 
falling into either extreme. His biblical analyses regarding the 'Spirit of God' 
and the media of revelation present such a demonstration concretely. 

It is not difficult to see behind Spinoza's references to the 'sceptics' and the 
'dogmatists' allusions to the Calvinist theologians and to Lodewijk Meyer with 
his Philosophia S. Scripturae interpres, respectively. It can also be suggested, 
albeit tentatively, that there is room to include Hobbes among the ‘dogmatists’. 
This is not to say that Hobbes's biblical interpretation should be seen as simi- 
lar to Meyer's. Such a reading would contradict explicit statements by Hobbes, 
who discourages ‘labour in sifting out a Philosophicall truth by Logick, of such 
mysteries’ of the Bible.” And yet the previous comparative analysis of Hobbes's 
biblical interpretation has shown that he predominantly takes the sense of bib- 
lical texts in a way consonant with reason, but when this strategy results in a 
stalemate, he switches the narrative mode from intellectual investigation to 
subordination to divine authority. This authority, in turn, is eventually reduced 
by Hobbes into the divine authority represented by the sovereign. This concept 
of the sovereign, or sovereign prophet, is in some respects reminiscent of the 
‘novel species of priests or pontiffs’ criticized by Spinoza as the inevitable con- 
sequence of the 'dogmatist' standpoint. Both Hobbes's sovereign prophets and 
the philosopher-popes of the 'dogmatists' are thelast word of the Bible's correct 


68 Spinoza, TTP, 15, §. 1, p. 180/p. 482. 
69 Spinoza, TTP, 7, §. 20, p. 14/p. 316. 
70 Spinoza, TTP, 15, S. 1, p. 180/p. 482. 
71 Hobbes, Leviathan, 32, p. 195/ pp. 578—579. 
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interpretation. Furthermore, they are both thought to be the agents whom rea- 
son teaches to obey. 

If this reading makes sense, it is here, again, that Spinoza’s criticism of spu- 
rious mediators of divine will—this time not theologians but ambitiously 
authoritative philosophers— potentially counters Hobbes's alternative con- 
cept of divine will's mediation. 


CHAPTER 9 


Ulrik Huber and the Hobbesiani: The Mediator 
Concept within Jus publicum universale 


1 Introduction: A Law Professor’s Mysterious Engagement with 
Theology 


Ulrik Huber (1636-1694) is yet another theoretician of jus circa sacra who was 
very sensitive about how the issue of immediate proximity to God could have 
implications in descisions regarding the right of the sovereign and the citizens. 
Belonging to the same generation as Spinoza, but based in Friesland, some 
distance from Holland, Huber observed critically how Hobbes’s political phi- 
losophy was received in the Dutch Republic. As a professor at the University of 
Franeker with a special teaching assignment for public law, Huber constructed 
a jural concept of sovereignty based on social contract theory that was in the 
same vein as Hobbes, but in many ways sharply opposed to this great forerunner! 
Huber’s objection stemmed especially from his sensitivity regarding God’s 
mediators, particularly the Holy Spirit, which he perceived to be under threat 
from Hobbes and his followers, including Spinoza, who were seen as irreligious 
rationalists. In this context, the ‘framework of mediation’ that has been traced 
in the present book offers the key to understanding the jurist Huber’s otherwise 
mysterious engagement with theological materials, as will be shown in this 
chapter. Huber’s criticism of the ‘Hobbesians’ leads him to present a counter- 
model for the mediation of divine will. His model is based on the Reformed 
tradition, but integrated into a public law theory of sovereignty, differentiating 
itself from the Voetians’ antipathy to the concept of sovereignty. The fruit of 
this combination is the idea of an internal right of conscience, a concept that 
comes very close to freedom of conscience as a subjective right. Thus, Huber's 
theory of jus circa sacra, developed in his life's work De jure civitatis libri tres, 
offers another proof for the centrality of the 'framework of mediation' as the 


1 Fora classical assessment of Huber's position within the tradition of social contract theory 
and his relation to Hobbes, see Otto von Gierke, Johannes Althusius und die Entwicklung der 
naturrechtlichen Staatstheorien: Zugliech ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Rechtssystematik, 
3rd ed. (Breslau: Marcus, 1913), especially pp. 112-113, 178. See also Noel Malcolm, ‘Hobbes 
and the European Republic of Letters, in Aspects of Hobbes (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2002), 


PP. 457-545 (PP. 526-527, 534). 
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crucial platform for the conceptualization and differentiation of the ideal rela- 
tionship between state, church, and individuals. 

Huber was born in 1636 at Dokkum, in the province of Friesland; he was the 
grandchild of a Swiss soldier, and the son of a secretary serving a rural munici- 
pality. From 1651 he studied liberal arts and then jurisprudence at the University 
of Franeker, and from 1654 at the University of Utrecht. In this city (at that time, 
there was an ongoing dispute between the Voatians and city patricians regard- 
ing the kerkelijke goederen), Huber experienced, as he later recalls, a religious 
‘rebirth’? In 1656 he departed for further study in Germany. After a short stay in 
Marburg, he arrived at Heidelberg and completed his doctorate there ‘in both 
laws’ in May 1657. Almost simultaneously (two weeks prior to being awarded 
his doctorate) the University of Franeker decided to employ Huber as a profes- 
sor of eloquence, history, and (for him, very importantly) politics in the faculty 
of arts. Huber thus began a journey back home, with a brief stay in Strasbourg 
to study under the tutelage of Johan Heinrich Böckler (161131672).^ Back in 
Friesland and soon married to a granddaughter of Johannes Althusius, Huber 
taught for eight years in the faculty of arts before moving to the faculty of law 
in 1665 as professor for institutiones; two years later he was promoted to profes- 
sor primarius of that faculty. The young professor Huber must also have gained 
a reputation outside of Friesland, for in 1670—incidentally the same year as 
the publication of Spinoza’s Tractatus theologico-politicus—he was contacted 
by the University of Leiden. In contrast to the actions of other Franeker profes- 
sors, however, Huber turned down the offer from Leiden and instead took on 
an additional commitment to teach jus publicum at the University of Franeker, 
accepting a corresponding raise in salary.5 


2 Ulrik Huber, ‘Historia vitae meae vernacule scripta ob certam rationem; in Recht en nut: 
Studién over en naar aanleiding van Ulrik Huber (1636—1694), ed. Theo J. Veen (Zwolle: Tjeenk 
Willink, 1976), appendix 1, pp. 247-264 (p. 251). 

See Veen, Recht en nut, p. 59. 

For the role of Bóckler and of the University of Strasbourg in the history of public law in 
its early stages of development, see Michael Stolleis, Geschichte des öffentlichen Rechts in 
Deutschland, 4 vols. (Munich: Beck, 1988-2012), 1: Reichspublizistik und Policywissenschaft, 
1600-1800, 2nd ed. (2012), pp. 100-102; idem, ‘Lipsius-Rezeption in der politisch-juristischen 
Literatur des 17. Jahrhunderts in Deutschland’, in Staat und Staatsráson in der frühen Neuzeit: 
Studien zur Geschichte des öffentlichen Rechts (Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp, 1990), pp. 232- 
267 (pp. 257-261). 

5 For the biography of Huber, see in particular Veen, Recht en nut; idem, ‘Inleiding’, in Ulrici 
Huberi: Oratio [111], ed. and trans. Fokke Akkerman, Theo J. Veen, and A. G. Westerbrink 
(Zwolle: Tjeenk Willink, 1978), pp. 1-15. See also Theo J. Veen, ‘Ulrik Huber’, in Zestig juris- 
ten: Bijdragen tot een beeld van de geschiedenis der Nederlandse rechtswetenschap, ed. 
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Shortly after Huber began to teach public law came het rampjaar 1672, a 
catastrophic time for the Dutch Republic that was caused by a simultaneous 
invasion by neighbouring countries. This triggered great upheaval and changes 
in members of the ruling class in many cities throughout the Republic. Het 
rampjaar marked the end of an era. While Spinoza passed away in 1677, Huber 
went further in his career. One of the products of Huber's teaching of jus pub- 
licum starting in 1670 was De jure civitatis libri tres.9 This small octavo book 
presented traces of its origin in university disputations and was dedicated to 
students who participated in such disputations— students who ranged from a 
grandson of Althusius (and therefore Huber's brother-in-law) named Christian 
Wilhelm, to young Adriaan Beverland, who later became one of the most radi- 
cal writers of the Dutch Enlightenment." Revised and enlarged throughout 
Huber's career at the university as well as at the Court of Friesland as council- 
lor (from 1679 to 1682), the treatise eventually grew first into the second edition 
of 1684 and then into the densely informative quarto book, published in 1694 
shortly after the death of the author. 

The central purpose of De jure civitatis is Huber's scholarly project, as 
expressed in its subtitle, novam juris publici disciplinam continentes? ('compris- 
ing a new discipline of public law’), to establish jus publicum universale as a 
‘new’ discipline. For Huber this meant that universal public law as the doc- 
trine of justitia (‘justice’ or ‘righteousness’) should be differentiated from its 


Theo J. Veen, P. C. Kop et al. (Zwolle: Tjeenk Willink, 1987), pp. 120-129; Robert Feenstra, 
‘Ulrik Huber’, in Juristen: Ein biographisches Lexikon von der Antike bis zum 20. Jahrhundert, 
ed. Michael Stolleis (Munich: Beck, 1995), pp. 300-301; Govaert C. J. J. van den Bergh, Die hol- 
lündische elegante Schule: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte von Humanismus und Rechtswissenschaft 
in den Niederlanden 1500—1800 (Frankfurt am Main: Vittorio Klostermann, 2002), pp. 184-187; 
and Theo J. Veen, ‘Ulrik Huber, in The Dictionary of Seventeenth- and Eighteenth-Century 
Dutch Philosophers, ed. Wiep van Bunge et al. 2 vols. (Bristol: Thoemmes, 2003), 1:457—460. 

6 Fora bibliography of Huber's works, see Robert Feenstra et al., Bibliografie van hoogleraren 
in de rechten aan de Franeker Universiteit tot 181 (Amsterdam: Koninklijke Nederlandse 
Akademie van Wetenschappen, 2003 - Bibliografie Franeker), pp. 47-106. The first edition 
of De jure civitatis libri tres (Franeker: excudit Johannes Wellens, 1672), no. 145 in this bibli- 
ography, is rare; the present book uses the 1673 re-issue, no. 146, as the base text (Djc1). The 
second and third editions used here correspond to no. 149, De jure civitatis libri tres: Editio, 
plus tertia parte nova (Franeker: apud Johannem Gyselaar, 1684 = Djc2), and to no. 150, De jure 
civitatis libri tres, novam juris publici disciplinam continentes [...| Editio tertia (Franeker: apud 
Henricum Amama et Zachariam Taedema, 1694 = DJC3). The 1698 (no. 151) and 1708 (no. 153) 
re-issues of this last edition were also consulted. 

7 Huber pjcz, ‘dedicatio’, sig. *2r-v. 

8 Quoted according to the third edition. 
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neighbouring discipline politica as the doctrine of utilitas (‘utility’). This 
design, which was set within the context of a gradual fragmentization of 
Aristotelian politics into independent branches of science, made Huber’s name 
indispensible to the early history of public law.? According to Huber himself, 
the idea of separation between public law and politica was once proposed by 
Grotius in the preface of his De jure belli ac pacis.” Yet it was Grotius’s very 
subject, namely the legal relationship between mutually independent sover- 
eign states, which prevented him from successfully completing this separation. 
Huber argues that the true object of universal public law should have been ‘an 
entity that the same tie of the supreme power comprehends’, namely relation- 
ships inside a sovereign state. That task had yet to be completed because many 
people were active in the conflated field of justitia and utilitas, but nobody had 
yet attempted to work on the concept of ‘pure politics’ (politica mera) except 
Lipsius, nor had anyone other than Huber himself attempted to work on an 
equivalent of ‘State law’ (jus Civitatis) in its pure form, that is, an ‘universal 
public law’)? 

Such intentions for disciplinary purification might give the impression that 
Huber aimed to be purely a jurist, but he was in fact a man of broad interests 
who loved digressing into various topics, and his knowledge of theology was 
particularly formidable.!? His treatment of jus circa sacra is accompanied by an 
exploration into early church history and doctrines of orthodox Calvinist theo- 
logians, with a corresponding emphasis that is more on the New Testament's 


9 Huber, DJC3, 1.1.1, §. 15. 

10 For more on this project to separate public law from Aristotelian politics, see especially 
chapter 4 of Veen, Recht en nut, pp. 100-159. 

11 See Hugo Grotius, De jure belli ac pacis, §. 57 in ‘prolegomena, ed. B. J. A. de Kanter-Van 
Hettinga Tromp, with new annotations by Robert Feenstra and C. E. Persenaire, assisted 
by E. Arps-De Wilde (Aalen: Scientia, 1993), p. 27. 

12 Huber, DJC3, ‘praefatio’, p. 4. As for the significance of Huber in the history of public law, 
see further Stolleis, Geschichte des öffentlichen Rechts, 1:291-297. 

13 Edwin Rabbie highly praises Huber in this regard. Having outlined Huber's criticism of 
Grotius's De satisfactione Christi—criticism which comprises part of the ecclesiology in 
De jure civitatis (i.e. section 4, book 1 of DJC3; see n. 14 below)—Rabbie writes: ‘A brief 
outline can only give a very inadequate idea of the force and depth of Huber's criticism 
of Grotius; I advise anyone who is interested in the juridical implications of Grotius's 
doctrine of satisfaction to read Huber's original text. This is not an easy task, owing to the 
author's intricate reasoning and at many places difficult style, but a very rewarding one. 
See Edwin Rabbie, ‘Introduction’, in Hugo Grotius: Defensio fidei chatholicae de satisfac- 
tione Christii adversus Faustum Socinum Senensem, ed. Edwin Rabbie, trans. Hotze Mulder 
(Assen: Van Gorcum, 1990), pp. 1—78 (p. 50). 
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doctrinal testimonies than on the subtleties of respublica Hebraeorum. The 
contents of the main chapters on jus circa sacra were eventually sandwiched 
into the final 1694 edition of De jure civitatis, flanked by two thick slices of 
theology—ecclesiology on the one hand, and the principles of discerning the 
authority of the Bible on the other. 

The exact rationale behind Huber’s engagement with theological sub- 
jects remains not fully explained. Epitomizing this engagement is Huber's 
vehement interference in a doctoral disputation held on 8 October 1686 at 
the University of Franeker under the authority of Herman Alexander Roell, 
professor of philosophy and theology. Freshly appointed after the attempt to 
hire Pierre Bayle had failed, this Cocceio-Cartesian professor from Germany 
let his nephew, Gisbert Wessel Duker, defend theses that applied Cartesian 
principles of reason and methodological doubt to theology.5 Huber's central 


14 From the first publication in 1672 to the third edition that appeared in 1694 shortly after 
the author's death, De jure civitatis was subject to extensive revision and addition. In the 
first edition, Huber allotted four chapters to the question of jus circa sacra: chapter 22 
was entitled De jure sacrorum, e variis quae proferuntur opinionibus una eligitur et firma- 
tur; chapter 23, Quo usus sententiae electae explicatur; chapter 24, Quo refelluntur diversae 
opiniones; and chapter 25, De ratione philosophandi Hobbesiana. In the second edition, 
another chapter was added to discuss the nature of the visible and the invisible church 
(chapter 24), and this was put at the beginning of the original chapters. The general 
introductory words on the question of jus circa sacra, which in the first edition were situ- 
ated at the beginning of chapter 22, were moved to the beginning of the newly inserted 
chapter 24. The rest of chapter 22, as well as chapters 23 to 25 of the first edition, were 
reorganized into chapters 25 to 27 of the new edition. Shorter additions and revisions 
of arguments were inserted into many parts of those chapters. In the third edition, as 
written in the main text, the original chapters of the first edition came to be sandwiched 
between two sets of chapters (designated as sectio) delving into theological questions. 
On the one hand, chapter 24 (of the second edition), on the nature of the church, was 
expanded into an independent 'section' consisting of eight chapters, titled De ecclesia 
(section 4). On the other hand, six new chapters were added as section 6, titled De prin- 
cipio cognoscendi divinitatem sacra scriptuae et fidei Christianae. Sandwiched between 
those two theological ‘slices’, section 5 elucidates the main issues of jus circa sacra on the 
basis of the preceding edition's chapters 25 to 28. Among them, chapter 28, in which the 
author refutes representative opponents, was split into two (as chapter 5, Quo refelluntur 
diversae opiniones in excessu peccantes; and chapter 6, Quo refelluntur sententiae in defectu 
peccantes). Additionally, one new chapter was added at the position preceding these two 
chapters (chapter 4, De monitis quibusdam et cautionibus prioris sententiae). 

15 On Röell (1653-1718), see BWN, 16:401-405; NNBW, 10:821-823. For the details of this 
controversy, see, besides Veen's Recht en nut, pp. 166-175, also the following literature: 
C. Louise Thijssen-Schoute, Nederlands Cartesianisme, 2nd ed., rev. Theo Verbeek (Utrecht: 
HES, 1989), pp. 131-133, 519, 526—531, 657, 671-672; Jacob van Sluis, Herman Alexander Réell 
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dissent was directed towards Duker's, and hence Róell's, thesis that ‘the divin- 
ity of Scripture, upon which its authority wholly depends, can be built only 
upon reason'!6 According to Huber, the principle that ‘what one perceives 
clearly and distinctly cannot fail to be true'—which certainly derives from 
Descartes—should not be applied to the interpretation of the Bible.!” All of 
the most prudent masters of the Cartesian method often warned that each dis- 
cipline should adhere to the principles familiar and innate to their own field, 
and that new methods should not be applied in jurisprudence or in theology.!® 
Huber asserts that he has taken the charge of refuting Duker's theses not only 
due to his obligation as a Christian, but also as a professor of public law.!® 

The Dutch political historian E. H. Kossmann comments rather doubtingly 
on the meaning of this fierce interference in Duker's disputation— stating that 
'its connection [to the subject matter of De jure civitatis] is not so obvious' as 
Huber himself wanted others to believe—while generally regarding Huber's 
achievements in the history of Dutch political thought rather highly, stating, 
‘Dutch thought evolved from Althusius via Spinoza to Ulric Huber'?? Theo J. 
Veen, who laid the cornerstone for modern scholarship on Huber, sees the rel- 
evancy of Duker's theses for Huber in the fact that Huber's jus publicum uni- 
versale was founded not only on the law of nature taught by reason, but also, 
importantly, on divine law contained in the Bible.?! Veen's view, however, is 
still not convincing enough. For even Hobbes, taken at face value, admits that 
the revealed law of God is equal, or even superior, to the law of nature as the 


(Leeuwarden: Fryske Akademy, 1988), especially pp. 59—79; idem, ‘Herman Alexander 
Röell’ and ‘Johannes vander Waeyen; in The Dictionary of Seventeenth- and Eighteenth- 
Century Dutch Philosophers, respectively 2:848-852, 10591061. 

16 "Scripturae divinitas, quae auctoritas ejus omnis nititur, aliunde quam ex Ratione non 
potest adstrui' Quoted according to Ulrik Huber, Positiones juridico-theologicae de auc- 
toritate Sacrae Scripturae quae extant apud Ulricum Huberum, in libro 1. ‘de jure civitatis' 
c. XXVI, nunc denuo excusae et aliquot positionibus ac antithesibus auctae, occasione cujus- 
dam disputationis inauguralis (Franeker: apud Henricum Amama et Zachariam Taedama, 
1686), Bibliografie Franeker no. 225, p. 7. 

17 Huber, Positiones juridico-theologicae de auctoritate Sacrae Scripturae, p. 17. 

18 Huber, Positiones juridico-theologicae de auctoritate Sacrae Scripturae, p. 15. 

19 Huber, Positiones juridico-theologicae de auctoritate Sacrae Scripturae, p. 9: 'Nec quic- 
quam a professione vitae alienum me facere arbitratus sum, ea non modo communi, qua 
Christiani esse gaudemus, sed etiam muneris mei, quatenus ad jus publicum spectat, 
cujus oeconomiam hae positiones ingrediuntur. 

20 E. H. Kossmann, Political Thought in the Dutch Republic: Three Studies (Amsterdam: 
Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, 2000), pp. 11 and 85, respectively. 

21 Veen, Recht en nut, pp. 170-173. The gist of his view is expressed also in Veen, ‘Ulrik Huber’, 
in The Dictionary of Seventeenth- and Eighteenth-Century Dutch Philosophers, 1:459. 
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basis of the principles of Christian states. The answer depends on what way 
these thinkers define natural and divine law on the one hand, and the relation 
of these two types of law to the postive laws of a state on the other hand. 

This riddle of Huber’s life and thought is highly relevant to the subject of 
the church-state relationship, given that Huber combines jus circa sacra theory 
and theology in his criticisms of Duker’s theses. His first pamphlet refuting 
Duker and Röell, Positiones juridico-theologicae de auctoritate Sacrae Scripturae 
[ Juridico-theological theses regarding the authority of Holy Scripture], starts 
with a long quotation from De jure civitatis (then the second edition). From this 
book Huber selected passages in which he had criticized Hobbes and defended 
the jus circa sacra’s boundary regarding unchangeable precepts of God.?? By 
integrating these passages mutandis mutatis into the pamphet, Huber marks 
Hobbes as the most apparent example of the negative effects arising from the 
expansion of the new method of philosophy into theology, particularly with 
respect to his absolutism and mockery of the Holy Spirit.?? Huber asserts the 
following: 


X. The mystery of Scripture is so profound and so far beyond appre- 
hension that it is more easy to harmonize what has been accepted from 
childhood with reason— which harmony very often breaks up, how- 
ever— than to relearn what has first been inculcated anew by means of 
reason. Experiences from all ages teach this. Not only the most learned 
but also the most simple are never safe and immune from infinite 
objections and scruples, if they have nothing else to rely on but reason. 
XI. It is from this reason that papists attribute the ultimate authority 
on earth to the church, and Hobbes to the sovereign of a state; Then 
what is that, after all? In [affirming] exactly what Hobbes superciliously 
denies [i.e. the Holy Spirit's testimony to the Bible’s authority], we have 
no reason to feel ashamed, in so far as we are Christians and Reformed. 
Neither shall we fear to be seen as apostates of Reason, as Hobbes loves to 
reproach us, nor to be teased by those who laugh at us. We, in thorough 


22 Bibliographical information for this pamphlet is given above, in n. 16. The quotation from 
De jure civitatis is, to be exact, from SS. 1114, 17-24, 26-27, and 36 of chapter 26, book 1 of 
the second edition (pyc2), which roughly corresponds to $8. 16-41 in 1-5-2 of the third 
edition (Djc3). 

23 Huber, Positiones juridico-theologicae de auctoritate Sacrae Scripturae, pp. 2, 3, and 15. 
Meyer's Philosophia S. Scripturae interpres (‘Eleutheropolis’ [Amsterdam]: [n. pub.], 
1666), too, is implicitly referred to on p. 13. 

24 Passages that Huber newly added to the pamphlet are marked in bold face. 
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conviction, should only care to despise them with more intensity than 
they do.?5 


Furthermore, Huber follows these paragaraphs with a detailed defence of the 
testimony of the Holy Spirit as the true basis of biblical authority, and rounds 
out his elucidation with the following argument:26 


XIX. We have introduced this sort of argument into the discipline of 
public law in the following way: when the certainty of Scripture and fun- 
damentals OF FAITH in the hearts OF BELIEVERS STEM FROM AND are 
impressed BY THE FORCE COMING IMMEDIATELY FROM THE DIVIN- 
ITY, it is manifest that CONFESSIONS ON SCRIPTURE AND ITS MAIN 
ARTICLES are subject to NO HUMAN AUTHORITY; This thesis could not 
be established with equal validity by purely rational statements.?" 


These pieces of text, showing Huber revising and adapting his argument to the 
context at hand, are important clues to investigating his self-understanding 
regarding the link. The texts already suggest Huber must have had thoughts 
more complex than just simple tactical reason, even if the foreign professor 
Róell himself failed to clearly recognize the rationale. True, it is well known 
that adversaries of Cartesian philosophy often attacked its sympathizers by 


25 Huber, Positiones juridico-theologicae de auctoritate Sacrae Scripturae, p. 3: ‘x. Tam pro- 

funda, tam inexpectata Scripturae mysteria sunt, ut facilius accepta ab infantia, cum 
ratione conciliemus, quod tamen saepius excidit; quam primo inculcata per eam recipi- 
amus, ut experientia omnium temporum docuit, tam in maxime ingeniosis quam in sim- 
plicibus, qui nunquam adversus infinitas objectiones scrupulosque tuti et securi forent, si 
nihil quam rationem haberent, quo niterentur. 
XI. Ideo Pontificii Ecclesiae, Hobbes Imperio civitatis ultimam in hoc mundo auctorita- 
tem adscribunt; quid igitur? quod Hobbesiani cum supercilio negant, id nos [adserere], 
quatenus Christiani et Reformati sumus, non est quod pudeat, nec verebimur, ne idcirco 
Apostatae rationis, ut Hobbes amat loqui, esse videamur, neque scommata inridentium, 
edocti illos fortius temnere, curabimus’ 

26 Passages that Huber newly added to the pamphlet are marked in bold face, and modified 
phrases are set in small capitals. Compare also with the equivalent in Djc3, quoted at p. 331. 

27 Huber, Positiones juridico-theologicae de auctoritate Sacrae Scripturae, p. 5: ‘XIX. 
Hujusmodi positiones in Juris publici disciplinam intulimus ea ratione, quod, si certi- 
tudo scripturae et summa fidei in cordibus credentium ex immediata vi divina oriatur et 
obsignetur, palam est, confessiones super scriptura ejusque capitibus nulli esse subjectas 
humano imperio; quod tam fortiter de professionisbus mere rationalibus adfirmare non 
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unfavourably associating them with the most radical branch of the new phi- 
losophy movement, which included Hobbes and Spinoza. And yet the loaded 
argument shown in those passages invites, beyond such a cliché, a further 
exploration of Huber's jus circa sacra theory, especially concerning the role 
of the concept of the Holy Spirit within that theory. 

The following sections of the present chapter will therefore analyse from 
this viewpoint the corresponding part of De jure civitatis, mainly on the basis 
of its third and final edition. The last section will compare Huber’s standpoint 
with that of his principal rival, Hobbes. These comparative analyses will reveal 
that Huber’s thought regarding jus circa sacra, evolving around the idea of an 
immediate rule of God (and thus offering another example of the ‘framework 
of mediation’), enabled him to grasp the equivalence, in the sphere of public 
law and politics, of taking certain positions on the question of authority of 
the Bible. 


2 Huber’s Version of the ‘Framework of Mediation’ 


Huber’s ‘On the sovereigns’ jus circa sacra’ (section 5, book 1 of the Djc3) starts 
with a sketch of various standpoints concerning this question, the status con- 
troversiae. Compared to Wtenbogaert's similar summary at the beginning of 
the same century?? Huber’s version communicates how the situation had 
shifted during these years, especially due to the emergence of the Hobbesian 
school of thought, as pointed out in chapter 2 of the present work.?? In total, 
five standpoints are enumerated by Huber, beginning with one which attempts 
to minimize the magistracy’s influence on the church and proceeding to those 
which argue for increasing it. 

The first enumerated standpoint (§§. 2-3) is the opinion of those whom 
Huber calls pontificii, the Catholics of his time. This standpoint, according to 
Huber, submits everything related to church and religion to the power of the 
pope. The effect of this is that nothing substantial remains in the hands of civil 
governors, irrespective of whether it concerns matters which God Himself pre- 
scribed or whether it concerns matters belonging to the ‘external governance 
of churches’ (regimen Ecclesiarum externum), which in Huber's view justly 
comes under the authority of the sovereign. 


28 See above, section 1 of chapter 1, at pp. 18-21. 
29 See above, section 1 of chapter 2, at pp. 60-61. 
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The second standpoint (§§. 4-7) is an opinion which seems to be that of 
Reformed Protestantism, to which Huber himself belonged. Huber’s summary 
is nevertheless not without a note of criticism. According to him, advocates of 
the second standpoint believe that the right to make decisions on holy mat- 
ters belongs entirely to ‘bodies of presbyters, namely consistories, classes, and 
synods.° In contrast to these bodies, a person who is designated a magistrate 
plays no special role in the church and has a status similar to that of a simple 
church member or even an outsider of the church. Accordingly, the magistracy 
may carry out some tasks related to the church, but only in so far as they are 
required to do so by the bodies mentioned above for the church's defence, or 
for the implementation of their decisions in case they need to be assisted by 
governmental means in order to be effectively carried out. Huber adds that 
some proponents of this view (he gives Presbyteriani in England and Scotland 
as an example) even attempt to bring the civil administrative tasks of the gov- 
ernors under the control of these bodies, and in this sense this standpoint, 
albeit advocated by the Reformed Church, is in reality not very different from 
that of the Catholics (§. 8). 

The third standpoint (88. 10-11) is the most moderate, according to Huber. 
This view is founded on a distinction in church governance between internal 
and external matters and it counts only the latter, which Huber calls adminis- 
tratio externa, among the legitimate tasks to be carried out by magistrates, while 
leaving the former to an autonomous decision-making process by the body of 
believers. Huber names Constantine the Great as the initiator of this distinc- 
tion. In so doing, Huber is thinking of the famous words ‘dV’ bets pèv TOV elow 
THS Exxdnatac, iyw SE «àv Extds úno Oeod xafectapevos &rioxonoc dv etv?! (You 
are bishops of those within the Church, but I am perhaps a bishop appointed by 
God over those outside'?2), which the emperor is said to have uttered and which 
are quoted in chapter 24 of book 4 of his biography De vita Constantini, writ- 
ten by Eusebius of Caesarea. Except for this historical figure, no other particu- 
lar person is mentioned in this part of De jure civitatis, while a brief reference 


30 Huber, Djc3,1.5.1, §. 4, p. 149: 'collegi[a] Presbyterorum, tam quae sunt in singulis Ecclesiis 
particularibus, quam quae colliguntur e pluribus, sive una seu diversis subordinationis 
gradibus, secundum Classes et Synodos, quae vocantur. 

31 Eusebius, De vita Constantini, 4.24, ed. Friedhelm Winkelmann (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 
1975), p. 128. For the editions possibly available to Huber, see pp. xxxiii-xl of Winkelmann's 
edition. 

32 This English translation is not by Huber, but from Eusebius, Life of Constantine, ed. and 
trans. Averil Cameron and Stuart G. Hall (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1999), p. 161. See also 
Cameron and Hall's commentary to this passage at p. 320. 
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to a second historical person is found in a footnote to a parallel passage in 
Heedensdaegse rechtsgeleertheyt [The Jurisprudence of My Time]. Here, Huber 
mentions Nicolaus Vedelius, a former professor of theology at the University of 
Franeker, as a representative of this view.?? 

The fourth standpoint (§§. 12-14) is the one which Huber explains as deriv- 
ing from the Swiss reformed theologian Thomas Erastus (1524-83) and now 
being advocated by the Erastiani. According to Huber, the Erastiani concede to 
the church only the independent exercise of the confession of faith, while any 
other exercises of power over church members for the sake of church discipline 
come under the authority of secular governors. In this view, as Huber under- 
stands it, the right of clerics to excommunicate a church member unilaterally is 
prohibited, especially if the magistry is also part of the Christian community.3+ 

The fifth standpoint ($8. 15-17) is that of Hobbes and the Hobbesiani, the 
followers of Hobbes, to use Huber's expression. Although today's commenta- 
tors sometimes categorize Hobbes's view on church and state as a variation 
of 'Erastianism, Huber seems to regard Hobbes's ideas as something far more 
fundamental and radical. Referring to De cive, Huber points out that accord- 
ing to Hobbes, ‘[w]hatever conceivably concerns religion and ecclesiastical 
law on this earth’ is attributed to the power of the state.?5 A secular governor 
can create whatever religious dogma he pleases, so long as one central dogma 
of Christianity, Jesus is the Christ of God'—i.e. Jesus is the saviour of human 
beings—is left untouched. This is how Huber describes the ideas of Hobbes. 

Of these five standpoints, Huber believes that the third one, based on a dis- 
tinction between the internal and the external government of the church, is 


33 Ulrik Huber, Heedendaegse [sic] rechtsgeleertheyt, soo elders, als in Friesland gebruikelijk 
(Leeuwarden: gedruckt bij Hero Nauta, 1686), Bibliografie Franeker no. 212, 2.1.10, $8. 9-10, 
pp. 41-42: ‘9. Het derde gevoelen bestaet in een onderscheidinge, tusschen de Godtsdienst 
ende Kerken-ordre; indiervoegen dat de Godtsdienst is onafhankelijk van 't gebiedt der 
Hooge machten, maer dat de Kerken-ordre daer van soude dependeren, ende moeten 
onderworpen zijn, welk recht by veele genoemt wort het bisschopdom van Constantijn 
de Groote, om dat die gezegt wort hem selven genoemt te hebben Bisschop van 't uit- 
terlijke weesen der Kerke (a). 10. Deselve betrecken onder de Godtsdienst echter ook de 
Censure ende Excommunicatie by de Kerken gebruikelijk, ende alles wat Godt Almachtig 
heeft voorgeschreeven ende bepaelt, dat wy souden doen ofte laten” Note (a) reads: ‘Vid. 
Vedelium tractat. de Episcopatu Constantini Magni.’ On Vedelius, see above p. 55 (at n. 14). 

34 For an up-to-date account of Erastus and Erastianism, see Charles D. Gunnoe, Thomas 
Erastus and the Palatinate: A Renaissance Physician in the Second Reformation (Leiden: 
Brill, 2011). 

35 Huber, DJC3, 1.5.1, §. 15, p. 150: ‘Denique Hobbes, et si qui sunt Hobbesiani, quicquid reli- 
gionis aut juris Ecclesiastici in hoc mundo esse queat, id omne ad imperium Civitatis 
pertinere contendunt. 
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the most balanced: ‘We shall avoid the extremes and should follow the most 
moderate among them all, that is the third standpoint which is attributed to 
Constantine the Great, as taken in the sound sense.36 

The principles of absolute sovereignty, together with the necessary qualifi- 
cations stemming from God’s direct rule, are central to Huber’s defence of the 
third standpoint. He writes: 


2. Our approbation, however, that this type of external government 
does belong to the supreme power is based on the following reason: the 
supreme power comprehends in its imperium everything and everyone 
(we speak of actions, and not of the thoughts inside the mind) inside 
the state, as we have already demonstrated before, except the matters 
which have, on the one hand, been explicitly reserved by those who 
transferred the imperium to him, or on the other hand, the matters which 
God has especially demanded from humankind and assigned directly to 
His exclusive tribunal.?” 


In principle, then, the sovereign power comprehends in its imperium every- 
thing and all persons in the state. Huber does allow some important excep- 
tions to this rule, however. The first is that sovereign power only has authority 
over external actions and cannot infringe on a person's heartfelt thoughts 
(animi sententia). Alongside this (rather factual) limitation of power, which is 
added parenthetically,% are two other areas that constitute more substantial 
exceptions to the otherwise universal reach of sovereign power. 

The first is the limitation derived from the social contract that people make 
when establishing a society. The people can expressly reserve some matters for 
themselves by contracting to yield their innate rights to their future sovereign. 
These matters would naturally be exempted from the sovereign’s jurisdiction. 
The second is that which Huber calls ‘what God especially demanded from 


36 Huber, DJC3, 1.5.1, §. 20, p.150. Huber describes the first two standpoints, of Catholics and 
of Presbyterians, as ‘opiniones in excessu peccantes, and the last two, of Erastians and 
Hobbesians, as ‘opiniones in deffectu peccantes’. 

37 Huber, djc3, 1.5.2, §. 2, p. 152: ‘2. Ejusmodi autem regimen externum ad summam potesta- 
tem pertinere, probamus hac ratione; Quod summa Potestas omnia rerum hominumque 
(de actionibus, non de animi sententiis loquimur) in civitate, suo Imperio complectitur, 
ut jam pridem demonstravimus, exceptis iis, quae vel nominatim a deferentibus imperium 
ei subducta sunt, vel quae Deus specialiter ab hominibus exegit, et immediate suo solius 
tribunali addixit. 

38 This remark in the parentheses belongs to the additions to the second edition of 1684. See 
nn. 6 and 14 above. 
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humankind and assigned directly to His exclusive tribunal’ It is this latter limi- 
tation that primarily contributes to the definition of jus circa sacra. Huber’s 
argument continues: 


3. It is clear and without doubt that not everything that pertains to the 
church and which is conducted by churchmen belongs to this category. 
This is because many things can be [or ‘occur’] in various forms. For in- 
stance, an object and an act can exist in one place but not at all in an- 
other place, or it could exist somewhere else but is treated differently and 
is not seen as controversial. 

4. On the contrary, it is obvious that what God demanded explicitly and 
without mediation cannot exist in any other way, because it is deemed 
‘necessary’; if something is deemed ‘necessary’ [necesse], it means that 
without it, something cannot be itself [nec esse ].39 


According to Huber, not necessarily all of what pertains to the church and 
is carried out by clerics belongs to the category that Huber designates ‘what 
God especially demanded from humankind’. Though Huber does not question 
the existence of a sanctuary free from sovereign intrusion, in his opinion the 
boundary of that sanctuary lies somewhere inside the church and relates to 
those matters usually performed by clerics. The criterion which Huber uses 
to identify this boundary is whether or not the matter in question is neces- 
sarium | necesse. Huber contrasts such matters to things whose way of being 
can vary from place to place. He also explains being necesse as constituting the 
aspect of a thing upon which the entire existence of that thing is dependent. If 
the terms necessarium | necesse are ‘necessary’ in the sense of ‘immutable’ or 
‘inevitable’, they probably best correspond to the German word unausweichlich, 
meaning impossible to deviate from a prescribed course.*® The church orders 
adopted by each of the Reformed Churches in Europe are considered by Huber 


39 Huber, DJC3, 1.5.2, 88. 3-4, p. 152: ‘3. Cujus generis non omnia, quae ad Ecclesiam perti- 
nent et ab Ecclesiasticis aguntur, esse, clarum et indubitatum est; quia multa aliter esse 
possunt, sicut ipsa re actuque alibi sunt, alibi non sunt, alibi sunt aliter, sine controversia. 
4. Quae autem Deus sine medio et expresse postulat, ea non posse aliter se habere mani- 
festum est, siquidem necessaria sunt; quod autem necesse est, ejusmodi est, ut sine eo res 
nec esse possit. 

40 For the wider historical context of this notion, see Brian Tierney, Liberty and Law: The Idea 
of Permissive Natural Law, 1100-1800 (Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 
2014), especially pp. 225-228. 
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to be an example of matters which are not ‘necessary’ in this sense.*! They 
varied from place to place in their particular regulations, though all of these 
churches confessed the same faith according to the Reformed doctrine estab- 
lished by Calvin and his followers. This distinction between invariable divine 
orders and other, variable matters provides Huber with the basis to establish 
the limit of the sovereign’s jus circa sacra: 


5. Therefore we will easily—I believe—be able to demonstrate these 
propositions: that everything in the state, especially that which concerns 
the whole body of citizens, is subordinate to the supreme power taken in 
its absolute sense, meaning that everything in the state can be command- 
ed or prohibited by the supreme power; conversely, the things that can- 
not be altered by the human imperium are those things that God declared 
to be utterly necessary and reserved without mediation [or ‘directly’: sine 
medio] to His cognizance. 

6. In the same sense [as the second proposition] Ambrose said ‘those 
which are divine are not subject to the imperial power. T. 3. the letter to 
his sister, Marcellina.*? The Bohemian Confession of Faith expresses both 
of the [first and second] propositions in article 16,43 with the words ‘It is 
stipulated by the Word of God that everything is under the authority of 


41 This example is given not in De jure civitatis, but in Heedendaegse Rechtsgeleertheyt, 
2.1.10, $8. 1416, pp. 42-43: 14. De reeden hier van is, om dat d'Oppermacht volgens de 
gronden te vooren gelegt, behelst een gebiedt over alle de saken ende handelingen der 
onderdanen, uitgenoomen het geene niet aen de selve is opgedragen, maer stilswijgende 
of uitdruckelijk aen d'Oppermacht ontrocken, ende ten tweeden, buiten al het geene 
Godt de Heere duidelijk aen de menschen heeft gebooden ofte verbooden, om te doen 
of te laten. 15. Dat nu al het wesen ende beslach van de Kerken-ordre, die by ons of op 
andere plaetsen is aengenoomen, niet even soo van Godt de Heere voorgeschreeven is, 
sal niemant ontkennen, ende blijkt hier volkoomentlijk uit, dat die selve Kerken-ordre 
veel anders op eenige plaetsen als op andere, schoon van een belijdenisse des geloofs met 
ons zijnde, wort gehouden, niet alleen behoudens d'eenigheyt ende broederschap, maer 
ook in veele dingen met onderling goedtvinden ende approbatie. 16. Dit dan voor uit 
vast staende, is van nooden te weeten, welke die dingen zijn, die Godt de Heere noot- 
sakelijk vordert, ende die sijn oordeel alleen onderworpen zijn; ten 2. wat dingen tot de 
Kerken-ordre soo verre die veranderlijk ende by gevolge d'Oppermacht onderworpen is, 
behooren’. 

42 Ambrose of Milan, ‘Epistola xx’, in Sancti Ambrosii Mediolanensis episcopi opera omnia, 
4 vols., ed. J.-P. Migne et al., Patrologia Latina, 14-17 (Paris: Vrayet, 1845), 16:997 (at §. 8). 

43 _ That is article 16, ‘De potestate seculari’, of the Bohemian Confession of 1535. According 
to Collectio confessionum in ecclesiis reformatis publicatarum, ed. H. A. Niemeyer (Leipzig: 
Klinkhardt, 1840), p. 810, the passage corresponding to Huber's quote reads as follows: 
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the supreme power in every aspect, but only in so far as the matters con- 
cerned are not repugnant to God and to His Word.’44 


In other words, ‘everything in the state, especially that which concerns the 
whole body of citizens’ is, in principle, subject to the supreme power, and 
therefore the sovereign as the possesser of this power can issue any command 
or prohibition concerning these matters. This means that the sovereign is free 
to bring changes to the present status of these matters according to what he 
judges to be adequate. This entitlement belongs, Huber writes, to ‘the sover- 
eignty taken in its absolute sense’— meaning that that right is among the most 
basic attributes of sovereignty, which belongs to every person who holds the 
sovereign power, no matter what circumstantial qualities that person happens 
to assume (e.g. whether the person is a man or a woman, an adult or an infant, 
or a good Christian or not).5 

However, there are some matters ‘which God required necessarily and 
reserved without mediation [sine medio] to His cognizance’, and they cannot 
and may not be altered by any human power, even by the sovereign. Thus, 
these immediate and expressed orders of God put a limit on the otherwise 
absolute power of the sovereign in relation to the church and religion. This 
idea is explained by Huber to be consonant with the words of Ambrose, who 
had been a controversial figure in writings on jus circa sacra due to his deci- 
sion to suspend Emperor Theodosius I from participating in communion.^6 


‘Docent quoque, verbo Dei praecipi, ut omnes sublimioribus potestatibus per omnia sub- 
dantur, in his tamen, quae Deo eiusque verbo non adversantur. 

44 Huber, DJC3, 1.5.2, §. 5, p. 152: ‘5. Igitur has positiones, quod omnia in Civitate, praeser- 

tim quae ad universos spectant, summae potestati absolute consideratae subjiciantur, 
ita ut juberi prohiberique possint, et rursus, quod ea, quae Deus necessario exigit suae- 
que cognitioni sine medio reservat, humanis imperiis mutari nequeant, facile, puto, 
impetrabimus. 
6. Scilicet eo sensu, quo Ambrosius, Ea quae divina sunt, inquit, Imperatoriae potestati 
subjecta non sunt. T. 3. ad Marcellin. soc. epist. utrumque membrum Bohemicae Confessio 
Ecclesiae expressit art. xv1. Verbo Dei praecipitur, ut omnia Summis Potestatibus per omnia 
subdantur, in his tamen quae DEO ejusque VERBO NON ADVERSANTUR. 

45 Support for this interpretation of Huber's phrase ‘summa potestas absolute consideratae’ 
can be found in paragraph 12, which reads as follows: Jam diximus, externum regimen 
Ecclesiae pertinere ad Summam Potestatem, sive Principem qua talem, etsi ab Ecclesia 
alienum, vel infidelem, aut mulierem vel infantem’ (Huber, D/c3, 1.5.2, §. 12, p.153). 

46 See, for example, Johannes Wtenbogaert, Tractaet van tampt ende authoriteyt eener 
hoogher Christelicker overheydt in kerckelicke saecken, 2nd ed. (The Hague: by Hillebrant 
Iacobsz., 1610), Knuttel no. 1768, pp. 49-52; A refutation of this view of Wtenbogaert is 
found in Antonius Walaeus, Het ampt der kerckendienaren: Midtsgaders de authoriteyt, 
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The Bohemian Confession of 1535 is also seen by Huber as exemplifying the 
same sentiment against unlimited obedience to secular rulers.^ These are 
the examples that Huber uses to limit jus circa sacra to the extent to which 
he judges it proper and moderate. 

This idea of sine medio, or immediate rule by God, plays a key role in Huber's 
further articulation of necessaria Dei praecepta into ‘natural’ and ‘revealed’ 
precepts, and it is exactly this part of De jure civitatis that was integrated into 
Positiones juridico-theologicae de auctoritate Sacrae Scripturae in 1686, men- 
tioned in the previous section. 

To start with the first, necessary precepts of God that are natural, Huber 
defines them as matters that have (within them) a moral necessity or deficit.*® 
He emphasizes the innate or autodidactic nature of men's knowledge about 
these 'natural' precepts. In contrast to the knowledge acquired by learning 
from example, or from information provided by other human beings, such pre- 
cepts are, in Huber's view, ‘impressed by God into our heart’, and ‘we can feel 
that without doubt.*9 Their characteristic of being directly received from God 
gave Huber the basis to argue for the independence of these precepts from 
state jurisdiction: 


22. Therefore the necessary precepts of nature bind the conscience of 
humankind so that they cannot suffer any alteration from the imperium 
of the state, because the greater imperium of God stands against such 
attempts. 


ende opsicht, die een hooghe Christelicke overheydt daer over toecompt (Middelburg: by 
Adriaen vanden Vivere, 1615), Knuttel no. 2204, pp. 64-67; Gerardus Joannes Vossius in 
turn criticizes Walaeus in his letter to Hugo Grotius: Letter to Grotius on 10 February 
1616, no. 447 in Briefwisseling van Hugo Grotius, ed. P. C. Molhuysen et al., 17 vols (The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1928-2001), 1:462—497 (p. 492); Spinoza is on Wtenbogaert's side: 
Spinoza, TTP, 19, $. 1, p. 228/p. 604 (see above, section 1 of chapter 4, at p. 152). 

47 [U]trumque membrum (‘both sections / components’) in the original text of §.6 (see 
n. 44) probably means that article16 of the Bohemian Confession includes both of the two 
components of Huber's thesis, 'everything is in principle subordinated to the power of the 
sovereign' and 'the matters that belong to God's jurisdiction are not subject to any human 
power, while the words of Ambrose only refer to the latter of these two components. 

48 Huber, Djc3, 1.5.2, 8.18, p.153: ‘ea [...] quae necessitatem aut turpitudem habent moralem. 

49 Huber DJC3, 1.5.2, §. 19, p. 153: ‘Nam ejus rei discretionem non habemus ex sola informa- 
tione vel exemplis aliorum, ut quidam inutiliter volunt (respice ad sect. 1. cap. 2. n. 14. et 
seqq.) sed Deus cordibus nostris, quod indubitato sentire queamus, eam impressit’. D/C3, 
1.1.2, the chapter which mainly deals with jus naturale, tells us that the critique is targeted 
especially at Samuel von Pufendorf. 
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23. Thus the king of Egypt once attempted to order the midwives to kill 
male newborns of the Hebrews, and these midwives did not follow this 
order because they feared God. There is another reason: namely that 
natural law and its author, God, evidently forbade men to murder an 
innocent.50 


The connotation of necessaria, explained above, is concretized here by the 
concept of conscience. He employs the term necessaria to designate the immu- 
table character of the divine precepts, since it would be impossible to think 
of deviating from the way prescribed. From such an impossibility of human 
alteration, in turn, Huber deduces the irrevocable limit for the otherwise abso- 
lute power of the sovereign. Now, the concept of conscience strengthens this 
flow of thought by communicating the self-evidentness of those precepts, and 
therefore also their binding force, of which each person should be directly con- 
scious from his or her own conscience, not from his or her sovereign. 

The biblical passages concerning the order by the Egyptian pharaoh that 
male newborns born to the Hebrews be killed (Exod. 1:15-21) offers Huber an 
example of a conflict between such a natural divine precept and a command 
issued by secular authority. With respect to the reason why the midwives let 
the newborns live in spite of the pharaoh's command, Scripture gives the jus- 
tification as the midwives’ fear of the Lord (Exod. 1:17). Yet according to Huber, 
another reason also exists: natural law. It forbids men to murder an innocent. 
With that explanation, Huber is speaking from the legal viewpoint, from the 
premise that by allowing the infants to live, the midwives performed an act of 
disobedience to their ‘king’, their legitimate sovereign; this was, in principle, 
illegal. Yet the midwives' defiance was in this case correct, because the sover- 
eign's command was in direct conflict with the proposition 'one shall not kill 
the innocent, which Huber had mentioned previously as a precept that 'God 
demanded necessarily and reserved to His cognizance without mediation’. 
This illustration shows that Huber intended sine medio or ‘without mediation’ 


50 Huber, djc3,1.5.2, §§. 22-23, p. 154: ‘22. Necessaria igitur naturae praecepta, conscientiam 
generis humani ita obstringunt, ut imperio Civitatis nullam mutationem recipere possint, 
obstante majori Imperio divino. 

23. Ita Rex Agypti obstetricibus imperabat, Hebraeorum infantes masculos interficere; 
Non paruerunt, quia Deum timebant, additur ratio: Jus enim Naturae et ejus auctor Deus 
hominem scilicet innnocentem neci dare vetabant. 
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to mean that no sovereign may stand between God and the conscience of indi- 
viduals, here represented by the midwives.*! 

Parallelly, its self-evidentness and direct derivation from God serve as key 
characteristics of the second, revealed category of necessaria Dei praecepta. 
Huber defines them as ‘those which God, though reserving His justice but in 
order to work through His son the salvation of the corrupt and astray human- 
kind, benevolently evinced, by employing prophets and apostles, and desired 
to include in the holy books of the both testaments'5? According to Huber, 
each believer can clearly recognize these precepts, because the Holy Spirit gives 
a manifest testimony to their authenticity. From this idea of self-evidentness 
and authority deriving directly from God, Huber aims to deduce, again, that 
these rules are binding wholly independently of what a human potentate 
might command. 

This last point is important because this is the line of thought Huber consid- 
ers crucial to defend the authority of the Bible as testified by the Holy Spirit as 
he seeks to establish a moderate theory of sovereignty subject to due bound- 
aries. Immediately after giving his definition of the revealed precepts of God, 
Huber emphatically continues: 


25. We believe that the principal points of these are from God, not be- 
cause of the authority of the association of present believers which we 
call the church; Neither is it because of the historical faith of the miracles, 


51 Commentaries added to contemporary versions of the Bible similarly articulate the 
relationship between the Egyptian pharaoh and the midwives as a question of disobedi- 
ence between a king and his subjects. Yet unlike Huber, those commentators' focus is 
less legal than moral, converging on justifiability of the midwives' lying. For example, 
the Statenvertaling argues, in a note to 'therefore God dealt well with the midwives' 
(Exod. 1:20), that 'this is not at all because of their lie, but because they feared God and 
saved the life of the babies’ (‘Niet om eenige leugen, maer om datse Godt vreesden, ende 
de kinderkens lieten leven’). Likewise, in the Tremellius-Junius translation, a commen- 
tary attached to Exod. 1:19 (n. 16) discusses whether or not the midwives had lied to the 
pharaoh, and if they had lied, why those lies might have been justifiable. It is argued there 
that the midwives averted a bigger evil by committing a smaller one. In a similar vein, but 
more straightforwardly, the Geneva Bible comments on the same verse that 'their disobe- 
dience herein was lawfull, but their dissembling evil’ 

52 Huber, D/c3, 1.5.2, §. 24, p.154: ‘Sequuntur Revelata Dei praecepta; et haec sunt, quae Deus 
benigne, salva justitia sua, ad salutem corrupti et perditi generis humani, per filium suum 
procurandam, ministerio Prophetarum et Apostolorum manifestavit, et sacris utriusque 
foederis libris comprehensa voluit: 
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by which one reads that the authenticity of these points was once con- 
firmed in this world. 

26. Because the efficacy of these arguments cannot exist without human 
authority and resolves itself into human authority, so that [if we might 
rely on those arguments] it would be seen rather as a sign of credulity 
than of certain faith. 

27. Neither do we rely solely on the proofs and arguments that would 
persuade us of the truth and of the sacredness of Scripture to such an 
extent that would be convincing enough even in the viewpoint of natural 
reason.” 


Following the path laid out by Calvin, Huber tries to defend the reformed view 
of the authority of the Bible against dissenters. On the one hand, Huber dis- 
cards the Catholic view which bases the divine inspiration of the Bible on the 
authority of the church, where ‘church’ implies the association of believers 
existing at the present time. He also rejects the standpoint which bases the 
Bible's authority on ‘historical faith’ in the miracles that Scripture records as 
having confirmed the authenticity of revelations. On the other hand, Huber 
does not fully consider natural reason as offering ample support for faith in the 
authority of the Bible. According to him, demonstrativa vis ad omnem consci- 
entiam (‘a power demonstrative to every conscince’) is certainly contained in 
the Christian mysteries, and the rejection of such an apparent truth should be 
condemned as &varoAdyytot or inexcusable, as the apostle Paul said in Rom. 
1:20. It would also not be permissable, however, to rely solely on natural reason 
in matters of faith, as the same apostle said in 1 Cor. 2:14. Such an argument, 
based solely on natural reason, would be otherwise vulnerable to doubt and 
mockery posed by impious men. ‘Something more’ would therefore be neces- 
sary to ingrain faith with full certainty within the heart termed in Scripture as 
TAnpopopta.54 


53 Huber, DJC3, 1.5.2, 88. 25-27, p. 154: ‘25. Quorum capita credimus a Deo esse, non ex auc- 
toritate coetus praesentis fidelium, quem Ecclesiam vocamus; Neque ex historica fide 
miraculorum, quibus olim in terris eadem obsignata leguntur. 

26. Quoniam efficacia rationum illarum fundamento auctoritatis humanae carere non 
potest, in eamque resolvitur, ita, ut credulitas magis quam certa fides esse videretur. 

27. Neque etiam solis nitimur indiciis et argumentis veritatem sanctimoniamque 
Scripturae ita persuadentibus, ut naturali quoque rationi convincendae sufficere possint. 

54 Huber, p;c3,1.5.2, §. 28, p.154: ‘Nam etsi revera talis povépoctc elc m&oav ovveiðnow, demon- 
strativa vis ad omnem conscientiam, ut Apostolus ait, 2 Cor. 5 [read 4]. 2. insita sit mys- 
teriis Christianae confessionis, cujus quoque rejectae poenas dabunt reprobi, tanquam 
dvanoroyytol, 1. ad Rom. 20. certum tamen est, quod sola ratione naturali in rebus fidei, 
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If so, of what would this ‘something more’ consist, and to whom should 
the designation ‘impious men’ be applied? Huber’s answer lies here, in the 
following passage, also used in Positiones juridico-theologicae de auctoritate 
Sacrae Scripturae:>® 


29. Then what is that, after all? In affirming exactly what Hobbes super- 
ciliously denies in chapter 18. $8. 5 and 14 [of De cive], we have no reason 
to feel ashamed, in so far as we are Christians. Neither shall we fear to be 
seen as apostates of Reason, as Hobbes loves to reproach us|.] 

30. If we are to say that God does, indeed, confer on believers a testimony 
of His spirit, by means of which they can be certain and assured, with a 
deep sense of certainty [r2upoqopía], of the truth of those things laid out 
in Holy Scripture being necessary for their salvation.°® 


This text elucidates that this ‘something more’ entails the testimony of the 
Holy Spirit, given by God to believers; that testimony confirms the veracity of 
scriptural messages concerning the conditions of salvation. Huber’s statement 
here is strongly defensive of his own religious cause against Hobbes, or more 
precisely, against the rationalistic tendencies that Huber represented via refer- 
ence to the English philosopher and which he recognized in Röell and Duker. 
Although Hobbes or the Hobbesiani would ridicule such a statement as being 
issued by ‘apostates of Reason’, Huber asserts that it should be believed that 
the Holy Spirit testifies to the divinity of the Bible, and no Christian should feel 
ashamed of doing this. Huber subsequently quotes multiple passages from the 
First Letter to the Corinthians (2:4, 10, 12, 13), in which Paul, opposing ‘word 
of man’s wisdom’ to ‘demonstration of the Spirit and of power’, confirms that 
‘the things which come from God’ can be understood only by ‘the Spirit which 
comes from God, not by ‘the spirit of the world’. 


fidere non liceat, 1. ad Corinth. 2. v. 14. cum rationes istae tot dubiis et cavillationibus 
impiorum obnoxiae sint, ut amplius aliquid opus sit ad plenam certitudinem, quam 
TAnpogopiay sacrae literae vocant, animis inradicandam. On mAnpogopia, see above, sec- 
tion 4 of chapter 1, at p. 48. 

55 Onthe background of this pamphlet, see above in the previous section, pp. 315-319. 

56 Huber, DJC3, 1.5.2, $8. 29-30, p. 154: 29. Quid ergo tandem? Quod Hobbes cum supercilio 
negat c. 18. §. 5. et 14. id nos adserere, quatenus Christiani sumus, non est quod pudeat, 
nec verebimur, ne idcirco Apostatae rationis, ut ille amat loqui, esse videamur. 

30. Si dixerimus, Largiri Deum vere credentibus testimonium Spiritus sui, quo de veri- 
tate eorum quae sacris literis ad salutem suam necessaria continentur, certi, intimaque 
TAnpogopig sint adseverati:' 
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In arguing for the authority of the Bible in this way, Huber might seem 
to be simply reiterating the view of Calvin, whom he praises as summus 
ratiocinator.5” And yet, it is worth closely observing how Huber links such 
Calvinist arguments with the question of jus circa sacra, and further with the 
criticism against Hobbes and rationalism. 


41. AM& tt pot tadta: To what end are these relevant for us? [They are rel- 
evant] to what has been proposed; When the certainty of Holy Scripture, 
and divinely prescribed fundamentals of what should be believed, are 
impressed on our hearts by the operative testimony of God, it is mani- 
fest that faith is subject to no other judgment or imperium than that 
of God. 

42. And this is the case not only concerning the supreme article ‘Jesus 
is the Christ of God’ as Hobbes intends, but with regard to all of those 
which are borne in Scripture; this is indeed because these things have 
God as their author who desires to have all His will perceived and fulfilled 
by each believer; which these believers surely know, even if they might 
not perceive each and every part [of His Will] with equal certainty.5® 


Paragraph 41, quoted also above from Positiones juridico-theologicae de aucto- 
ritate Sacrae Scripturae in its still more emphatic form,°® is noteworthy in that 
it implies Huber's assumption. In taking up the question of biblical author- 
ity, Huber assumes that that question is logically related to the issue of jus 
circa sacra, believing that the answer to the former question bears certain 
consequences for the latter. '|T]he certainty of Holy Scripture, and divinely 


57 Huber, DJC3, 1.5.2, §. 35, p. 155. Calvin, too, criticizes the opinion that the authority of 
Scripture is founded on that of the church, viewing it as a failure of Catholics. He equally 
rejects the rationalistic standpoint, which attempts to prove that same authority via nat- 
ural reason. The right answer is instead found in the testimony of the Holy Spirit. See 
John Calvin, Opera selecta, ed. P. Barth and G. Niesel, 5 vols. (Munich: Kaiser, 1926-1974), 
3: Institutionis Christianae religionis 1559 libros 1 et 11 continens, 3rd ed. (1967), pp. 65-71. 

58 Huber, DJC3, 1.5.2, $8. 41-42. p. 155: ‘41. AMà ty [read ti according to the second edtition] 

pot caüxo: Quorsum haec nobis? Ad id quod propositum erat; si certitudo Scripturae Sacrae 
et summa credendorum divinitus praescripta, in cordibus nostris efficaci testimonio Dei 
obsignetur, palam est, fidem nullo quam solius Dei judicio imperioque esse subjectam. 
42. Idque non modo quod ad illam summam regulam attinet, Jesus est Christus Dei, ut 
Hobbes vult, sed respectu omnium quae in scriptura traduntur; siquidem ea Deum habet 
auctorem, qui omnem suam voluntatem a singulis fidelibus vult percipi et impleri, quod 
hi certo norunt, etsi non omnia singulaque pari certitudine perspiciant. 

59 See above, p. 318. 
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prescribed fundamentals of what should be believed, are impressed on our 
hearts by the operative testimony of God’—this statement, as such, pertains 
to theological subject matter. Huber asserts, however, that when this proposi- 
tion holds true, the other, ‘that faith is subject to no other judgment or imperium 
than that of God’, is ‘manifest’. He connects the realm of theology with that 
of public law. The immediate relationship between the believer and God is 
formulated here by means of the terms subject, judicium, and imperium, desig- 
nations which belong as much to the field of public law or politics as to theol- 
ogy. By relying on these notions, Huber conceptualizes God’s rule on matters 
of faith as being exclusive to divine cognizance, in the sense that they should 
not be subject to the influence of any other human faculties or institutions. 
This standpoint furnishes the basis for Huber’s principal criticism on Hobbes’s 
rivalling view (§. 42), which will be analysed in the next section. 

Shortly afterwards, in paragraphs 43 and 44, Huber's idea of God's direct 
rule receives a sharper, more conclusive expression with regard to the sphere 
of public law: 


43. Therefore, to say generally, because everything belonging to the in- 
ternal law [or ‘right’] of conscience [internum jus conscientiae], no mat- 
ter whether it is natural or revealed, is subject immediately to God, then 
consequently, nothing but the command and prohibition of God Himself 
must be taken into consideration concerning these matters. For the same 
reason, neither civil nor ecclesiastical imperium has any right to forbid, 
expand or change them. 

44. This is what, following others, the Belgic Confession of Faith orders 
when it states: All of the people, irrespective of which dignity, condition or 
status one possesses, must obey the legitimate magistrates and be obedient 
and subject to them in all the matters WHICH ARE NOT REPUGNANT TO 
THE WORD OF GOD.99 


Pivotal to these passages is jus internum conscientiae. Huber has been stress- 
ing the immediate derivation from God of both subcategories of this internal 


60 Huber, DJC3, 1.5.2, §§. 43-44, pp. 155-156: ‘43. In universum igitur, quicquid ad internum 
jus conscientiae pertinet, seu naturale sive revelatum, cum immediate subditum sit Deo, 
ipsius duntaxat jussio prohibitioque in illis spectari debet; ideoque nulli Imperio Civili vel 
Ecclesiastico quicquam juris est in illis vel prohibendis vel augendis vel mutandis. 

44. Hoc etiam post alios dictat Confessio Belgica, dum ait; Cunct. homines, cujuscunque 
sint dignitatis vel conditionis ac status, Legitimis Magistratibus subjici debent et eis in omni- 
bus obsequi et obedire QUAE VERBO DEI NON REPUGNANT. 
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law by pointing out an inborn knowledge of natural law, and by emphasiz- 
ing the immediate divine origin of the Holy Spirit in authenticating revealed 
law. Each of these points adds strength to the idea that no mediator stands 
between believers and God, which idea in turn buttresses the thesis that 
matters of jus internum conscientiae are ‘subject immediately to God’. When 
it concerns those internally anchored laws, the right to command and pro- 
hibit is reserved for God alone, and thus no other deviating advice should be 
heeded. In other words, ‘neither civil nor ecclesiastical imperium has any right 
to forbid, expand, or change’ His precepts. Huber regards not only the sover- 
eign, but also the church, as potential intruders into God’s domain. 

Thus the term jus internum conscientiae concisely expresses the thrust of 
Huber's jus circa sacra theory. This means that God rules the conscience of 
His subjects through His natural and revealed precepts without any human 
mediator. In contrast to this particular concept of ‘the internal’, Huber also 
establishes the term ‘the external’ as its opposite, and this, in turn, indicates 
the rule established by humankind over mutable, temporal matters. This 
polarity finds its clearest expression in the following paragraph, the conclu- 
sion to the chapter: 


45. Apparently, if this internal government of Christ, by which He, as the 
head, rules each organ of His mystical body by means of the Word and 
the Spirit, were correctly distinguished from the external government 
which humankind established, it would not so often happen that the 
pope or the assemblies of elders force their arbitrary constitutions to be 
accepted in place of the spiritual imperium of Jesus the King.®! 


Huber's jus internum conscientiae is opposed even to ecclesiastical authority 
and anchored upon each individual's immediate access and responsibility to 
God. It fits considerably well into the classic historiography of human rights, 
such as that of Georg Jellinek who pointed to freedom of conscience as the 
catalyst for the idea that authorities are not simply obliged by a certain norm 
to treat their subjects righteously, but that each citizen also owns an imma- 
nent right to reject the government's illegitimate intrusion into his or her own 
sphere. Such a concept of freedom as an individualized subjective right owes 
its decisive impulse to firm religious convictions, according to Jellinek. Seen 


61 Huber, DJC3, 1.5.2, §. 45, p. 156: ‘45. Plane si hoc regimen internum Christi, quo ipse caput 
singula membra corporis sui mystici verbo et spiritu regit, ab externo, quod homines 
vario arbitratu instituunt, bene discerneretur, non toties Papa vel Presbyteria pro Imperio 
Regis Jesu spirituali, suas constitutiones arbitrarias inculcarent. 
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in this light, Huber's jus internum conscientiae is ‘law’ where it concerns the 
relation between individuals and God the lawgiver, but can function also as 
‘right’ where it concerns the relation between individuals and human authori- 
ties: each citizen is entitled to reject potentates’ exercise of power on the basis 
of that internal jus—right— of conscience. Thus bridging the languages of law 
and right through the idea of conscience, Huber is an important example of 
what Jellinek described.9? And yet he articulated this jus in an historical con- 
text that Jellinek himself did not touch, namely in opposition to Hobbes and 
the Hobbesiani. 


3 A Defence of the Holy Spirit against Hobbes and the Hobbesiani 


Huber believes that the Reformed standpoint regarding biblical authority 
needs to be defended from the opponent that Calvin himself did not know: 
Hobbes. In the key paragraphs, $8. 41-42, quoted in the previous section,9? 
Huber emphasizes his main thesis, that 'faith is subject to no other judgment or 
imperium than that of God; is also valid concerning every teaching of the Bible, 
and he singles out Hobbes as making a serious error in this respect. Huber's 
critique is directed at Hobbes's rationalistic attempt to minimalize religious 
obligations, and his mockery of the Holy Spirit. Huber's principal source of 
reference is De cive, particularly the arguments Hobbes made in chapter 18, the 
concluding chapter of this treatise, entitled 'On what is necessary for entry into 
the Kingdom of Heaven’.64 

Hobbes's central question in chapter 18 of De cive concerns what Christian 
subjects must do if their sovereign orders that which Christ forbids, when 
believers are torn between human and divine law, temporal and spiritual pun- 
ishment, and natural and eternal death. Hobbes argues that once the mat- 
ters necessary for salvation are correctly distinguished from the unnecessary 


62 Georg Jellinek, Die Erklärung der Menschen- und Bürgerrechte|: Ein Beitrag zur modernen 
Verfassungsgeschichte], 4th ed., ed. Walter Jellinek (Munich and Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot, 1927). See also Von Gierke, Johannes Althusius, pp. 112-113, 344-347. For the 
medieval roots of subjective natural right, see Brian Tierney, The Idea of Natural Rights: 
Studies on Natural Rights, Natural Law, and Church Law 1150-1625 (Atlanta: Scholars Press 
[Emory University], 1997; Grand Rapids, M1: Eerdmans, 2001). 

63 See above, p. 331. 

64 Huber, DJC3, 1.5.1, S. 17, p. 150; 1.5.2, §. 29, p. 154, quoted above in the previous section, 
at p. 330. Huber also refers to Leviathan, but rather supplementally. See, for example, 
Huber, DJC3, 1.5.4, §. 35, p. 171. 
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matters, however, such doubt immediately disappears.®° The precise under- 
standing of such necessaria for salvation is the principal object of the investi- 
gation in this chapter. 

According to Hobbes, the full requirements for salvation are contained in 
fides and obedientia.®® He defines the latter as ‘the will or effort to obey. To 
‘obey’, in turn, is paraphrased as ‘to act according to the laws of God’. Such 
laws of God consist first and foremost of ‘the moral laws which are the same 
for all’; secondly of ‘the civil laws, i.e. the commands of rulers in temporal mat- 
ters’; thirdly of ‘the ecclesiastical laws regarding spiritual matters’.6” While 
conceding that the last sort of law is ‘promulgated by duly ordained Pastors’, 
Hobbes insists that these pastors ‘have received authority to do so from the 
commonwealth’. Indeed, he emphasizes that the church and the ‘Christian 
Commonwealth’ are two sides of the same issue, and as a consequence that the 
sovereign is the head of both the state and the church.®® Obedientia, in short, 
entails obedience to the sovereign. 

While thus converting the first condition of salvation into a political obliga- 
tion, Hobbes tries to minimize the scope of the second, fides. He does this at 


65 Hobbes, De cive, 18, §.1, pp. 280-281/pp. 234-235: ‘Contra autem, quia obedire oportet Deo, 
magis quam hominibus, orta est difficultas, quo pacto obedientia tuto iis praestari pos- 
sit, si quando imperatum fuerit aliquid quod Crrrsrvs fieri prohibet. Causa difficultatis 
est, quod cum Deus non amplius per CHRISTVS et Prophetas viua voce nos alloquatur, 
sed per scripturas sacras, quae a diuersis diuerse accipiuntur, sciunt quidem quid Reges 
imperant et Ecclesia congregata; vtrum vero id quod imperant, sit contra imperata Dei 
necne, id nesciunt, sed fluctuante obedientia inter poenas mortis temporalis, et spiritua- 
lis, tanquam nauigantes inter Scyllam et Charybdim incurrunt saepe in vtramque. Qui 
vero necessaria ad salutem, a non necessariis recte distinguunt, nullam huiusmodi dubi- 
tationem habere possunt: 

66 Hobbes, De cive, 18, 8. 2, p. 281/p. 235: ‘Sunt autem necessaria ad salutem omnia, duabus 
virtutibus comprehensa, Fide et Obedientia. 

67 Hobbes, De cive, 18, §. 3, p. 282/p. 236: ‘Obedientia itaque quae ad salutem necessario 
requiritur, nihil aliud est praeter voluntatem siue conatum obediendi, id est, faciendi 
secundum leges Dei, id est, leges morales quae eadem omnibus sunt, et leges ciuiles, hoc 
est, mandata imperantium in rebus temporalibus, et leges Ecclesiasticas in spiritualibus; 
quae duo genera legum in diuersis ciuitatis et Ecclesiis sunt diuersa, et cognoscuntur 
promulgatione, vel sententiis publicis. 

68 Hobbes, De cive, 18, S. 13, p. 291/p. 245; 17, §. 28, p. 279/p. 233: 'Obligatur ergo quatenus 
Christianus, is qui habet ciuitatis imperium, scripturas sacras, vbi quaestio est de mys- 
teriis fidei, per Ecclesiasiticos rite ordinatos interpretari. Et sic in ciuitatibus Christianis 
iudicium et spiritualium et temporalium pertinet ad authoritatem ciuilem. Et is homo vel 
coetus qui summum habet imperium, caput est et ciuitatis et Ecclesiae; vna est enim res 
est Ecclesia et ciuitas Christiana: 
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§. 4 of chapter 18 in De cive, by distinguishing faith from other mental activities 
that he considers to be confused with it in ordinary speech. Hobbes classifies 
them according to the ways in which one accepts a proposition in one’s mind 
to be true. 

First of all, Hobbes points out, to admit something to be true without 
mental assent cannot properly be called faith. These actions are to be named 
differently, such as supponere (to suppose: when one hypothesizes something 
to be true temporarily, before completing one’s examination of its validity), or 
profiteri (to profess: when one says something to be true out of fear of punish- 
ment). Yet an acceptance of something with internal conviction is not suffi- 
cient to be designated as faith. Hobbes points out another relevant distinction, 
i.e. that of whether a conviction is based on the parameters immanent to the 
proposition itself, or on the person who declares it. When the former is the case, 
a term other than ‘faith’ would be more appropriate. It can be scire (to know 
or recognize) when one can clarify the sense of each of the nouns that com- 
pose the thesis in question and can rebuild a consistent meaning of that entire 
thesis. And yet sometimes the sense of these subcomponent nouns is unintel- 
ligible, such as when it has been diverted too far from its proper significations 
in common usage. Then, the action to uncertainly approve such an essentially 
incomprehensible thesis would be opinari / credere (‘to make an opinion / to 
believe [something]’) or, even better, dubitare (‘to doubt’). Conversely, when a 
conviction about the truth of a concept derives from the trustworthiness of the 
person who declares it, then at last ‘faith’ is the correct word. The expression 
credere in (‘to believe in [somebody]’) can most properly be applied to such 
actions of agreeing with something upon someone's authority. 

Hobbes argues that faith, defined in this narrowest sense, is required only 
with regard to one proposition, that ‘Jesus is the Christ'—i.e. that Jesus is the 
saviour.9? Reduced to this fundamental idea, the conditions of salvation can 
be fulfilled by absolutely anyone who believes themselves to be Christian, 
of whichever confessional affiliation one finds the most agreeable. Because 
this doctrine is so simple, it never fails to be compatible with any Christian 
church's articles of faith. In other words, no Christian risks salvation by pro- 
fessing (profiteri) a particular church's creed. It is not a sin against God for any 
dissenter to make only a verbal confession, since it is clear that the person 
believes Jesus to be the Christ. The risk of losing one's salvation arises, accord- 
ing to Hobbes, rather from refusing to utter the profession of articles that are 
officially determined by ‘the legitimate church’, i.e. by the church headed by 
the sovereign. It is not an insincere acknowledgement, but a refusal to make 


69 Hobbes, De cive, 18, 88. 5-11, pp. 285-290/pp. 239-244. 
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such an acknowledgement that is actually a sin against the Saviour, because 
one who rejects this does not fulfill the duty of obedience, which according to 
Hobbes is also a necessary condition for salvation.”° 

The concept of the necessaria for salvation, thus radically reformulated 
into fides and obedientia, bears significant consequences for subjects’ duties 
to their sovereigns.”! 

First, when the sovereigns profess themselves Christians, they cannot order 
their subjects to deny Christ or to treat Him with contempt. The sovereigns 
‘cannot, Hobbes declares, by which he means that it is ‘impossible by defi- 
nition’, since such orders would mean that the sovereigns must profess that 
they are not, in fact, Christians, and therefore the idea is simply implausible. 
Hobbes continues to say ‘both by natural reason and from Holy Scripture, [...] 
citizens should obey the Princes and rulers of the commonwealth in all things, 
except in what is contrary to God’s commandments’. While explicitly accepting 
this standard tenet as substantially the same as, for example, article 16 of the 
Bohemian Confession of 1535, quoted by Huber above, Hobbes's subsequent 
definition of ‘God’s commandments’, contrarily to Huber's equivalent, actually 
results in undermining that formula. 

Hobbes’s subsequent articulation of ‘God’s commandments’ shows this. 
Dividing them into those regarding temporal and spiritual matters, he argues 
as follows: as for the temporal matters, or ‘matters which are to be investigated 
by human reason’, the divine orders entail ‘the laws and judgments of the com- 
monwealth, promulgated by those to whom the authority to make laws and 
judge disputes has been committed by the commonwealth’ As for spiritual 
matters, or ‘those which are to be settled through Holy Scripture’, God’s com- 
mandments consist of ‘the laws and judgments of the commonwealth, i.e. of 
the church’. According to Hobbes's doctrine in De cive, the Christian common- 
wealth and the church are one and the same hierarchical system, at the sum- 
mit of which stands the civil sovereign. From this it plainly follows, Hobbes 
concludes, that obedience to the sovereign is required in fields both temporal 
and spiritual. For God’s commandments in the Christian commonwealth sig- 
nify the laws ultimately originating from the legislative power of the sovereign 


70 Hobbes, De cive, 18, §. 11, p. 290/p. 244: ‘Caeteris doctrinis, si modo a legitima Ecclesia 
definite fuerint, non est sane contradicendum; est enim peccatum inobedientiae; obedi- 
entia autem ad salutem neccessaria est. Caeterum vt credantur fide interna, ostensum est 
ampliter in proxime antecedentibus necessarium non esse. 

71 Hobbes, De cive, 18, $8. 13-14, pp. 291-294/pp. 245-247. 

72 See above, pp. 324-325. 
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regarding both temporal and spiritual matters (though in the latter case, 
Hobbes in De cive still admits, by the mediation of duly ordained pastors’). 

Thus the first proposition, that citizens should obey their sovereign ‘in all 
things, except in what is contrary to God’s commandments’ loses its originally 
intended character: to bridle secular power. Rather, it is turned, quite on the 
contrary, into a reinforcement of the duty for overall obedience to the sover- 
eign both in temporal and in spiritual matters.7* 

Hobbes's argument regarding cases in which the sovereign is nota Christian 
is even more forthright. Regarding temporal matters there can be no doubt, 
Hobbes argues, that every citizen must obey this heathen sovereign. Regarding 
the mode of worshipping God or spiritual matters, on the other hand, Christian 
citizens can follow no entity other than ‘some Christian church’, since ‘it is a 
Presumption of Christian faith that in supernatural matters God speaks only 
through Christian interpreters of Holy Scripture"5 This would seem to imply 
that Christian subjects should choose disobedience to their non-Christian 
ruler when he or she dares to impose on them a regulation contrary to what 
their church regards as the right way to worship God. Anticipating that impli- 
cation, Hobbes asks his readers, 'But what follows? Are princes to be resisted 
when they are not to be obeyed?"6 Hobbes's answer is, ‘Of course not. For 


73 | Onthe difference regarding this point between De cive and Leviathan, see above, section 5 
of chapter 2 at p. 80 (n. 94), and section 3 of chapter 4 at pp. 166-168. 

74 Hobbes, De cive, 18, 8.13, pp. 291-292/p. 245: ‘Qui quamdiu Christianos esse se profitentur, 
subditis suis vt Christum negent vel contumelia afficiant imperare non possunt; nam si 
hoc imperarent, profiterentur se non esse Christianos. Cum enim ostensum sit, et ratione 
naturali, et ex scripturis sacris, oportere ciues principibus rectoribusque summis ciuitatis, 
in omnibus obedire, praeterquam in iis quae sunt contra mandata Dei; Et mandata Dei in 
ciuitate Christiana, circa temporalia quidem (id est, ea quae ratione humana examinanda 
sunt) leges esse et sententias ciuitatis, prolatas ab iis quibus legum ferendarum, con- 
trouersiarumque iudicandarum authoritas a ciuitate commissa est; circa spiritualia vero, 
(id est, ea quae per scripturam sacram definienda sunt) leges esse et sententias ciuitatis, 
hoc est Ecclesia, (nam ciuitas Christiana et Ecclesia, vt ostensum est Cap. praecedente, 
art. 20. eadem est res) prolatas a Pastoribus rite ordinatis, et qui a ciuitate in eam rem 
authoritatem acceperunt, sequitur manifeste in ciuitate Christiana, obedientiam deberi 
summis imperantibus in rebus omnibus tam spiritualibus quam temporalibus: 

75 Hobbes, De cive, 18, §. 13, p. 292/p. 245: ‘Imperantibus autem non Christianis in temporali- 
bus quidem omnibus eandem deberi obedientiam etiam a ciue Christiano extra contro- 
versiam est; in spiritualibus vero, hoc est, in iis quae pertinent ad modum colendi Dei, 
sequenda est Ecclesia aliqua Christianorum. Etenim Deum non loqui in rebus supernatu- 
ralibus nisi per scripturee sacre interpretes Christianos, fidei Christianae est Hypothesis. 

76 Hobbes, De cive, 18, S. 13, p. 292/p. 245: ‘Quid autem? an principibus resistendum est vbi 
obediendum non est?’ 
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such resistance is, according to Hobbes, contrary to the first civil agreement, 
through which the sovereign power was bestowed on one person or assembly. 
Then what should these citizens do? Hobbes recommends martyrdom, to go 
to Christ by dying nobly. He argues that those who find this answer too harsh 
do not actually believe whole-heartedly that Jesus is the Christ, but instead 
intend to evade their duty of obedience as promised in the civil contract, by 
the pretextual employment of the Christian faith.”” 

From all of these arguments it can be ascertained that Hobbes's stance was 
extremely guarded against being seen as admitting room for resistance or dis- 
obedience towards the established sovereigns. The necessaria for salvation are 
recast into such a form that the sovereigns can order their subjects to profess 
to any articles of faith of any permutation of Christianity without having them 
risk their salvation. 

Such a position is widely divergent from that of Huber. To start with the 
question of the validity of statutes that collide with divine law, the Frisian jurist 
emphasized, as seen above, the impossibility of any alteration with regard to 
necessaria praecepta or internum jus conscientiae by any human power what- 
soever. Though Huber does not make an explicit statement on the question of 
whether an order contrary to the divine law, if issued, is still valid as a positive 
law, it is implausible that he would believe such a law must be obeyed in light 
of his presentation of the the case of the Egyptian midwives. On the whole, 
Huber is apparently less defensive than Hobbes regarding room for religious 
disobedience. Rather, his choice to take over the framework for distinguishing 
the internal and the external may be understood as deriving from his funda- 
mental goal of securing a sanctuary domain in which the sovereigns cannot 
demand obedience to their order, thereby limiting their power to the extent 
Huber regards as proper. 

The same point is also confirmed by the central importance that article 36 of 
the Belgic Confession of Faith occupies within Huber’s framework. That arti- 
cle, in the same vein as article 16 of the Bohemian Confession, generally rec- 
ommends obedience to secular authority, differentiating its own position from 
radical, anti-governmental branches of the Reformation. On the other hand, 
the article sets a limit to that obedience due to divine law, in order to secure 
self-sufficiency of faith with regard to governmental interference. In §. 44, 


77 Hobbes, De cive, 18, §. 13, p. 292/p. 245: ‘minime sane; hoc enim contra pactum est ciuile. 
Quid ergo agendum? Eundum ad Christum per Martyrium. Quod si cui dictu durum 
videatur, certissimum est eum non credere ex toto corde IESVM ESSE CHRISTVM Filium 
Dei viuentis, (cuperet enim dissolui et esse cum Christo) sed velle simulata fide Christiana 
Pactum ciuitati obedientiam eludere" 
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Huber quotes this text positively.”® He argues that article 36, in addition to 
the other confessional texts temporally preceding it, gives support to precisely 
the idea, expressed conclusively in §. 43, of God’s inviolable reign through jus 
internum within the believer’s conscience, into which no human power can 
intrude. Huber's argumentation contains no device that would undermine 
such formulations of the Confession, but strives to have his theory express 
that balance between rebellion and slavery as was originally intended by the 
Confession, a stance which stands in distinct contrast to Hobbes's. 

Huber's key passage §. 42, quoted above,?? needs to be situated in precisely 
this series of contrasts between Hobbes and Huber. The balance between obe- 
dience to mortal and immortal rulers, formulated by Huber as 'faith is subject 
to no other judgment or imperium than that of God; reveals a polarity towards 
Hobbes' argument on fides and obedientia. According to Huber, faith—as 
impressed on the heart directly by the Holy Spirit and therefore solely sub- 
ject to divine judgment and its imperium—— concerns not only the single article 
‘Jesus is the Christ, but the entirety of what Scripture conveys. To reword this 
by using Hobbes's vocabulary, the extent of fides, as what must be internally 
believed for salvation, can neither be limited to the lone article ‘Jesus is the 
Christ, nor to a general approbation of Christianity, but includes all the con- 
tent and doctrines of the Bible. This means that articles other than ‘Jesus is 
the Christ'—or rather, the scriptural contents expressed as a series of theologi- 
cal doctrines—should not be classified as obedientia, as those tenets to which 
all citizens are obligated to confess, regardless of their own heartfelt approval, 
once the church of the sovereign has adopted them as its articles of faith. For 
Huber and Hobbes, the question of conditions for salvation is the language to 
describe the extent of the civil obedience involved in the matter, and conse- 
quently the arena upon which these two thinkers spar with each other. 

Huber's concept of God's solitary jurisdiction in matters of faith—with 
which he opposes the English philosopher's attempt to overtake this jurisdic- 
tion with the hand of the sovereign—rests on the idea that the Holy Spirit 
testifies to the divinity of the Bible, vouching for its perspicuity. This idea 
appears in Huber's discourse in an air of animosity directed towards Hobbes, 
as has been discussed, whom he characterizes as one who would condemn 


78 | Huber Djc3, 1.5.2, §. 44, pp. 155-156 (quoted above, p. 332). Huber's quotation of article 36 
corresponds to the 1618 version of the Belgic Confession offered in Andreas Mühling et al. 
eds., Reformierte Bekenntnisschriften, 2.1 (Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchner Verlag, 2009), 
pp. 367-368, rather than to the 1620 version offered in J. N. Bakhuizen van den Brink, ed., 
De Nederlandse belijdenisgeschriften in authentieke teksten met inleiding en tekstvergelij- 
kingen, 2nd ed. (Amsterdam: Ton Bolland, 1976), pp. 1403141. 

79  Seeabove, p. 331. 
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supporters of such a view as apostatae a ratione naturali.®® This expression 
derives from §. 6 in chapter 12 of De cive, in which Hobbes openly challenges 
the standpoint he believes to be ‘seditious’, which regards faith not as a result 
of reason, nor of any natural effort, but as unquestionably inspired by a super- 
natural work of the Spirit. The consequence of this idea would be that people 
would feel entitled to follow their own conscience, relying on whatever think- 
ing they believe to be inspired from heaven, rather than the orders of their 
ruler, or rather than that which reason recommends. With this, the private 
judgments of right and wrong, already renounced when leaving the state of 
nature, would in fact return, with the result that a dissolution of the common- 
wealth would eventually become inevitable.?! 

This view appeared so grave a threat for Huber not simply due to its dia- 
metrical opposition to the Reformed orthodoxy in general, but exactly because 
it touches upon the thrust of Huber's theory of jus circa sacra. The analysis of 
this chapter has shown that Huber considered the idea of the Holy Ghost's tes- 
timony as the underpinning of the immediate relationship between God and 
believer, and consequently, as the cornerstone of jus internum conscientiae. 
The existence of the Spirit forms, for him, the logical foundation for consider- 
ing God the sole ruler on matters of faith—and, accordingly, the human sover- 
eign as lacking this kind of authority. In sum, exactly because Huber perceived 
a close link between the issues of the Holy Spirit (and the biblical authority 
founded on it) and the limit of sovereign power, he thus thought that a denial 
of the Holy Spirit, a result of the application of a rationalistic method to read- 
ing the Bible, exacted serious consequences on the question of jus circa sacra. 

Remarkably, Huber acknowledges that Hobbes himself recognized the con- 
nection between matters of the Holy Spirit and jus circa sacra. In addition to 
the passages already addressed, the introductory words to section 6 of De jure 
civitatis (the third edition), 'On the principle to recognize the divinity of the 
Holy Scripture and of the Christian faith, make this point clear. Here Huber, 
summarizing his assertion from the preceding section, says the following: 


1. That conviction concerning the Christian faith is not subject to the 
imperium of human regulation or judgment [arbitramenti] but only to 
the imperium of God, is what we have demonstrated above, among other 
things. The reason is that faith is produced immediately at divine insti- 
gation and impressed by the similar immediate testimony of the Holy 
Ghost on the hearts of believers. 


80 See Huber, Djc3, 1.5.2, §. 29, p. 154. Quoted above in the previous section, p. 330. 
81 Hobbes, De cive, 12, §. 6, p. 189/p. 136. 
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2. In order to disprove this conviction that faith is not subject to the im- 
perium of the sovereign power, Hobbes regarded this as the task which 
should be carried out first, to disprove or to mock the idea that immedi- 
ate heavenly inspiration is the cause of faith, as well as the idea that the 
testimony of the Holy Spirit confirms this faith. We have started above to 
investigate this subject but postponed its full-scale examination until this 
section. 

3. It is logical that everyone who since the [16]5os has strived to under- 
mine the mysterium of Christian faith and the authority of Holy Scripture 
made their start with overturning and mocking the traditional doctrine 
of the immediate operation of the Holy Spirit that not only generates but 
also authenticates faith. This was, for example, attempted after Hobbes by 
Spinoza in the preface to the Theologico-Political Treatise and by the author 
of the preface to his Posthumous Works [Lodewijk Meyer?], and succeed- 
ingly by a larger number of Protestants, even including the Reformed.®? 


These passages reveal the particular way that Huber understood the pos- 


sible dangers and the radicalism contained in the thought of Hobbes or the 


Hobbesiani regarding the question of jus circa sacra. Huber perceived Hobbes, 


or the surging tide of rationalism, as embarking upon a systematic programme, 


following which he and his followers built a base camp upon their denial of 


the idea of the Spirit, and from this position sent troops to overturn the con- 


ventional understanding of the proper extent of first the concept of fides, and 


then that of sovereign power. Their strategy resulted in exalting the sovereign 


to be the direct recipient of the duty of obedience owed by every Christian in 


82 


Huber, DJC3, 1.6.1, §§. 1-3, p. 173: 1. Persuasionem de Fide Christiana non esse praescripti 
vel arbitramenti humani, sed Dei solius imperio subjectam, inter alia inde supra evici- 
mus; quod immediate ex instinctu divino generetur, et simili immediato Spiritus Sancti 
testimonio in fidelium cordibus obsignetur. 

2. Hobbes autem ut refelleret hanc persuasionem, quod Fides imperio Summarum potes- 
tatum subjecta non sit, omnium primo faciendum putavit, ut sententiam de immediata 
infusione coelesti, quae causa sit Fidei et de Testimonio Spiritus illam Fidem obsignan- 
tis refelleret ac inrideret, qua de re superius coeptum in hunc locum plenius examen 
distulimus. 

3. Haud temere quicunque Christianae fidei mysteria et Scripturae sacrae auctoritatem 
convellere studuerunt, hinc ab annis quiquaginta, aliunde initium duxere, quam ut vet- 
erem de immediata Spiritus Sancti operatione, tam in generanda quam in obsignanda 
fide, doctrinam subverterent ac eluderunt, ut post Hobbesium instituit Spinosa [sic] in 
praefat. Tract. Theol. Polit. et Auctor praefat. in Op. ej. postum. aliique deinde plures etiam 
inter Protestantes ipsosque Reformatos.’ 
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exchange for salvation. Their project, in Huber’s view, amounts to entitling the 
sovereign to establish, de facto, any content for articles of faith and to demand 
from his subjects their confession to these articles. As such, the secular ruler 
was elevated to the level of standing between God and the subjects, mediating 
divine will to the people. 

This is how Huber interpreted what was going on in the Dutch Republic 
under the long shadow of Hobbes's political philosophy. Arguably, this per- 
spective drove Huber into a fierce confrontation with Röell and Duker on the 
one hand, and on the other hand led him to find it necessary to defend his 
theory of jus circa sacra alongside that strategy—namely, by treading into 
theological questions himself, so that he could offer a counter-image of the 
matter. The crux of his ensuing design therefore consists of the idea that 
the relationship between God and the believer must be immediate. This proj- 
ect produced the idea of jus internum conscientiae, which, in Hobbesians' 
eyes, would appear as fictitious, if not superstitious, but clearly anticipates 
freedom of conscience as an inalienable human right. 


Conclusion: Where the Paths Cross 


Es gibt tief ausgefahrene Gedankengeleise, aus denen man nicht weicht, 
wenn man einmal darin ist; urgewohnt fix und fertige Ideenverbindungen, 
die ineinanderfassen wie Kettenglieder, so daß, wer da A gesagt, nicht 
umhin kann, auch B zu sagen oder es doch zu denken; und sie gleichen 
Kettengliedern auch darum noch, weil darin das Irdische und Himmlische 
so ineinanderhängen und -greifen, da man mit Notwendigkeit dabei 
von einem aufs andere kommt im Reden oder Verstummen.! 


Several conclusions can be drawn from the preceding chapters' comparisons of 
the major theoreticians of the church-state relationship who either wrote, or 
were read, in the seventeenth-century Netherlands. 

These authors shared the ‘framework of mediation’, an assumption that 
a certain constellation of God, the sovereign, and subjects corresponds to a 
particular proportion of jus (imperium) circa sacra for the sovereign and of 
freedom among subjects. The framework serves the same function as an aux- 
iliary line in geometry, allowing for a deeper understanding of the implica- 
tions that the biblical interpretations of these authors have for what is today 
called the 'political'— particularly how obedience to authority and autonomy 
ofthe mind should be correlated and balanced, then expressed institutionally 
in a political unity. 

Knowledge of this paradigm and the code of translation that it offers 
between biblical and political languages is particularly helpful in deciphering 
the philosopher Spinoza's otherwise somewhat mysterious engagement with 
such topics as the media of revelation, the Spirit, prophets, the Bible's author- 
ity, jus circa sacra, and the Hebrew Republic. While simultaneously responding 
to timeless themes of the Judeo-Christian tradition, Spinoza's analysis of those 
biblical topics can be at least partly explained as his attempt to apply his favou- 
rite dialectic method to the pivotal notions and scriptural passages related 
to the 'framework of mediation, which was recurrent in his contemporaries' 
arguments about jus circa sacra and libertas philosophandi. As the analysis 


1 ThomasMann,Joseph und seine Brüder, Stockholmer Gesamtausgabe der Werke von Thomas 
Mann, 2 vols. (Berlin: Fischer, 1952), 1:754. 
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in chapter 5 has shown, the framework offered a common platform for both 
issues, with the critique of divine will’s mediators as the link between them. 

Law professor Ulrik Huber’s equally mysterious engagement with the issue 
of the Holy Spirit’s testimony and the Bible’s authority likewise becomes under- 
standable in light of this frame of thought. Huber's assessment of Hobbes’s 
strategy clearly shows that this Frisian jurist perceived the ‘framework of medi- 
ation’ as immanent in the thought of Hobbes himself: 


In order to disprove this conviction that faith is not subject to the impe- 
rium of the sovereign power, Hobbes regarded this as the task which 
should be carried out first, to disprove or to mock the idea that immedi- 
ate heavenly inspiration is the cause of faith, as well as the idea that the 
testimony of the Holy Spirit confirms this faith.” 


For Huber, the ‘framework of mediation’ is the logic that connects the issues of 
church-state relations and the media of the workings of God. Correspondingly, 
Huber tried to defend his theory of jus circa sacra according to that logic by 
delving into the theological question of how the divinity of the Bible can 
be known. Huber’s aim seems to have been to offer a counterimage to the 
Hobbesian vision of the constellation between God, the sovereign, and believ- 
ers, one in which the sovereign is the sole gateway between God and his or her 
subjects. To rescue the notion of the Spirit from its rationalistic criticism was 
important to Huber, as he believed that spiritual testimony in each believer’s 
conscience was the crux of the unmediated relationship between God and 
believers. For him this meant that their jus internum conscientiae was inde- 
pendent of any human authority, secular or ecclesiastical. In Huber’s idea of 
Christ’s direct reign over the conscience, yet another version of the ‘framework 
of mediation’ can be observed. 

The perspective that this paradigm offers provides a key to grasping the 
nature of the complex relationship between the biblical analyses of Spinoza 
and Hobbes, who overlap considerably in their choice of topics and verses but 
diverge in their interpretations on several significant points. On this very mat- 
ter, Verbeek once pointed out ‘a significant relationship between the rrp and 
Hobbes's Leviathan, in the sense that the one could be seen as a reaction to or a 
commentary on the other’ The results of this comparative study indicate that 
this ‘significant relationship’ can be seen as flowing from the common underlying 


2 Huber, DJC3, 1.6.1, §. 2, p. 173. See the previous chapter, at pp. 341-342. 
3 Theo Verbeek, Spinoza's Theologico-Political Treatise: Exploring ‘the Will of God’ (Aldershot: 
Ashgate, 2003), p. 181. 
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paradigm. A close parallelism necessarily occurs because each author reinter- 
prets the historically highly loaded concept of the authority of those who claim 
to be transmitting God’s will. Contesting those who rebelled against the lawful 
sovereign in the name of God, Hobbes in Leviathan eagerly disqualified the 
ideas that symbolized a direct access to God, including the Holy Spirit’s inspi- 
ration, and moulded divine will’s mediation into an exclusive channel incar- 
nated by the ‘sovereign prophet’. Spinoza was as eager as Hobbes to critically 
examine the transmission of revelation in order to disarm the Dutch version 
of self-appointed messengers of God. Yet comparison between the two phi- 
losophers has shown that Spinoza's points of deviation from Leviathan add up 
to a demonstration of what Hobbes had dispensed with: the limited nature of 
the Bible’s authority, and particularly its indifference to philosophical matters. 
Where Hobbes's solution to the problem of God's mediators does not include 
a direct defence of libertas philosophandi, Spinoza's does. 

This way of understanding the innate relationship between Spinoza and 
Hobbes is favourable to Verbeek's underlying hypothesis that Spinoza composed 
his scriptural analyses in the TTP as a commentary on their counterparts in 
Leviathan. Yet there are two issues that need further attention before this view 
can be affirmed. First, it cannot be demonstrated with absolute certainty. The 
shortage of biographical clues available at present imposes a limit upon the 
degree to which historical certainty is attainable. Textual comparison of the two 
treatises allows for the supposition that Spinoza's close familiarity with Leviathan 
is highly probable, but only within that limitation. Second, as the investigation in 
the present book has revealed, Hobbes's theory of the church-state relationship 
is concurrent with the heritages of the Remonstrant theoreticians in the 1610s. 
The link between Spinoza's and Hobbes's biblical readings should therefore be 
considered, and futher investigated, within this wider context. 

This context consists of a rich variety of threads: the analysis of chapter 1 
demonstrated that the Remonstrants and the Contra-Remonstrants were con- 
scious of the fact that their standpoints regarding the collateraliteyt differed 
precisely on the question of who occupied the position immediately beneath 
God and therefore held the right to mediate this will to the people—whether 
it was the sovereigns alone, or both the sovereigns and the ministers. They 
sensitively discussed immediate proximity to God as the criterion of the jus / 
imperium circa sacra issue, as their various expressions of the position show: 
'Subalternatie' of Aaron to Moses and of Moses to God (by Wtenbogaert*); 
‘alleen regelrecht onder God ende syn woort' and ‘Immediate van Godt’ (both 


4 Johannes Wtenbogaert, Tractaet van tampt ende authoriteyt eener hoogher Christelicker over- 
heydt in kerckelicke saecken, 2nd ed. (The Hague: by Hillebrant Iacobsz., 1610), Knuttel no. 
1768, p. 69. 
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by Walaeus®); ‘Dei legatos, xoi àéccc a Deo vocari’ and ‘dueows sub Deo’ 
(both by Vossius®); and ‘Deus quaedam et aperit et proponit ipse, alia aperit 
ipse et per alios hominibus proponit, ut per angelos prophetas apostolos’ (by 
Grotius”). Furthermore, in chapter 2 of the present work, the survey of Part 111 
of Leviathan showed that Hobbes supports his concept of the ‘sovereign 
prophet’ with evidence taken from his sometimes biased reading of the 
Old Testament, which casts God as having spoken directly and exclusively 
to those whom Hobbes regards as the sovereigns of the Hebrews. The prin- 
ciple underlying Hobbes’s interpretation is particularly similar to that of 
Wtenbogaert, so that some sort of influence of Dutch Remonstrant theore- 
ticians on Hobbes might even be suspected. Most of the political treatises 
produced by the Remonstrants were made available on the Dutch book mar- 
ket in the 1650s and 1660s. This included De souverainiteyt, a pamphlet that 
used to be attributed to Adriaen Koerbagh but is in fact an adaptation (or 
plagiarism) of Wtenbogaert’s biblical arguments in Tractaet van tampt ende 
authoriteyt. Furthermore, the results of tracking the political interpretations 
of Deut. 17:8-13 and the post-Moses era have exhibited the complex art of self- 
differentiation practised by the intellectuals who used the Old Testament as 
a means of discussing contemporary questions. This art of self-differentiation 
employed methodological or historiographical means, and one author could 
be more sophisticated, or cruder, than another. An example of this was seen 
in how different writers dealt with the weaknesses inherent in the interpre- 
tative strategy of the Bible which emphasized immediate proximity to God 
(chapter 4). It is probable that Leviathan's biblical arguments were received 
in the Netherlands as a part of this network of competing interpretations. The 
sources to which the TTP was reacting must be considered as highly plural. 
How should these results be interpreted? They permit a range of theoreti- 
cally possible scenarios, and at one end of this range it could even be asserted 
that Spinoza became interested in the paradigm of divine will's mediation 
without his having had any knowledge of Leviathan. If this is the case, the situ- 
ation would be akin to the manner in which offspring from a common ancestor 
that are not personally acquainted with each other can look similar—i.e. they 
simultaneously resemble and are divergent from one another as two forms of 


5 Antonius Walaeus, Het ampt der kerckendienaren: Midtsgaders de authoriteyt, ende opsicht, 
die een hooghe Christelicke overheydt daer over toecompt (Middelburg: by Adriaen vanden 
Vivere, 1615), Knuttel no. 2204, p. 44. 

6 Gerardus Joannes Vossius, letter to Grotius on 10 February 1616, no. 447 in Briefwisseling van 
Hugo Grotius, ed. P. C. Molhuysen et al., 17 vols (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1928-2001), 
1:462-497 (p. 478 and p. 485, respectively). 

7 Grotius, De imperio, 6, S. 4, p. 294. 
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development from the same origin. The other end of the spectrum would be 
to regard Spinoza as having studied solely Leviathan when preparing the TTP. 
This option, however, is less plausible than the first, since Spinoza is known to 
have possessed a copy of Grotius’s De imperio, and his critical learning under- 
lying the rrp was open to other branches of scholarship, including medieval 
Jewish thought. The most probable explanation for Spinoza's choice to set the 
‘framework of mediation’ as the object of his dialectic method should lie some- 
where between these two extremes—in his having received a double or mul- 
tiple 'doses'? of the conceptual infrastructure from Grotius, Hobbes, and other 
predecessors. All of these theoreticians debated questions of state, church, and 
liberty in terms of various constellations of God, the sovereign, and the people. 

As a shared basis of discussion, the ‘framework of mediation’ is comparable 
in some respects to the social contract theory. This theory, too, was a concep- 
tual platform that recurs in the writings of many political thinkers in early 
modern Europe, including Hobbes and Spinoza themselves. Locke, Rousseau, 
and numerous other writers tried to explain the formative process of a state by 
means of a largely overlapping set of related concepts, including the state of 
nature, natural rights, social contract, and the sovereign. Each author defined 
and interconnected these concepts in his own way, parallel to the way that 
interpretations of Deut. 17:8-13 varied according to each author’s political 
stance. Similarly, the social contract theoreticians were often conscious of the 
competing definitions given by others, whether their predecesors or contem- 
poraries. The efforts to self-differentiate resulted in the unique nature of each 
author’s social contract narrative. No one would deny Rousseau’s originality 
simply because he used the same frame of thought as his predecessors. The 
same would be true for the creativity of each of the theoreticians in this tradi- 
tion. Social contract theory was a shared framework open for the creation of 
ingenious variations by all who reflected seriously about the state’s power and 
its limit. So, too, was the ‘framework of mediation’ for anyone whose mind was 
troubled by the tension between the desire for autonomy and the ‘Submission 
of the Intellectual faculty’ demanded by those who allegedly relayed God's will. 

Yet there is one way in which the ‘framework of mediation’ differs from 
social contract theory: the latter has survived into today’s textbooks of political 
thought, while the former has not. The notion of mediation has, in fact, been 
largely forgotten. One reason for this is the gradual change of the concept of 
legitimacy that has taken place over the past few centuries. The ‘framework 
of mediation’ was essentially an argument produced within and valid to a 


8 Noel Malcolm, ‘Hobbes and the European Republic of Letters’, in Aspects of Hobbes (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 2002), pp. 457-545 (p. 516). 
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society dominated by the idea that both civil and ecclesiastical leaders need 
to prove a divine calling in order to legitimately hold their authority. This 
assumption was dissolved in a slowly unfolding process through which multi- 
confessionalism changed from an object of connivance into a constitutionally 
protected right. Religion became the private matter of each believer, and voters’ 
mandates replaced divine mandates. Sovereigns have long since forgotten the 
past in which they needed to compete with persons who claimed to occupy 
the position directly under God in order to secure the last word in interpreting 
God's message. This situation has started to change only very recently. 


Though the ‘framework of mediation’ has merits as an ‘auxiliary line’ for under- 
standing the use of the Bible to formulate political arguments in the early mod- 
ern period, the quest to uncover where it was employed should not become its 
own goal. It functions like the scaffolding? used to build a house, but it should 
not be confused with the house itself by today’s students of history. Knowledge 
of this framework offers historians practical guidelines for reading at least the 
Dutch sources of this time, yet the goal of historical research must go beyond 
establishing a genealogy of each variant of the framework. Philosophizing 
over the concept of mediation as such, detached from any specific histori- 
cal context, would not be fruitful and would obscure the house it was used to 
construct. 

What, then, is the ‘house’ which the ‘scaffolding’ serves? From the perspec- 
tive of the history of public law and political ideas, it is the correlation between 
authority and autonomy. The quest of the early modern theoreticians to find 
a better balance between these two principles—indispensable for humanity’s 
communal life—greatly contributed to the crystallization of the concepts of 
sovereignty and liberty which remain fundamental to today’s theories of state. 

The historical significance of the ‘framework of mediation’ for the devel- 
opment of the idea of sovereignty does not need to be repeated here. The 
examples analysed in the preceding chapters, Wtenbogaert's and Hobbes's in 
particular, have sufficiently shown that biblical scenes depicting the media- 
tion of revelation accompanied and cemented the conceptualization of abso- 
lute sovereignty. Moses, speaking directly with God in Egypt and at Sinai, can 


9 Iowe this significant concept to an illuminating posthumous book by Sabro Kurusu, Hou to 
fiction [Law and fiction], ed. Jun-ichi Murakami (Tokyo: University of Tokyo Press, 1999). In 
this book, a former civil law scholar, inspired especially by Hans Vaihinger's Philosophie des 
Als Ob, explores the role of ‘fiction’ for legal argumentation, through ambitious comparative 
study of its use in literature, theology, and philosophy. The importance of ‘fiction’ for under- 
standing the difference between Hobbes and Spinoza is discussed below. 
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rightly be seen as the early modern prototype of the sovereign embracing 
both secular and ecclesiastical powers. The arguments for absolute sover- 
eignty that Hobbes draws from the Sinai covenant seem to especially exem- 
plify Carl Schmitt's famous statement that ‘Alle prágnanten Begriffe der 
modernen Staatslehre sind säkularisierte theologische Begriffe’.!° The argu- 
ment of this book, however, is that Hobbes’s (and his contemporaries’) juris- 
tische Gestaltung der historisch-politischen Wirklichkeit! was a part of the 
seventeenth-century culture of argumentation. The participants in this culture 
finely developed Old Testament components into functional paradigms, open 
to unlimited reinterpretations and dedicated to a better illumination of their 
contemporary poltical and social questions. The result of this study indicates 
that the historical process was more complex than a linear transition from a 
religious to a secular age? 

Seeing that the ‘framework of mediation’ contributed to the genesis of this 
idea of sovereignty that is still fundamental to constitutional law theories, it is 
tempting to ask what role, if any, was given to the individual's freedom, another 
pillar of modern public law theory. The writings explored in this book include 
some profound remarks on the question of individual freedom with regard to 
both the church and the sovereign, often couched inside or alongside critiques 
of the divine will’s messengers. Several observations about these remarks will 
be explored in the rest of this concluding chapter, with due cautions against 
the anachronism of hastily equating seventeenth-century discourses on lib- 
erty with twenty-first-century human rights discourses. 

The absolutistic utilization of the mediation paradigm by Hobbes—the com- 
plete monopolization of direct access to God by the sovereign—has the effect 
of simultaneously minimizing and securing individual liberty with respect 
to belief and thought, as discussed in chapter 6. This can be seen, even more 
clearly, when Hobbes deduces the following conclusion after pointing out that 
Abraham's conversation with God (particularly Gen. 17-18) was exclusive: 


From whence may be concluded this first point, that they to whom God 
hath not spoken immediately, are to receive the positive commandements 


10 Carl Schmitt, Politische Theologie: Vier Kapitel zur Lehre von der Souveränität, 2nd ed. 
(Berlin: Duncker & Humblot, 1934), p. 49. 

11 Schmitt, Politische Theologie, p. 59. 

12 Illuminating with this regard is Hans Blumenberg, “Säkularisation”: Kritik einer Kategorie 
historischer Illegitimitàát, in Die Philosophie und die Frage nach dem Fortschritt, ed. Helmut 
Kuhn and Franz Wiedmann (Munich: Pustet, 1964), pp. 240—265; idem, Die Legitimität der 
Neuzeit, 6th ed. (Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp, 2012). 
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of God, from their Soveraign; as the family and seed of Abraham did from 
Abraham their Father, and Lord, and Civill Soveraign. And consequently 
in every Common-wealth they who have no supernaturall Revelation to 
the contrary, ought to obey the laws of their own Soveraign, in the exter- 
nall acts and profession of Religion. As for the inward thought, and beleef 
of men, which humane Governours can take no notice of, (for God onely 
knoweth the heart) they are not voluntary, nor the effect of the laws, but 
of the unrevealed will, and of the power of God; and consequently fall 
not under obligation. 


This passage shows two aspects typical of Hobbes's conceptualization of 
freedom of mind. As he states here by drawing an analogy to Abraham, the 
sovereigns can regulate subjects’ external acts by issuing laws based on their 
own interpretation of the Bible. They can issue laws to force citizens to attend 
services at the national church and to profess the creed that they have deter- 
mined, preventing dissenters from publicly professing any confessions which 
they consider unorthodox. Limiting the liberty of citizens in this extreme way, 
Hobbes simultaneously casts the subject’s inward thought as being thoroughly 
invisible to the sovereigns. At the end of the paragraph quoted above, he even 
offers epistemological support for the autonomy of one’s belief: it is essentially 
involuntary and therefore uncontrollable by any human command. Hobbes 
thus allows his readers to realize that everyone is radically free inside one’s own 
microcosmos. This encapsulated type of liberty is possible exactly because the 
sphere of protection is confined to the purely inward thought of the mind, a 
site which Hobbes believes no sword can penetrate. 

The objection could still be raised that the Hobbesian human conscience 
does not deserve the name of ‘liberty’ or ‘freedom’ because it merely indicates 
a factual limit of the effect of a law. However, it is necessary to view Hobbes's 
argument within the context of his understanding of religion and the church- 
state relationship. His hostility to the superstituous type of churchmen (‘con- 
cinator, vel confessor, vel casuista’!*) has a long profile. He eagerly attempts to 
bring the whole clerical hierarchy under the wing of the sovereign and to sup- 
press self-appointed prophets who lure people into their own flock. He does 
this by repeating a sequence of insinuations that Scripture contains irratio- 
nal elements, declaring that his weak intellect is to be submitted to the Bible's 
authority, and subsequently replacing scriptural authority with that of the 
sovereign. 


13 Hobbes, Leviathan, 40, pp. 249—250/pp. 738-739. 
14 Hobbes, De cive, ‘praefatio ad lectores, [§. 21], p. 83/p. 14. 
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Taking these facts into account, it is unlikely that Hobbes would heartily 
welcome a religiously fanatic sovereign with a strictly theocratic rule and 
bloody witch-hunts (although he would recommend obedience within such 
a regime). While many interpretations are possible, his project can perhaps 
best be understood as an exhortation intended to stop individuals from 
painfully seeking a flawless doctrine that would leave no pieces of doubt in 
their consciences. Such a quest, in his view, would end in a ‘Submission of 
the Intellectual faculty, to the Opinion of any other man’ who alleges to 
be the right interpreter of the Word of God. For Hobbes, the choice should be 
that one can engage in purely political obedience to the sovereign and his or 
her church, while enjoying liberty of belief and thought inside the narrowly 
defined but unpenetrable sphere of one’s heart. This choice means peace, 
even for the mind: it is to let ‘the publique Conscience'$ take over the burdens 
of accountability to God and finding His true messenger.!” This is how the 
Hobbesian sovereign limits and creates liberty of thought and belief simulta- 
neously, and paradoxically. 

This dual character of Hobbes's idea of liberty of conscience—minimized 
in its extent but absolutely free within that extent—has its parallel in his con- 
ceptualization of the sovereign prophet. As discussed in chapters 2 and 7, 
Hobbes's rhetoric when explaining the true source of the binding force of 
‘Divine Positive Law? or the nature of Moses's authority,!® tends to discard 
mental parameters like individual feelings and convictions as being too hap- 
hazard and unpredictable to rely on.?? Instead, he concentrates his attention 
upon the criterion of contractual obligation, which he believes unfailingly 
produces a certain action in any individual. Precisely because the spotlight is 
thus shed solely upon outward action and jural obligations, the internal land- 
scape of the individual's mind stays in shadow, unsearched in Hobbes's narra- 
tive. Ultimately, what truly matters to him is not the subjects' Submission' to the 
Bible, but their 'Obedience' to the sovereign as the sole interpreter of the Bible. 

Certainly, this picture is complicated by the fact that Hobbes recommends 
that sovereigns optimize their control over their subjects' external actions 


15 Hobbes, Leviathan, 32, p. 196/pp. 578-579. 

16 Hobbes, Leviathan, 29, p. 169/p. 502. 

17 This part of the Hobbesian project is the subject of chapter 18 of De cive and chapter 43 of 
Leviathan, as analysed on the former's basis in chapter 9 in this book. 

18 X Hobbes, Leviathan, 26, pp. 148-150/ pp. 442—449: ‘Divine Positive Law how made known to 
be Law. 

19 Hobbes, Leviathan, 40, pp. 250-251/pp. 738—741: ‘The authority of Moses whereon grounded.’ 

20 See above, section 4 of chapter 2 and section 2 of chapter 7. 
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by regulating their internal opinions: ‘the Actions of men proceed from their 
Opinions; and in the wel governing of Opinions, consisteth the well governing of 
mens Actions, in order to their Peace, and Concord"?! On the basis of the ‘Right 
of Judging what Doctrines are fit for Peace’, every sovereign, including sover- 
eigns who are Christian, are to be the ‘Supreme Pastors of their people’.2? Those 
sovereigns are ‘the onely Persons, whom Christians now hear speak from God, 
and when Paul says ‘Faith cometh by Hearing’ (Rom. 10:17), he means to hear 
such ‘Supreme Pastors’ speaking, or the persons whom they have appointed to 
carry out that task for them, i.e. the preachers of the state church.?3 

And yet, when speaking about the effect of this sovereign right to teach 
people in religion, Hobbes repeatedly returns to the idea that it is impossible 
to ‘oblige men to beleeve'?* In answer to the objection ‘if Teaching be the cause 
of Faith, why doe not all beleeve?’, Hobbes admits, ‘It is certain therefore that 
Faith is the gift of God, and hee gives it to whom he will, and thus he limits 
the scope of his statist interpretation of the Pauline thesis ‘Faith cometh by 
Hearing’ to those whom He is pleased to give faith.2° As for those who cannot 
agree with their sovereign's teachings because they favour their own spiritual 
leaders, Hobbes urges them, again, to distinguish their actions from the tenets 
of their inward belief. In particular, if the instructions of a person's leader con- 
tradict the established laws of the State, Hobbes asserts that 


he cannot in this case observe the same [i.e. instructions of one's own 
teachers] in his actions, nor in his discourse with other men; though 


21 Hobbes, Leviathan, 18, p. 91/pp. 272-273. 

22 Hobbes, Leviathan, 42, p. 295/ pp. 850-853. 

23 Hobbes, Leviathan, 43, p. 323/pp. 932-937. 

24 Hobbes, Leviathan, 42, p. 309/pp. 894-895: ‘a Christian King, as a Pastor, and Teacher of 
his Subjects, makes not thereby his Doctrines Laws. He cannot oblige men to beleeve; 
though as a Civill Soveraign he may make Laws suitable to his Doctrine, which may 
oblige men to certain actions, and sometimes to such as they would not otherwise do, 
and which he ought not to command; and yet when they are commanded, they are Laws; 
and the externall actions done in obedience to them, without the inward approbation, 
are the actions of the Soveraign, and not of the Subject, which is in that case but as an 
instrument, without any motion of his owne at all; because God hath commanded to 
obey them’ For differences from the Latin and the Dutch versions, see above chapter 6, at 
nn. 13, 62, 64. 

25 Hobbes, Leviathan, 43, p. 324/pp. 936-937: ‘But if Teaching be the cause of Faith, why doe 
not all beleeve? It is certain therefore that Faith is the gift of God, and hee giveth it to 
whom he will. Neverthelesse, because to them to whom he giveth it, he giveth it by the 
means of Teachers, the immediate cause of Faith is Hearing’. 
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he may without blame beleeve his private Teachers, and wish he had the 
liberty to practise their advice; and that it were publiquely received for 
Law. For internall Faith is in its own nature invisible, and consequently 
exempted from all humane jurisdiction[. |?6 


Hobbes's favourite example for this form of liberty—in the sense of freedom 
of inward thought as visible only to God and neatly separable from action—is 
Naaman, the Syrian military captain about whom 2 Kgs 5 narrates. Naaman, 
cured of leprosy by the miraculous works of Elisha, converted to belief in 
the God of Israel. Upon taking his leave back to his homeland, he begged the 
prophet for pardon to keep on attending the worship of the deity Rimmon 
with his sovereign, the king of Syria. Elisha answered him, ‘Go in peace’ 
Hobbes interprets this reply as proof that Christian citizens can safely profess 
any article of faith if an oath to do so is required by their sovereign, regard- 
less of whether they inwardly believe in it, without risking their salvation. This 
is because such forced profession is, according to Hobbes, simply a 'gesture' of 
obedience and an external action which is ultimately not their own action, but 
their sovereign's: 


Here Naaman beleeved in his heart; but by bowing before the Idol 
Rimmon, he denyed the true God in effect, as much as if he had done 
it with his lips. But then what shall we answer to our Saviours saying, 
Whosoever denyeth me before men, I will deny him before my Father which 
is in Heaven? [Mat. 10:33] This we may say, that whatsoever a Subject, as 
Naaman was, is compelled to in obedience to his Soveraign, and doth it 
not in order to his own mind, but in order to the laws of his country, that 
action is not his, but his Soveraigns; nor is it he that in this case denyeth 
Christ before men, but his Governour, and the law of his countrey.2” 


Though Hobbes refers to Naaman's example on the subject of obedience to 
non-Christian rulers, its relevancy to Christian citizens in Christian countries 
is more than apparent. For that context, too, he employs the same logic—the 


26 Hobbes, Leviathan, 42, p. 285/pp. 822-823. The part preceding this quote reads: ‘When 
therefore any other man shall offer unto us any other Rules, which the Soveraign Ruler 
hath not prescribed, they are but Counsell, and Advice; which, whether good, or bad, hee 
thatis counselled, may without injustice refuse to observe; and when contrary to the Laws 
already established, without injustice cannot observe, how good soever he conceiveth it 
to be? 

27 Hobbes, Leviathan, 42, p. 271/pp. 784—785. See also Hobbes, Leviathan, 43, pp. 330-331/ 
Pp. 954-955- 
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responsibility toward God for a forced act does not belong to the actor himself, 
but to the sovereign who has ordered that act—e.g. when he refutes the doc- 
trine that ‘whatsoever aman does against his Conscience, is Sinne’ as ‘repugnant 
to Civill Society’.28 


To this understanding of human liberty of mind, Spinoza's TTP exhibits several 
undeniably contrasting characteristics. 

The comparative study provided above in chapters 4-8 has shown that 
Spinoza's interpretation of the scriptural passages related to the mediation 
of divine will was centrally directed to demonstrate libertas philosophandi, ox 
philosophy's independence from the Bible's authority and those who invoke it. 
This can be seen asan act of building alternatives to Hobbes's interpretation, at 
leastin the eyes of the Dutch reading public. While Hobbes replaced the Bible's 
authority entirely with that of the sovereign, Spinoza examined the extent 
to which it was obligatory to believe the prophets and tried to specify exactly 
which matters pertaining to God humankind was bound to mentally embrace 
(which he called fidei dogmata??). This not only led Spinoza to limit the Bible's 
authority and to exclude philosophy from its radius, but also to define human- 
ity's relationship to the remaining, core part of revealed authority (i.e. the 
thesis 'people can become happy by obedience alone without understanding 
things’) in a different way than Hobbes. According to Spinoza, room still exists 
for the use of personal judgment about the truth of this core thesis and to 
attain through it *moral certainty' about the matter. This is a degree of cer- 
tainty which Hobbes never fully explored, tending to cast his questions as a 
choice between the full degree of rational certainty and an acquiescence to 
God's incomprehensibility. Spinoza's concept of the middle level of certainty, 
along with the choices he makes that differ from Hobbes on critical points of 
Old Testament interpretation, helps Spinoza to demonstrate that in relation 
to the revealed will of God, people can keep themselves intellectually on their 
own footing. 

This perspective on Hobbes's and Spinoza's polarity regarding human free- 
dom of mind is further strengthened when Spinoza's implied criticism of the 
simple distinction between the internal and external aspects of human beings 
is taken into consideration. The text of the rrp contains a thread of criti- 
cism targeted to that frequently invoked distinction, particularly its corollary 


28 Hobbes, Leviathan, 29, p.168/pp. 502—503. Another example is found in Hobbes, Leviathan, 
42, p. 309/pp. 894-895 (quoted above, n. 24). 

29 Spinoza, TTP, 14, §. 3, pp. 174-175/p. 468: fidei dogmata, quae scilicet unusquisque 
amplecti tenetur. 
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doctrine that the inward thought and belief of subjects are invisible to any 
mortal ruler. This thread deserves to be traced here, as it is crucially relevant 
to Spinoza’s defence of freedom of speech, which decisively distinguishes his 
libertas philosophandi from Hobbes's idea of intellectual freedom. 

The distinction between the internal and the external, and its accessory 
idea of the invisibility of internal thought and belief, together make compo- 
nents of the ‘framework of mediation’ by furnishing it with one pivotal pattern 
of articulating the scope of the sovereign’s mediatorship. As such, these ideas 
are as recurrent as the ‘framework’ itself, so that Spinoza’s relation to them 
should here again be seen as multiple. Hobbes repeatedly invokes these ideas 
when he wants to specify the limit of the sovereign’s power, as shown above. 
Yet Hobbes is not the only one who benefits from the constructive power that 
these ideas render for his argument. Grotius, as well, makes maximum use of 
the pivotal distinction and the related concepts in his De imperio, a copy 
of which was owned by Spinoza: 


But let us first put aside the difference between sacred and profane for a 
moment and see in a general way which actions (for it is with actions that 
imperium is properly concerned) can be subject to imperium. [...] Let us 
first divide actions into internal and external actions [actiones internae | 
externae]. External actions are the primary object of human imperium; 
internal actions are a secondary object, not on their own account, but 
on account of external actions; and therefore human commands do not 
occupy themselves with internal actions which are completely separate 
from and do not concern external actions. Thus, Seneca says [De benefi- 
ciis, 3.20.1]: It is a mistake for anyone to believe that the condition of slavery 
penetrates into the whole being of a man. The better part of him is exempt. 
Only the body is at the mercy and disposition of a master; but the mind is its 
own master [mens sui juris est]. This is also a common saying in law: No 
one is punished for thinking. The reason is that imperium needs the kind of 
object which can become known to the commanding body. But only God 
knows the hearts of all men and therefore is the only one to have imperium 
over them.30 


30 Grotius, De imperio, 3, $.1, pp. 211a-2ub/p. 206: ‘Primum ergo in genere seposito paulisper 
sacri profanique discrimine videamus quaenam actiones (nam circa istas proprie versa- 
tur imperium) materia imperii esse possint. [...] Actionum ergo prima sit haec divisio: 
quod aliae sunt internae, aliae externae. Externae actiones primaria sunt materia impe- 
rii humani, internae secundaria, neque propter se sed propter externas; ideoque circa 
internas, quae omnino ab externis separatae sunt neque eas respiciunt, humana imperia 
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This passage finely articulates the components to the distinction of the inter- 
nal and the external—that the perceptions of the human mind are thoroughly 
impervious both to the actions of others and the actions of the self; that the 
scope of human jurisdiction is confined to matters knowable to the ruler; that 
God alone is omniscient about the inner soul; and Seneca’s statement in De 
beneficiis that anchors the chain of these ideas. These components are com- 
bined by Grotius into a coherent reasoning in order to redefine the scope 
of the imperium without relying on the too commonplace distinction between 
the sacred and the profane. 

While basically accepting the idea of limiting the sovereigns’ jus circa 
sacra alongside the distinction between the external and internal aspects of 
worshiping,*! Spinoza presents this dichotomy accompanied by a re-exami- 
nation of the assumptions on which the dichotomy is based. The thread of 
argument runs from roughly the introductory part of chapter 17 to chapter 20 
of the TTP. 

In chapter 16 Spinoza had put forth a social contract theory in which the 
contract resulted in each individual surrendering his or her natural right to 
society, while the sovereigns, as representatives of that society, exercised the 
absolute right to do anything they wished. Unsatisfied with this theory as 
being still too simple to account for the complexity of social reality, he begins 
chapter 17 by asserting that it ‘will forever remain a purely theoretical design 
in many parts'?? It will remain purely theoretical especially because human 
nature imposes bounds that cannot be surpassed by any commands of the sov- 
ereigns: even the most powerful king cannot force his subjects to hate some- 
one who has made himself or herself agreeable by an act of kindness, or to not 


non occupantur. Hinc illud Senecae [111. Benef.]: errat si quis putat servitutem in totum 
hominem descendere; pars enim melior excepta est. Corpora obnoxia sunt et ascripta domi- 
nis, mens sui juris est; et illud in iure protritum; cogitationis poenam nemo patitur. Causa 
est quia imperium requirit materiam cuius natura in imperantis notitiam cadat. Solus 
autem Deus est xapdtoyvwatyg ac proinde solus in corda imperium obtinet. Cf. Seneca, 
De beneficiis, 3.20.1, ed. Frangois Préchac, 2 vols. (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1926-1928), 
1:78-79: ‘Errat, si quis existimat seruitutem in totum hominem descendere. Pars melior 
eius excepta est: corpora obnoxia sunt et adscripta dominis, mens quidem sui iuris, quae 
adeo libera et uaga est, ut ne ab hoc quidem carcere, in quo inclusa est, teneri queat, 
quominus impetu suo utatur et ingentia agitet et in infinitum comes caelestibus exeat. 

31 Spinoza, TTP, 7, §. 22, pp. u6-117/pp. 320-322; 19, §. 3, p. 229/p. 606. 

32 Spinoza, TTP, 17, 8. 1, p. 201/p. 534: 'Contemplatio praecedentis capitis de jure summarum 
potestatum in omnia deque jure naturali uniuscujusque in easdem translato, quamvis 
cum praxi non parum conveniat et praxis ita institui possit, ut ad eandem magis ac magis 
accedat, nunquam tamen fiet, quin in multis mere theoretica maneat. 
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feel offended by insults.?? Experience also teaches that the most dangerous 
enemy of a state has always been its own citizens, rather than foreign armies.?^ 
These facts indicate, Spinoza continues, that the right of the sovereigns is not 
as absolute, nor that of the subjects as void, as they are supposed to be accord- 
ing to the social contract theory in its pure form: 


Hence, we must admit that each person retains much of his own right 
[multa sibi sui juris reservere] to himself, which therefore depends upon 
no one's decision but his own.?5 


Spinoza is clearly interested in investigating the true extent to which a per- 
son as a subject of the sovereigns can nevertheless be said to be sui juris—‘of 
one's own right' or 'one's own master, an expression reminiscent of the words 
of Seneca quoted by Grotius.?$ 

Spinoza's redefinition of the range of individual autonomy, in so far as it 
is based on the inability of laws or decrees to change human nature, might 
appear to confirm rather than correct the fundamental points of Grotius's— 
and Hobbes's—understandings of the matter. After all, Hobbes, too, had said 
that ‘the inward thought, and beleef of men [...] are not voluntary’, nor are they 
‘the effect of the laws’.3” But Spinoza's uniqueness in defining the sovereigns’ 
right over their subjects' minds lies in his efforts to bring greater precision by 
consciously enlarging the scope of his observation. He moves from ‘compulsion 


33 Spinoza, TTP, 17, §.1, p. 201/p. 534. 

34 Spinoza refers here to Cornelius Tacitus, Historiae, 1.25, ed. Cynthia Damon (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2003), p. 46: 'suscepere duo manipulares imperium populi 
Romani transferendum et transtulerunt. (See TTP, annotation 35, p. 264/p. 688.). 

35 Spinoza, TTP, 17, $. 1, p. 201/p. 536: ‘Quare concedendum unumquemque multa sibi sui 
juris reservare, quae propterea a nullius decreto, sed a suo solo pendent.’ 

36 See also Spinoza, TTP, 20, §. 1, p. 239/p. 632: Si aeque facile esset animis ac linguis impe- 
rare, tuto unusquisque regnaret et nullum imperium violentum foret. Nam unusquisque 
ex imperantium ingenio viveret et ex solo eorum decreto, quid verum vel falsum, bonum 
vel malum, aequum vel iniquum esset, judicaret. Sed hoc, ut jam in initio cap. XVII. 
notavimus, fieri nequit, ut scilicet animus alterius juris absolute sit’; emphases added. Cf. 
Grotius, De imperio, 3, §. 9, p. 213b/p. 216: ‘His praestructis accedamus ad demonstrandam 
paritatem imperii circa sacra et circa res alias. Quemadmodum ergo in rebus omnibus 
non perinde animis imperatur ac linguis, ita Lactantius non minus vere dixit: quis mihi 
imponat necessitatem vel credendi quod nolim vel quod velim non credendi?' 

37 Hobbes, Leviathan, 40, p. 249/pp. 738—739. Quoted above, pp. 350-351. ‘[N]ot volun- 
tary’ means that belief is the effect ‘of the power of God’ (ibid.) or that ‘Sense, Memory, 
Understanding, Reason, and Opinion are [...] such, as the things we see, hear, and con- 
sider suggest unto us' (Hobbes, Leviathan, 32, p. 196/pp. 578—579). 
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through fear'—or ‘the effect of the laws'—toward more varied, much finer psy- 


chological parameters: 


To understand more precisely how far the right and power of the state 
extend, we should note that state power does not consist merely in com- 
pelling people through fear, but also of the use of every means available 
to it to ensure obedience to its edicts. It is not the reason for being obedi- 
ent that makes a subject, but obedience as such. [...] Just because some- 
one does something by their own design, we should not immediately 
infer that they do it of their own right and not that of the state. Whether 
moved by love, or compelled by fear, to avoid bad consequences, they are 
always acting under their own counsel and decisions. Hence, either there 
was no sovereignty or any right over subjects, or else sovereignty must 
necessarily extend to everything that might be effective in inducing men 
to submit to it. Thus, whatever a subject does that corresponds to the sov- 
ereign’s commands, whether elicited by love or forced by fear, or whether 
(as is more common) from hope and fear mingled, or reverence, a senti- 
ment composed of mixed fear and admiration, or whatever motive, he 
still does so by the right of the sovereign, not his own.?8 


Note that when Hobbes and Spinoza describe the state-forming process, ‘com- 


pelling people through fear' (metu cogere) is the attribute mentioned by both 


of them as the primary attribute of sovereign power.?? The effect of laws most 


38 


39 


Spinoza, TTP, 17, §. 2, pp. 201-202/pp. 536-538: ‘Attamen ut recte intelligatur, quous- 
que imperii jus et potestas se extendat, notandum imperii potestatem non in eo prae- 
cise contineri, quod homines metu cogere potest, sed absolute in omnibus, quibus 
efficere potest, ut homines ejus mandatis obsequantur; non enim ratio obtemperandi, sed 
obtemperantia subditum facit. [...] Non igitur ex eo, quod homo proprio consilio aliquid 
facit, illico concludendum eum id ex suo, et non imperii jure agere; nam quandoquidem 
tam cum ex amore obligatus, quam cum metu coactus, ad malum evitandum, semper ex 
proprio consilio et decreto agit, vel imperium nullum esset nec ullum jus in subditos, vel 
id necessario ad omnia se extendit, quibus effici potest, ut homines ipsi cedere deliberent, 
et consequenter quicquid subditus facit, quod mandatis summae potestatis respondet, 
sive id amore obligatus, sive metu coercitus, sive (quod quidem magis frequens) ex spe 
et metu simul, sive ex reverentia, quae passio est ex metu et admiratione composita, sive 
quacunque ratione ductus, ex jure imperii, non autem suo agit. 

Spinoza, TTP, 16, §. 7, p. 193/p. 514: ‘illum summum jus in omnes habere, qui summam 
habet potestatem, qua omnes vi cogere et metu summi supplicii, quod omnes univer- 
saliter timent, retinere potest. As for Hobbes, see e.g. De cive, 6, SS. 4—6, p. 138/p. 78: 
"Potestatem Coactivum necessariam esse ad securitatem'; 'Qui enim poenas suo arbitrio 
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typically exemplifies such a compulsion because laws urge people to perform 
certain actions by frightening them with the prospect of punishment. Spinoza 
calls his readers’ attention to numerous other factors at work as the intricate 
psychological game between ruler and ruled plays out in reality—a sense of 
duty from love, such as patriotism; calculation in order to avoid bad conse- 
quences; a fear accompanied by hope instead of simple anxiety; and the feeling 
of reverence which is a mixture of fear and admiration. This argument implies 
that the subjects’ mental deliberations are, in truth, susceptible to direct and 
indirect manipulations by the sovereigns. They are far from simply ‘invisible’ 
to him or her. 

The issues raised by Spinoza reveal that the contemporary doctrine of the 
human mind's invisibility to rulers is based on the idea that people's inward 
thoughts can be regarded as unknowable to other mortals. It is a legal fiction— 
a jurist's favourite way of thinking*®— and Spinoza's assertion amounts to 
breaking down that fiction: Can inward thoughts truly be regarded as unknow- 
able? That regarding, or presumption, holds true only when one considers the 
ruler-ruled relationship as a simple correspondence of violence upon body. 
Spinoza's point is that this is only one aspect of ruling: 


obedience is less a question of an external than internal action of the 
mind [non tam externam, quam animi internam actionem]. Hence, he is 
most under the dominion of another who resolves to obey every order 
of another wholeheartedly. Consequently, those exert the greatest power 
who reign in the heart and minds of their subjects.“ 


iure sumit, iure omnes cogit ad omnia, quae ipse vult; quo imperium maius excogitari 
nullum potest. See also Hobbes, Leviathan, 17, p. 85/pp. 254-255: ‘that miserable con- 
dition of Warre, which is necessarily consequent (as hath been shewn) to the naturall 
Passions of men, when there is no visible Power to keep them in awe, and tye them by 
feare of punishment to the performance of their Covenants, and observation of those 
Lawes of Nature set down in the fourteenth and fifteenth Chapters. [...] And Covenants, 
without the Sword, are but Words, and of no strength to secure a man at all.’ 

40 An example of legal fiction is to regard only those above a certain age (such as 20, 18, or 
16 years) as having the legal capacity to make a valid contract. In reality, a person at the 
age of 15 may be more mature than many of those above that legally defined age, or a 
40-year-old trader could close a deal totally contrary to his or her own profit in some situ- 
ations. Nevertheless, anyone above that age is presumed to possess the maturity sufficient 
to make a reasonable contract, unless otherwise demonstrated. 

41 Spinoza, TTP, 17, §. 2, p. 202/p. 538: 'obedientia non tam externam, quam animi inter- 
nam actionem respiciat; adeoque ille maxime sub alterius imperio est, qui alteri integro 
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Using the same phrases of actio interna and externa as Grotius,*? Spinoza pres- 
ents a thesis here about obedience, essentially challenging Seneca's classical 
formula that 'only body is at the mercy and disposition of a master; but the 
mind is its own master’ (‘Corpora obnoxia sunt et ascripta dominis, mens sui 
iuris est’).43 Spinoza's project is to disqualify the prevalent view that regards 
dominion as unable to penetrate the mind. Like all fictions, the doctrine might 
sharply illuminate one aspect of reality, but in doing so, it shadows others and 
presents humanity in an abstract form. Spinoza seems to think this fiction 
hampers rather than advances an accurate grasp of the limits of state power 
and freedom. His goal of observing the world as it is in its full complexity is to 
discern whether human rule can attain such a degree that the ruler controls 
subjects' minds as if they were automata, or whether such a thing can never 
happen in practice and even in the most extreme situations the subjects would 
still retain some room for self-determination. The conclusion that Spinoza 
draws from his thought experiment is favourable for the freedom of citizens:** 


But although the right and power of government, when conceived in this 
way, are considerably extensive, there will still never be any government 
so mighty that those in command would have unlimited power to do any- 
thing they wish. This, I think, I have just shown clearly.45 


animo ad omnia ejus mandata obtemperare deliberat, et consequenter eum maximum 
tenere imperium, qui in subditorum animos regnat. 

42 Though not specifically concerned with this place in chapter 17, Fokke Akkerman's com- 
mentary on the TTP suggests that Spinoza's thought on jus circa sacra (chapter 19) and 
freedom of speech (chapter 20) can be related to Grotius's distinction between actio 
interna and externa in De imperio, 3, §. 1. See Fokke Akkerman, 'Verklarende aantekenin- 
gen, in Spinoza: Theologisch-politiek traktaat, ed. and trans. Fokke Akkerman (Amsterdam: 
Wereldbibliotheek, 1997), pp. 461-514 (p. 506 at n. 10). 

43 Seneca, De beneficiis, 3.20.1. The Latin text is as quoted in De imperio (see n. 30 above). 

44 Spinoza’s thought experiment occupies the first part of chapter 17. See, for example, TTP, 
17, §. 2, p. 202/p. 538: ‘sine ulla intellectus repugnantia concipere possumus homines, 
qui ex solo imperii jure credunt, amant, odio habent, contemnunt et absolute nullo non 
affectu corripiuntur’ (‘without any logical contradiction, we can conceive of men who 
believe, love, hate, despise, or exhibit any passion whatsoever, owing to the power of the 
state alone.) The experiment is to explore the horizon of concipere (‘conceive’), i.e. to try 
to conceptualize the maximal possible (in so far as it involves no logical contradiction) 
degree of mind control by the government over citizens. The same verb concipere also 
plays a key role in Spinoza's conclusion from this experiment; see n. 45 below. 

45 Spinoza, TTP, 17, §. 3, p. 203/p. 538: ‘At quanquam hac ratione jus et potestatem imperii 
satis amplam concipimus, nunquam tamen fiet, ut ullum adeo magnum detur, ut ii, qui id 
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Spinoza firmly asserts the limits of state power by rejecting the legal fiction 
and observing instead the interaction between ruler and ruled, with its full 
spectrum of psychological parameters. 

This approach is contrary to that of Hobbes. The English philosopher, 
though himself a sober realist, tends to narrow his focus and consider only 
contractual obligations and outward actions in his discussion. As a result, his 
conclusions rely significantly on jural concepts and presumptions. In contrast, 
Spinoza’s argument implies caution against relying too much on jural abstrac- 
tion, encouraging instead discernment of the question according to the full 
complexity of the psychology of power politics. It is probably this motive that 
induced Spinoza to complement his version of social contract theory with 
the words of historians who wrote with a psychological focus, such as Tacitus 
and Curtius, and with further investigation of rulers’ crafts ‘for securing their 
regime’ in the respublica Hebraeorum in the rest of chapter 17.6 

These considerations not only open the door for Spinoza to analyse religion 
as an instrument to control the masses, but they also importantly prepare for 
his argument in the concluding chapter of the rrp. There, Spinoza defends the 
one type of freedom that Hobbes did not explicitly admit—freedom of speech. 
Spinoza’s formulation of freedom of speech, ‘in libera republica unicuique et 
sentire, quae velit, et quae sentiat, dicere licere’ (part of the title to chapter 20), 
echoes Tacitus.*” Just as in his statement ‘obedience is less a question of an 
external than internal action of the mind’, psychology plays an important role 
in describing how a government that seeks to control people’s minds irrevers- 
ibly corrupts the sound mentality of its citizens. Spinoza himself seems to be 
conscious of an implicit tension between his vantage point and the legal point 
of view. Having repeated his earlier point that no ruler, even the mightiest and 
most shrewd, would ever succeed in preventing citizens from exercising their 
own judgment or from being influenced by emotion, Spinoza admits that, 
legally speaking, sovereignty consists of the ‘right’ (jus) to do absolutely any- 
thing and says that ‘what we are now discussing does not concern right [ jus] 


tenent, potentiam absolute ad omnia, quae velint, habeant, quod me jam satis ostendisse 
puto. 

46 Spinoza, TTP, 17, §. 6, p. 205/p. 544: ‘Et ad hunc modum monarchae ad sui imperii securi- 
tatem alia excogitaverunt, quae omnia missa facio, et ut ad ea, quae volo, perveniam, ea 
tantum, uti dixi, notabo et perpendam, quae in hunc finem olim divina revelatio Mosen 
docuit. 

47 Tacitus, Historiae, 1.1: ‘rara temporum felicitate, ubi sentire quae velis et quae sentias 
dicere licet? See Benedict de Spinoza: Theological-Political Treatise, ed. Jonathan Israel, 
trans. Michael Silversthorne and Jonathan Israel (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2007), p. 250. 
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but what is advantageous [quod utile est]. Yet Spinoza goes on to argue that jus 
and utilitas are not neatly separable. Tyrannical policies, such as the imposi- 
tion of capital punishment for trivial transgressions, are certainly among what 
every ruler as the sovereign is entitled to do, but they will also in all probability 
shorten the regime’s duration by increasing the risk of disobedience and revolt 
by the oppressed. This prospect necessarily limits the actual range of eligible 
policies for those who are in power and want to remain so. Thus, because sov- 
ereigns cannot in essence choose those risky options, they have no ‘absolute 
power’. This means, in turn, that they have no ‘absolute right’, because, accord- 
ing to Spinoza, one’s right (what one is entitled or not entitled to do) is noth- 
ing more or less than one’s power (what one is able or not able to do).*® The 
limitation of sovereign right derives from the practical limitation of persisting 
in unequivocally tyrannical policies. This fact regarding the power, and there- 
fore the right, of the sovereign has consequences for the power and the right 
of citizens. Nobody has transferred to the sovereign ‘their freedom to judge 
and think what they want’ so entirely as to allow unlimited execution of such 
tyrannical policies. Instead, all stay with their ‘supreme natural right’ to be 
‘master of one's own thought.*° 

Spinoza defends freedom of speech as a necessary consequence of the 
right to think and to judge that is inalienable in the sense described above. 
He asserts that ‘extremely unhappy results’ would inevitably follow from a law 
prescribing that citizens speak as the sovereigns wish, since that would be very 
much against human nature. Once again, his evidence relies on an observation 
of the subtleties of human emotion: ‘not even men well versed in affairs can 
keep silent, not to say the common people'9? Spinoza is clear about the nega- 
tive effects of trying to limit freedom of speech: 


But let us suppose that such liberty can be suppressed and that people 
can be so controlled that they dare not say anything but what the sov- 
ereign power requires them to say. Now it will certainly never come to 
pass that people will only think what the authorities want them to, and 
thus it would necessarily follow that men would be continually think- 
ing one thing and saying something else. This would undermine the trust 
which is the first essential thing for a state; detestable flattery and deceit 


48 Spinoza, TTP, 20, §. 3, p. 240/p. 634. 

49 Spinoza, TTP, 20, §. 4, p. 240/ pp. 634—636. 

50 Spinoza, TTP, 20, S. 4, p. 240/p. 636: ‘nec peritissimi, ne dicam plebem, tacere sciunt. See 
also the footnote to this passage in the PUF edition of the 77? (i.e. n. 8 on p. 783). 
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would flourish, giving rise to intrigues and destroying every kind of hon- 
est behaviour.” 


Spinoza's argumentation supporting freedom of speech is based on a very 
subtle definition of the impossibility of forbidding it. The sovereigns may 
dare to issue laws denying free speech, likely having some temporary success 
in executing these laws, but in the long run they are destined to undermine 
their own regimes through the corrupting effect of such laws on their subjects’ 
faithfulness and honesty. These considerations lead Spinoza to a new defini- 
tion of which right has been surrendered to the sovereigns—it consists only 
of ‘the right to act according to one’s own decision’. It does not include the 
rights ‘to think, to judge, and consequently to speak’. These rights are reserved 
for each individual under the condition that ‘each merely speaks or teaches 
by way of reason alone, not by trickery or in anger or from hatred or with the 
intention of introducing some alteration in the state on one's own initiative’? 
The difference to Hobbes is clear: in his definition, Spinoza does not count ‘the 
words’? or ‘Profession with the tongue’** among ‘the right to act’ that needs to 
follow the sovereign’s decision, while Hobbes considers them as ‘but an exter- 
nall thing’. 

Furthermore, Spinoza's criticism of Hobbes is considerably entangled with 
his criticism of what Grotius wrote in De imperio. It is probable that Spinoza’s 
caution against the naive utilization of absolute power by the sovereign is 
directed not only at Hobbes but also at Grotius, as the following passage implies: 


when politicians and the Dutch provincial assemblies started inter- 
vening in the controversy about religion between the Remonstrants and 
Contra-Remonstrants that took place earlier this century, it led after a 
time to a complete split. This schism demonstrated in all sorts of ways 
that decrees designed to regulate religion which were intended to put 
an end to [theological] disputes actually have quite the opposite effect, 
provoking people rather than disciplining them, while other men deem 


51 Spinoza, TTP, 20, S. 1, p. 243/pp. 642-644: ‘At ponatur hanc libertatem opprimi et homi- 
nes ita retineri posse, ut nihil mutire audeant nisi ex praescripto summarum potestatum; 
hoc profecto nunquam fiet, ut nihil etiam, nisi quid ipsae velint, cogitent; atque adeo 
necessario sequeretur, ut homines quotidie aliud sentirent, aliud loquerentur, et conse- 
quenter ut fides, in republica apprime necessaria, corrumperetur, et abominanda adula- 
tio et perfidia foverentur, unde doli et omnium bonarum artium corruptio: 

52 Spinoza, TTP, 20, §. 7, p. 241/p. 638. 

53 Hobbes, Leviathan, 42, p. 285/p. 822 (situated in a passage omitted in the Latin version). 

54 Hobbes, Leviathan, 42, p. 271/pp. 784—785: ‘Profession with the tongue is but an externall 
thing’. The Latin version reads: ‘Respondeo: Vocem hominis rem externam esse’. 
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themselves authorized by such laws to arrogate boundless licence to 
themselves.55 


Here, Spinoza is referring to Oldenbarnevelt's policies during this controversy 
as failures. This point of differentiation is significant given the overall vicin- 
ity of the States Party's stance on church policy to the Remonstrants' tradi- 
tion within the entire spectrum of Dutch political thought, which has been 
assumed in the scholarship.°® 

Spinoza's description of the ‘decrees designed to regulate religion which were 
intended to put an end to [theological] disputes' is particularly reminiscent of 
Decretum pro pace ecclesiarum (the Resolution for the Peace of the Churches), 
which the States of Holland issued in January 1614.5” The resolution endorsed 
one understanding (which the drafters believed was moderate) regarding pre- 
destination, the central issue of the controversy, and forbade publishing or 
preaching opinions deviating from it. Though the text's formulation was pre- 
sented as neutral to both parties of dispute, the States' commitment to the 
Remonstrants was apparent to everyone. Today's historians agree with Spinoza 
that this decree failed to have its intended effect and only escalated the 
conflict.°® Grotius was the principal person involved in drafting the resolution. 
He defended this and other related decrees of the States from the theoreti- 
cal perspective that they were a branch of imperium circa saca: ‘The supreme 
power is competent to legislate concerning specific religious questions' and 
'to this category belongs the prohibition of useless discussions and of terms 
not found in Scripture’.5° Though he learned much from Grotius's De imperio, 


55 Spinoza, TTP, 20, §. 15, p. 246/p. 650: ‘cum olim Remonstrantium et Contraremonstrantium 
controversia de religione a politicis et ordinibus provinciarum agitari incepit, tandem in 
schisma abiit, et multis tum exemplis constitit leges, quae de religione conduntur, ad diri- 
mendas scilicet controversias, homines magis irritare quam corrigere, alios deinde infini- 
tam ex iisdem licentiam sumere: 

56 For a recent formulation, see, for example, Susan James, Spinoza on Philosophy, Religion, 
and Politics: The Theologico-Political Treatise (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), 
chapter 12, especially pp. 292, 295. 

57 BG no. 826; BSG no. 229; Jan den Tex, Oldenbarnevelt, 5 vols. (Haarlem: Tjeenk Willink, 
1960-1972), 3:293-301. 

58 For example, see A. Th. van Deursen, Bavianen en slijkgeuzen: Kerk en kerkvolk ten tijde van 
Maurits en Oldenbarnevelt, 3rd ed. (Franeker: Van Wijnen, 1998), p. 261: ‘Het schouwspel 
van een overheid die theologische uitspraken doet, heeft zich in de Nederlandse geschie- 
denis niet weer herhaald, en met reden'; Edwin Rabbie, ‘Introduction’, in Hugo Grotius: 
Ordinum Hollandiae ac Westfrisiae pietas (1613), ed. and trans. Edwin Rabbie (Leiden: Brill, 
1995), pp. 1-92 (p. 10). 

59 Grotius, De imperio, 8, paragraph titles of SS. 5-6, p. 242b/p. 372. 
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Spinoza is rather cold to its author in the passage quoted above. The implica- 
tion of his criticism is that the sovereigns, though being solely ‘interpreters 
of law and piety’,°° need to take the utmost caution against breaking the gov- 
ernment's outlook of transcedental neutrality, even for the sake of defending 
their supremacy from the ‘tyranny of orthodoxy’! The sovereigns must walk 
with determination along the narrow ridge between the risk of becoming 
dependent on church ministers and that of losing individual transcendence by 
endorsing one particular creed. 


Spinoza's libertas philosophandi includes freedom of speech, coupled with a 
strong objection to censorship and other sorts of governmental determination 
of doctrines. Martha Nussbaum points out in her history of the liberty of con- 
science in the United States that the Stoic quietism toward despotism had been 
blocking the seventeenth-century theoreticians’ thoughts from developing 
the full range of freedom of the mind.9? To make the shift from the era of the 
absolutistic state theories to those of moderate constitutional government, 
this quietism needed to be overcome. The above analysis revealed that Spinoza 
took one significant step forward in that direction by offering a fundamental 
criticism of Seneca's idea that obedience was merely a matter of the body 
rather than the mind. This contrasts with Grotius, who affirmingly invoked it, 
and with Hobbes, who essentially presented the same point. This enterprise of 
Spinoza to allow for freedom of speech seems to put him in a historical position 
somehow comparable to that which Nussbaum attributes to Roger Williams 
(1603?—1683) in her historiography. She sees in Williams’s denouncement of 
religious persecution as 'spirituall and soule rape' an antithesis to that same 
quietistic moment, and describes it as an important milestone in the history 
of human rights toward a ‘workable doctrine of political liberty*5? Williams, as 


60 Spinoza, TTP, 20, §. 3, p. 240/ p. 634. 

61 Den Tex, Oldenbarnevelt, 3:130. 

62 Martha C. Nussbaum, Liberty of Conscience: In Defense of America's Tradition of Religious 
Equality (New York: Basic Books, 2008), p. 53. 

63 Nussbaum, Liberty of Conscience, p. 53: ‘Here, to my mind, Williams makes decisive prog- 
ress beyond the Stoicism of his classical education. Stoic thinkers (and seventeenth- 
century thinkers influenced by this aspect of their thought) usually treat the moral core 
of the person as something rock-hard, something that cannot be damaged by worldly 
conditions. They therefore have great difficulty drawing any political conclusions at all 
form their arguments about respect for human dignity. Dignity is so secure within that 
even slavery and torture cannot affect it: so Stoic writings, beginning from a radical egali- 
tarianism about worth, end up oddly quietistic. Conscience cannot really be coerced: all 
that power can wrest from it is a kind of insincere assent. Williams, by contrast, sees that 
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she describes him, was a ‘keen psychologist’, a characterization Spinoza duly 
deserves as well. Furthermore, Williams’s key concept that everyone—regard- 
less of his or her confession, even a Jew or an indigenous North American— 
can be a perfectly virtuous citizen is reminiscent of how Spinoza praises the 
multiconfessional citizenship in Amsterdam.® A more detailed comparative 
analysis would be necessary in order to gauge their affinity and diversity. Such 
analysis should include an investigation of the presumably huge dissimilitude 
between their views on revealed religion in general, and the paths through 
which they came, from such supposedly distanced home positions, to cross 
with each other in this part of their conclusions. 

Williams is just one example of the personages in the history of human 
rights with whom Spinoza’s alternative concept of human liberty can be inter- 
estingly juxtaposed and assessed. If any inquiry is undertaken to explore the 
TTP's implications with this regard, the key to deciphering this treatise’s lan- 
guage is its highly complex methodological and rhetorical aspects. The pres- 
ent book’s comparative analysis focusing on the most important theoreticians 
belonging to the context of the Dutch debates on jus circa sacra has demon- 
strated the importance of this methodology for gauging Spinoza's position with 
respect to contemporary alternative options. The TTP's method of argument is 
based heavily on biblical reading, but the complexity of the text is obscured if 
it is read through either an exclusively religious or an exclusively secular lens. 
Spinoza cleverly deals with the argumentative culture of the age to which he 
belongs. Furthermore, his attention is deeply concerned with the use of fiction 
in argumentation. He teaches that when a presumption underlying an argu- 
ment begins to stray from reality and distort the conclusion, it needs to be cor- 
rected. To do this, Spinoza enlarged the parameters determining the reality of 
the human mental world from compulsions by law to all the possible psycho- 
logical factors. This is the key reason why he succeeded in redefining the extent 
of sui juris, of every citizen’s inalienable autonomy, and opening the door for 
freedom of speech as pillar of the libertas philosophandi. 

It would be wrong to hastily identify this libertas philosophandi with today's 
human rights.96 Spinoza himself admitted that his scope is primarily set on 


the conscience is not invulnerable: it can be damaged and crushed, and it needs space to 
unfold itself. This insight is necessary for a workable doctrine of political liberty: 

64 Nussbaum, Liberty of Conscience, p. 63. 

65 Spinoza, TTP, 20, §. 15, pp. 245-246/pp. 648-650. 

66 Theo Verbeek, ‘Spinoza on Natural Rights’, Intellectual History Review 17 (2007), pp. 257- 
275. See also Edwin Curley, ‘The State of Nature and Its Law in Hobbes and Spinoza’, 
Philosophical Topics 19 (1991), 97-117, for the complex relationship between Spinoza and 
the juridical tradition. 
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utilitas, not on jus. He considered libertas philosophandi to be jus only to a 
‘severely qualified'9 extent; it only exists when there is a corresponding sup- 
port from one's potestas. Spinoza's freedom is jus only in so far as a sane ruler 
cannot try to extinguish citizens’ freedom to express themselves without 
severely damaging the durability of the current regime. This insight is correct 
as such, for which the downfall of the German Democratic Republic has pro- 
vided painful proof. Yet at issue here is a kind of damage that will occur not 
instantly, but rather gradually over a long period of time, and not just to that 
particular person presently seeking to publish his or her ideas, but to all of 
society. Relying on and justified by such futural and unindividualized factors, 
Spinoza's jus could be integrated into the judicial system only with difficulty. 
Indeed, what had started as natural rights were increasingly incorporated into 
the system of judicial review in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries to cre- 
ate today's concept of human rights. According to the standard understanding 
of procedural law, the court is responsible for protecting the subjective rights 
of the plaintiff from injuries that he or she has sustained or is about to suffer. 
A futural collective damage, such as that of which Spinoza speaks, can hardly 
justify any particular individual's standing. 

In this regard, perhaps Ulrik Huber's jus internum conscientiae is more adapt- 
able than Spinoza's jus to today's judicial system. Understood as a sort of sub- 
jective right, Huber defines his jus internum conscientiae on the basis of each 
believer's deeply personal relationship to Christ. Founded on faith in the Holy 
Spirit, jus intrernum conscientiae stands quite close to one of the most impor- 
tant origins of human rights according to the understanding of Georg Jellinek 
(and of Nussbaum), an origin rooted in the burning religious conviction of the 
Protestants on the New Continent, represented by Williams.®* Spinoza, how- 
ever, would consider Huber's jus internum conscientiae insufficiently refined, if 
not baseless. The rrp is based on a methodological assumption that one can 
correctly draw an inference from such current key concepts as ‘Spirit of God’ 
only after resolving them to their minimal units (‘Spirit’ and ‘of God’), examin- 
ing each phrase’s meanings in the original text of Scripture without prejudice, 
and identifying its authentic scope by pruning away attributions added later. 
This method effectively dissolves every axiom that jurists would prefer to pre- 
suppose as fixed (most typically as enacted in positive laws) and to use as the 
starting point of their deductive argumentation. 


67 Verbeek, ‘Spinoza on Natural Rights’, p. 274. 

68 Georg Jellinek, Die Erklärung der Menschen- und Bürgerrechte |: Ein Beitrag zur modernen 
Verfassungsgeschichte], 4th ed., ed. Walter Jellinek (Munich and Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot, 1927). 
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Such a drive to dissolve inherited axioms, immanent in Spinoza's critical 
method, has a significant implication for the premises on which human rights 
rely. This is in the sense that the concept of human rights is based on an accep- 
tance of some basic values as axioms—such as the belief that every human 
being is created by God as equal; that every person is bestowed with the capac- 
ity to discern truth from falsity and what is the best for one’s own life; and that 
these inborn rights must not be violated by any governmental agent. Although 
it is possible to argue that Spinoza’s own statements effectively amount to an 
endorsement of the tenet of these values, the canonization of them—imma- 
nent in their codification in bills and declarations of rights—is deeply at odds 
with the dialectic essence of the TTP. To canonize is to create another legal fic- 
tion and to codify is to postulate the universal validity of a certain understand- 
ing of human nature. A postulated proposition will usually hold true, but not 
always. Spinoza would feel uneasy leaving such possible gaps between fiction 
and reality unscrutinized. This uneasiness is reflected in his presentation of jus 
as nothing more or less than potestas. The same drive moved him to scrutinize 
each of the key terms of the ‘framework of mediation’ that were employed by 
his predecessors and to bring further critical analysis where he deemed they 
had not gone far enough. 

Some might conclude that Spinoza’s contribution to human rights discourse 
is essentially negligible. This standpoint, however, is based on a somewhat 
shallow view of the culture of jural argumentation which sustains the produc- 
tive use of these rights and related vocabularies. Legal fictions aid, but also 
ruin, jurists. A good jurist needs to discern when a certain presumption brings 
about an adequate conclusion and when it departs from reality and ends in 
a logically consistent but impractical judgment. Judges who notice that the 
case in question is the latter type need to analytically study the fiction itself 
and redetermine its true basis and scope. The Trp contains much potential in 
this respect, precisely because of its deep-seated criticism of the acceptance 
of current doctrines and paradigms as self-evident. The comparative analysis 
of Spinoza’s exegesis regarding ‘media of revelation’ and ‘Spirit of God’ offered 
here has revealed that he was consciously working to re-anchor the true extent 
of liberty, through examining each of the modules of his contemporaries’ prin- 
ciples, upon its real, i.e. non-fictional, basis. The TTP was a critical reaction to 
the essentially juridico-theological tradition of argumentation in which theolo- 
gians (such as Wtenbogaert, Vossius, and Walaeus) and secular political think- 
ers with jural expertise (such as Grotius, Hobbes, and later Huber) debated 
regarding the true interpreter of divine will, with biblical texts as their means 
of discussion. Owing to his dialectical method, Spinoza was able to use the 
‘framework of mediation’ and yet grasp what Hobbes, and most likely Grotius, 
had failed to see. 
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maintenance of 
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205-214, 216 
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internal-external distinction 
in 36-39 
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Voetius on 91, 154n7, n8, 239-240 
Walaeus on 28-34, 98-101 
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Cobbett, William (1763-1835) 183 
Cocceius, Johannes (1603-1669) 292 
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state relationship) 19-20, 41, 60, 346 
Vossiuson 42 
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Collins, Jeffrey R. 59n27 
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confessions of faith 
Belgic 62, 287, 339-340 
Bohemian 324-325, 326 
conscience 
Huberon 327, 332-333, 345 
see also freedom of thought/conscience 
Consideratien van Staat, ofte polityke 
weeg-schaal (De la Court brothers, 
1661) 123-126, 128-129, 130 
Constantine the Great (Roman emperor, 
280?-337) 37, 320 
constitutive rule (regimen constitutivum) 
44 
Contra-Remonstrants 
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andGrotius 129-130 
and Hobbes 19,122, 124, 126, 127-128 
writings of see Consideratien van Staat, 
ofte polityke weeg-schaal; Politike 
discoursen 
covenant of God 
with Abraham/Hebrews 
through baptism 71 
at Mount Sinai 
Hobbes on 88-89, 174, 256-257 
Spinozaon 176-179 
renewed by Moses 83 
Cunaeus, Petrus (1586-1638) 
139-140n124 
writings of see De republica Hebraeorum 
Cunradus, Christoffel (1615?-1684) 54 
Curley, Edwin — 5n10, 68n53, 15717, 251017 


67-69, 81-83 


95n4, 135-136, 


Dam, Harm-Jan van 35, 56, 100n17, 106n32 
David (king, biblical figure) 110, 256, 259 
De cive (Hobbes) 67n50, 73071, 75075, 
85n108, 166 
on covenant of God with 
Hebrews 68n54, 85n108, 12n50, 
174070 
on God's positive law | 67-68n53 
Huber’s criticism of 334 
on kingdom of God 67n52 
and Leviathan | 80ng4, 166-168 
on sovereign 80n94 
obedience due to 335-339 
De imperio summarum potestatum circa sacra 
(Grotius, c. 1617, 1647) 6, 35, 173, 203-204, 
356 
on church-state relationship 26-27, 
43-50, 102—107 
and Hobbes  59n27,110, 13 
owned by Spinoza 57,136 
publication of 54-55, 56 
De jure civitatis libri tres (D]C) (Huber, 1672, 
1684,1694) 31-32, 313-314 
on authority of Bible 328-332 
on jus circa sacra 314-315, 319-328, 
341-342, 345 
revisions and additions 315n14 
De jure ecclesiasticorum (‘Lucius Antistius 
Constans’, 1665) 180n87 
De republica Hebraeorum (Cunaeus, 1617) 


135-136 
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declarative rule (regimen declarativum) 44 
Deursen, A. Th. van. 18ng, 365n58 
dialectical argumentation, Spinoza's use of 
157-158, 189, 369 
direct speech, of God see God's direct speech 
directivum/directive judgments — 40, 44 
obedienceto 48 
Dissertatio epistolica de jure magistratus in 
rebus ecclesiasticis (Vossius, 1669) 26, 58 
divine laws 
bindingness of, Hobbes on 77-78, 81, 85 
as boundaries of jus circa sacra, 
Huberon 326-334 
fulfilling of/obedience to 
Hobbes on 89,219, 224, 335, 
337-338 
Spinozaon 159-160, 163, 180-181 
Voetius on 163 
given by God as king, Hobbes on 64 
interpretation of 141 
Hobbes on 220-226, 262 
Spinozaon 162,164, 203 
positive, Hobbes on 67 
promulgation of, Hobbes on 65 
sovereign's obedience to, Hobbes on 89, 


337 
divine will 
compatibility of sovereign’s rule 
with 122-123 


mediation of see mediation of divine will 
dogmatists, Spinoza's criticism of 308-309 
dreams 
prophecies as 
see also visions 
Duker, Gisbert Wessel (1666?—1736?), Huber's 
criticism of 315-317, 330, 343 
Dutch Confession of Faith see Belgic 
Confession of Faith 
Dutch language 
publications in 244n74 
Spinoza's command of 146n141 
Van Berckel's translation of Leviathan 
into see Berckel, Abraham van 
see also Statenvertaling 
Dutch Reformed Church 5 
and heliocentrism controversy (Cartesian 
controversy) 114-118, 205—214, 216 
and Remonstrant Controversy see 
Remonstrant Controversy 


253-254 274, 300, 305 
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Cartesianism in 
and jus circa sacra 182-186 


influence on Bible interpretation 
114-118, 205-211, 216, 315-316 
and Hobbes's views 146-147, 211—214, 
217 
censorship in 
242-243 
church council and regentsin 244 
freedom of thought in 12, 242-244 
and framework of mediation 185, 
205, 350-351 
government of 125 
seen as parallel to Hebrew 
Republic 135,143, 157-158 
stadholdership 125, 133-134 
see also States General; States of 
Holland 
grand pensionary office 
(raadspensionaris) 125 
Hobbes's works in 53-54, 53-55 57, 217 
rampjaar 1672 (catastrophic year) in 313 
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Huberon 333 
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105n29 
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Eleazar (biblical figure) 109-11, 260 
Elements of Law (Hobbes, 1640) 59-60 
Elihu (biblical figure) 289 
Elisha (biblical figure) 354 
England 
Civil War in, role of prophecy in 183-184 
puritanism in 56,57 
English language 
Spinoza's knowledge of 146 
translations of Spinoza’s works 
into 187n17 
Erastiani (Erastians) 61, 95n4, 321 
Erastus, Thomas (1524-1583) 100m17 
Eusebius of Caesarea (3rd—4th cent. CE) 
320 
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external see internal-external distinction 
Ezekiel, Book of (Bible) Spinoza on  195n39 


faith see religion 
fiction, Spinozaon 367 
Fontaine Verwey, Herman dela 2n2 
framework of mediation — 10, 14, 50-52, 93, 
348-349, 350-351 
and freedom of thought/conscience 185, 
205, 350—351 
and Grotius 26-27, 47-49, 204 
and Hobbes 59-60, 80, 90-91 
and Huber 31-312, 345 
as link between libertas philosophandi and 
185, 205, 344-345 
and sovereign/sovereign power 349-350 
and Spinoza 150, 155-166, 171, 348 
and Wtenbogaert 18-21 
Franeker University 312 
controversy over authority of Bible 
at 315-316 
freedom of speech 
Spinozaon 362-364, 366, 367-368 
and criticism of Grotius 364-366 
freedom of thought/conscience 
De la Court brothers on 
in Dutch Republic 12, 242-244 
and church-state relationship 
debates 182-186 
and framework of mediation 185, 
205, 350-351 
Grotius on 356-357 
Hobbes on 225-226, 241, 350-355 
Hobbes and Spinoza compared 355-356, 
358-359, 362 
and jus circa sacra 8, 57,185 
Spinozaon 8, 1, 182, 234, 245, 355, 
357-358, 361-362, 367-368 
and human rights discourse 368-369 
and prophets/prophecy 185-186, 
192—200, 204, 216 
Williams on 366-367 
see also censorship 


jus circa sacra 
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Gelderblom, Arie-Jan | 149n148 
Gideon (biblical figure) 129-130 
Gierke, Otto von 334n62 
God 

covenant of see covenant of God 
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direct proximity to 37, 39, 43, 49 

humanizing of, Spinoza on 294-295 

invisibility/incorporeality of 
Hobbeson 270 


Spinozaon 194-195, 232, 272-273 
kingdom of 

Hobbes on 64-73, 126 

Spinozaon 157-160, 161, 180 


laws of see divine laws 
as legislator, Spinoza’s rejection 
of 180-181 
mediation of will of see mediation of 
divine will 
obedience to see under obedience 
presented as speaking (Deus quasi 


loquens) 51, 202 
prophets as interpreters of, Spinoza 
on 203 


revelations of see revelations of God 
spirit of see Holy Spirit 
will of see divine will 
God's direct speech 171 
to Abraham 81-82, 174, 350-351 
Grotius on 173 
Hobbes on 81-82, 86-89, 173-175, 
248-249, 252—260, 262, 266—268, 
350-351 
to Moses 86-89, 174, 252-257 
Spinozaon 175-181 
Wtenbogaert on 172-173 
golden calf, worship of 3, 87, 142 
Gomarists see Contra-Remonstrants 
Gomarus, Franciscus (1563-1641) 15, 28 
government of Dutch Republic 125 
seen as parallel to Hebrew Republic 135, 
143, 157-158 
stadholdership 125, 133-134 
see also States of Holland 
Grallae controversy (Grallen-strijd) 
55-56n14 
Grallatores 57n19, 240 
grand pensionary office (raadspensionaris) 
125 
Great Sanhedrin see Sanhedrin 
Groenhuis, Gerrit 158n19 
Grotius, Hugo (1583-1645) 
onauthority 203-204 
on church-state relationship 
43-50, 76, 102-107, 219 


3, 6, ggm2 


26-27, 
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and De la Court brothers | 129-130 
and Hobbes 10,13 

on freedom of thought/conscience 
356-357 


on God's direct speech criterion 173 
Hobbes influenced by  59n27 
Huber's criticism of 314113 


on mediation of divine will 27, 46-48, 
50, 204 

and Remonstrant Controversy 15, 35, 49, 
107, 365 

Spinoza's criticism of 364-366 

writings of 


publication of 54-55 
see also De imperio summarum 
potestatum circa sacra; Ordinum 
Hollandiae ac Westfrisiae pietas 
see also Remonstrants 
The Guide of the Perplexed (Maimonides, 
izth cent.) 247 


Hagai (biblical figure) 30n43 
Hagar (biblical figure) 255 
hands, imposition of 167, 168 
Hebrew Republic arguments 95n4 
in Dutch debates on church-state 
relationship 9-10, 16-17, 21-24, 


157-158 

and De la Court brothers 119, 123-126, 
128-129 

and Grotius | 104-106 

and Spinoza 139-145, 178-179 

and Van Berckel 133-135 

and Walaeus 98-102 

Hebrews 


God's covenant with 67-69, 81-83 
Spinoza on primitive image of God 
of 297,302 
See also covenant of God; people; promise 
of obedience 
Heckel Johannes 6 
Heedensdaegse rechtsgeleertheyt (Huber, 
1686) 32 
heliocentrism controversy 
high priests, powers of 
Dela Court brothers on 
Grotius on 110 
Hobbes on 108-109, 110, 112-113, 122, 125, 
132-133, 174175 


114-118, 205-206 


124, 125-126 
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high priests, powers of (cont.) 
Spinozaon 141,144 
Wtenbogaert on 0-11 
see also Joshua 
Hobbes, Thomas (1588-1679) 
on Abraham 81-82, 174, 350-351 
onangels 251-252, 253, 269, 284-287, 
298-299 
on authority of Bible 76-77, 218-220, 
223-224, 225, 298 
Bible interpretations by 5, 66, 91, 107, 
173-175, 224—225, 248-251, 255, 262, 
279-281, 309, 347, 351, 354 
Hobbes and Spinoza compared 5, 
151, 169, 217, 246, 270—271, 273-277, 
279, 292—295, 299-308, 310, 345 
and Cartesianism in Dutch 
Republic | 146-147, 211—214, 217 
on church-state relationship — 60, 61-66, 
76-77, 87, 126-127 
and Dutch Republic debates 7, 
107—114, 119, 124, 131-135, 138-139, 
143-144, 184, 238-240, 347, 350 
Remonstrant views 6, 56-57, 
58-59, 90-92, 110, 112-113, 
185-186 
Hobbes and Spinoza compared 14, 
166-171 
on civil order 62-63, 79, 123, 262 
on clergy 141, 167-168, 238—239, 255 
on covenant of God 88-89, 174, 
256-257 
criticisms of 
by Huber 317-318, 321, 334, 340-343 
by ‘Suetonius Tranquillus 147, 184, 
217 
as summarized by Van Berckel 211 
by Voetius 239-240 
on divine laws 64 
fulfilling of/obedienceto 89, 219, 224, 
335) 337-338 
interpretation of 220—226, 262 
on framework of mediation 26-27, 
47-49, 204 
on freedom of thought/conscience 225- 
226, 241, 350-355 
Spinoza and Hobbes compared 355- 
356, 358-359, 362 
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on God 
invisibility/incorporeality of 270 

on God's direct speech/communication 
81-82, 86-89, 173-175, 248-249, 
252—260, 262, 266—268, 350-351 

on high priest 108-109, 110, 112-113, 122, 
125, 132—133, 174-175 

on Holy Spirit 254-255, 257, 279-280, 
285-288, 291-292, 300 
Spinoza and Hobbes compared 279, 

292-294, 299-303 

on ignorance of the people 132-133 

on imagination and prophecy 300, 
304-305 

influences on, of Grotius and his 
allies 59n27, 347 

on internal-external distinction 224- 
226, 351-355 

on invisibility 
of internal thought 351-352 
of God 270 

on Joshua 108-110 

on kingdom of God 64-73, 126 





on law 
bidingness of 65, 72-73, 74, 77-78, 81, 
85 
natural 67, 72-73, 79 
divine 


fulfilling of/obedience to — 89, 219, 
224, 335, 337-338 
given by God asking 64 
interpretation of 220-226, 262 
positive 67 
promulgation of 65 
sovereign's obedienceto 89 
on media of revelation (‘how God hath 
spoken) 248-260, 266—269, 304-307 
on mediation of divine will 52, 59-60, 
260, 346 
Hobbes and Spinoza compared 346 
media of 248-260, 266—269, 304-307 
on Moses 86-87, 88 
Aaron subordinate to 85-87 
authority of 83-85, 88, 89, 108, 139, 
261 
covenant of God renewed by 83 
‘how God hath spoken to’ (media of 
revelation) 
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different from other prophets 
252-253, 268, 276, 300 
not intelligible 175, 256-257, 265, 
267—268, 273, 277, 307 
as ‘prophet of perpetual calling’ 255 
rebellions against 87-88, 275 
as sovereign prophet 83-89, 256 
and subordinate prophets 257-259 
successor of 89-90, 108-110, 260 
motivation/purpose of 183-184 
on obedience 


to God 109,335 
to divine laws 89,219, 224, 335, 
337-338 
to rulers/sovereign 224, 241, 335, 
336-339 
on people, ignorance of 132-133 


on promise of obedience 
toJoshua 12 
to Moses 83-86, 109n41, 174-177 
on philosophy and theology 213 
on prophecy/prophets 73-75, 183-184, 
252—260, 304-305 
sovereign prophet concept 80, 91, 
108, 110, 256—257, 260—262, 307, 309, 


346 
on religion 
essence of 170, 336 
and reason 222-223, 225, 245, 252, 
306-307 
and Remonstrants 
differences 110, 1127113, 185-186 
similarities 6, 57, 58-60, 90-92 


Remonstrants’ rehabilitation 
simultaneous to reception of political 
thought of 54,58 

on revelations of God, political dimension 
of 73-78, 91 

on ‘Sacerdotall kingdome’ 69-70, 108 

on sacraments, right to administer 168 

on scholasticism 248, 269, 280, 299 

on sovereign 78-90, 91, 108, 125-126n83, 
127, 133, 167-168, 219, 255-256, 261 


Godas 64-65, 66, 70-71 
high priests as 122, 125, 126, 132-133, 
174-175 


as sole interpreter of Bible/divine 
law 220-226, 262 
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supreme pastor concept 
167, 168, 220, 221 
on spirit/spirits 280-281, 282-283, 
298-299 
on submission of intellect/reason to 
Scripture 225 
on succession of Moses 
on theology and philosophy 213 
onuniverse 280 
on visions, revelations of God as 
249-250, 252-253, 300 
writings of 
reception in Dutch Republic 
57, 145-151, 217 
see also De cive; Elements of Law; 
Leviathan 
Hobbesiani (Hobbesians) 52,61 
Huber's criticism of 321, 334, 340-343 
Hoekstra, Kinch 183-184 
Holland see States of Holland 
Holy Spirit 5 
Hobbes on 254-255, 257, 279-280, 
285-288, 291-292, 300 
Hobbes and Spinoza compared 279, 
292-294, 299-303 
Huber on 328, 330, 332-333, 341, 
345 
Spinoza on 
294-297 
as supreme judge 31-32 
Huber, Ulrik (1636-1694) 6, 7-8, 31, 312 
on authority of Bible 315-316, 317-318, 
328-331 
on church-state relationship 61, 311-312, 
319-328, 333-334, 339-342, 345 
on divine laws as boundaries of jus circa 
sacra 326-334 
Hobbes criticized by 317-318, 321, 334, 
340-343 
jus internum conscientiae concept 
of 332-334 343, 345, 368 
on mediation of divine will 52 
on publiclaw 313-314, 316-317, 332 
writings of see De jure civitatis libri tres; 
Heedensdaegse rechtsgeleertheyt; 
Positiones juridico-theologicae 
human authority, obedience to 46, 48 
human nature 


79, 80n93 


109-110 


53-755 


189-190, 288-289, 291, 


119—121 
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human rights 
origins of 334, 366-367, 368 
and Spinoza's libertas philosophandi 
368-369 
humanist tradition, Spinoza as part of 297 
idolatry prohibition, Spinozaon 272 
imagination/imaginatio, and prophecy 
Hobbes on 300, 304-305 
Hobbes and Spinoza compared 303- 


304, 305 
Spinozaon 189-190, 194, 237, 266, 274 
Imperia Manliana | 163-164n36 


imperium circa sacra see jus circa sacra 
individual autonomy, Spinoza on 156, 358, 
367 
inspiration, Hobbes on 286-287 
internal-external distinction — 17, 36, 121, 165 
Grotius on 203, 225, 234, 356—357 
Hobbeson 224-226, 351-355 
Huberon 320-321 333, 339 
Spinozaon 156, 356-362 
Vossius on Vossius on 36-39 
see also principia extrinseca; principia quae 


rei insunt 
interpreter (interpres) concept | 80n94, 
166n44 
The Intertraffic of the Mind (Schoneveld, 
1983) 148 
invisibility 
of God 
Hobbeson 270 
Spinozaon 194-195, 232, 272-273 
of internal thought 356-357, 360, 361 


Isaiah (biblical figure) 191-192 
Jacob (biblical figure) 251 
Jellinek, Georg 333-334, 368 
Jeremiah (biblical figure) 232 
Jesus Christ 

belief in 336 

as prophet 255, 277 

representatives on earth of 127 

as restorer of God's kingdom 71-72 
Joél, Manuel 247,270 
Josephus (37/38-100 CE) 
Joshapat (biblical figure) 101 
Joshua (biblical figure) 89, 258, 260 


101N21, 131 
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and Eleazar the high priest 
135-136 
108, 10 


Cunaeus on 
Grotius on 
Hobbes on 108-110 
Spinozaon 1410126 
Wtenbogaert on 
judges 
and priests 95-106, 108, 112-113 
sub-judges of God (onder-Rechter) 
judgments 
of clergy 46 
directive-coercive distinction 40, 44-45, 
48 
Grotius on 
human 121 
of magistrates 40, 43 
‘who is to judge’ as criticalissue 41, 


110—112 


32, 49 


203 


122-123 
Junius, Franciscus (1545-1602) 95-98 
jus circa sacra (right over religious matters) 
5, 6-8, 10, 17, 37, 57, 152-153 
and authority of Bible 219 
and freedom of thought (libertas 
philosophandi) 8, 57,185 
Grotiuson 50 
Huber on 52,61, 311-312, 314-315, 317, 
319—328, 333, 341-342, 345 
Spinozaon 5m2, 7, 14-15, 152, 165, 
1793181, 264 
and framework of mediation 
155-166, 171, 348 
and prophets/prophecy 
andSinai Covenant 179 


150, 


200—203, 204 


Spinoza and Hobbes compared 166- 
171, 222 
see also church-state relationship 
jus internum conscientiae (Huber) 332-334, 


343, 345, 368 
jus publicum universale (Huber) 316 
jus in sacra 7, 37,165 
justice, Spinoza on 159-160, 161 


De kerckelicke historie (Wtenbogaert, 
1646) 59n27 
King James Version (Bible translation) 
64n42, 68, 70n57, 85n108, 86n110, 
109n43, 140—141n126, 187115, 249n13, 
254n23, 258n34, 287n18 
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kingdom of God 

Hobbes on 64-73, 126 

Spinozaon 157-160, 161, 180, 264 
kings, biblical, Hobbes on 133, 255-256 
knowledge 

of God, Spinoza on 197-198 

Spinozaon 186-187, 192-193, 297 


oftruth 2 
Waleuson 33-34 
Knuttel, W. P. C. 137 
Koerbagh, Adriaen (1633-1669) 137, 
149n148, 208-211, 347 
trialof 3,185, 215, 244 
writings of/attributed to see Bloemhof; 
Een ligt schijnende in duystere plaatsen; 
De souverainiteyt 
see also Waermont, Vrederyck 
Koerbagh, Johannes (?-1672) 


books owned by  137nu5 
trialof 215 
Kooi, Christine 243n70 


Korte aenmerckinghen op het onbewesen 
bewys (Streso?,1656) 115158 

Kossmann, E.H. 316 

Kurusu, Sabro 349ng 


Later, Anthony de (book printer in 
Middelburg) 56n17 
Latin, translations into 
of Bible 95-98 
of Leviathan 113154, 146, 254n24, 
259—260n37-39, 268 
Law and fiction (Hou to fiction, Kurusu, 
1999) 349n9 
laws 
bindingness of, Hobbes on 65, 72-73, 74 
78 
formation of, Spinozaon 157 
see also divine laws; natural laws 
Lebram, J. C.M. 76 
Leviathan (Hobbes, 1651) 
biblical arguments in 
281—282, 283-284 
criticism by Voetius of 239-240 
and De cive 80ng4, 166-168 
motive/purpose of 183 
printing of 54 
reception in Dutch Republic of 4, 217 


247, 250-252, 279, 
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translations of 
into Dutch (Van Berckel, 1667) see 
under Berckel, Abraham van 
into Latin (1668) 13n54, 146, 254n24, 
259-260n37-39, 268, 364n53 
and TTP 12, 145-146, 148-151, 247, 
345-346, 347-348 
views in see Hobbes, Thomas 
Levites/Levitical priesthood 100 
Spinozaon 142-143, 144 
libertas philosophandi (liberty to 
philosophize) 
alleged abuse of and controversy 
147-148, 205-208, 315-318 
implications of Hobbes's theory for 213, 
238, 240-245 
and jus circa sacra 


over 


2,8, 11313, 57, 155; 
182—185, 218, 344, 346 
Spinoza on see under Spinoza 
see also freedom of thought/conscience 
Een ligt schijnende in duystere plaatsen 
(‘Waermont’/Adriaen Koerbagh, 
1668) 215 
lots, drawing of, God's will conveyed 
through | 259-260 
Lubbertus, Sibrandus (1556?-1625) 
105030 


99n12, 


magistrates/magistracy, powers of 38, 


40-43 
and Grallen-strijd 55-56 


Maimonides, Moses (1135-1204) 227—228, 
246-247, 270 
Malcolm, Noel 54n6, 75-76, 19, 122, 149, 183, 


281n3 
Mann, Thomas 14,15, 344 
Martinich, A. P. 59n28 
martyrdom, Hobbes on 339 
media of revelation 
Hobbes on 248-260, 266-269, 304-307 
Hobbes and Spinoza compared 
305-307 
Spinozaon 248, 263-266, 269-270, 
271-272, 276-277, 305-307 
see also dreams; imagination/imaginatio; 
prophecy/prophets; visions; voice 
mediation of divine will 2-3, 5, 10 
Christian views of 13n29 
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mediation of divine will (cont.) 

Dutch debates on see framework of 
mediation 

Grotius on 27, 46-48, 50 

Grotius and Spinoza compared 204 

Hobbes on 52, 59-60, 260, 346 

Hobbes and Spinoza compared 346 

Huberon 52 

Spinozaon  5n12,14-15, 52, 155-156, 
176381, 204 

Wtenbogaert on 

see also God's direct speech criterion; jus 


22-23, 172 


circa sacra 

Melamed, Yitzhak Y. 187n14 
Metius, Adriaan (1571-1635) 1m 
Meyer, Lodewijk (1629-1681) 207-208, 309 
ministers see clergy 
Molhuysen, P.C. 26n31 
moral certainty 190 
Moses (biblical figure) 232 

Aaron subordinate to 22-24, 85-87, 90 


authority of 
Hobbes on 83-85, 88, 89, 108, 139, 261 
Spinozaon 179-180 


Bol's depiction of 3 
covenant of God renewed by 83 
revelation to 
accommodated to preconceived 
opinion, Spinoza on 193-195 
given differently from other prophets 


Hobbeson 252-253, 268, 276, 300 
Spinozaon 266, 269-270, 276-277 
Hobbes and Spinoza 
compared 275-276 
given directly by God 
Hobbeson 173-174 
Spinozaon 176-179 


Wtenbogaert on 
law of, as Holy Spirit, Spinoza 
on 295-296 
rebellion against | 87-88 
and subordinate prophets, Hobbes 
On 255, 256, 256-257, 258-259 
succession of 89-90, 108-110, 111-112, 


22—24, 172 


141n12, 143 
see also covenant of God; God's direct 
speech; promise of obedience 
‘Moses’s Descent from Mount Sinai with the 
Ten Commandments’ (painting, Bol) 3 
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mysteries, religious 
Hobbes on 224-225, 255 
Spinozaon 273 


Naaman (biblicalfigure) 354 
Nadere Reformatie (Further Reformation, 
pietistic movement) 51, 57, 154 
Naecktheyt van de Cartesiaensche philosophie 
(Du Bois, 1655) 115-117 
Naeranus, Johannes (1608-1679) 55 
natural cognition, as prophecy 188 
natural laws 
Hobbeson 67,79 
bindingness of 72-73 
Huberon 327-328 
Spinozaon 157n17 
nature, state of 


De la Court brotherson 122, 123 

Hobbeson 62 

Spinozaon 160-161, 162 
Nehemiah, Book of (Bible) 295n40 


Nelson, Eric 94, 95, 178-179 
Netherlands see Dutch Republic 
New Testament 
angelsin 284-285 
on guidance of God 48 
Hobbes’s references to 253 
on piety 162-163 
on religious leadership 44 
two swords themein 19 


Nussbaum, Martha 366-367 
obedience 
to God 
Grotiuson 46 
Hobbeson 109, 335 


Huberon 326-328 


and obedience to ruler 62-63, 122, 
170, 326-328 
Spinozaon 159, 196-197, 199 


tolaws 74,79 
divine laws 
Hobbes on 89,219, 224, 335, 
337-338 
Spinozaon 159-160, 163, 180-181 
Voetiuson 163 
see also laws, bindingness of 
promise of, by Hebrews 
toJoshua 12 
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to Moses 83-86, 109n41, 174-177 
to rulers/sovereign 62-63, 66, 79 
Hobbes on 224,241 335, 336-339 
Huberon 339-341 
and obedience to God 62-63, 122, 
170, 326-328 
Spinozaon 359-361 
Old Testament references in Dutch 
church-state relationship debates 
16-17, 21-24, 30-31, 102-107, 347, 
349-350 
Oldenbarnevelt, Johan van (1547-1619) 18 
Oldenburg, Henry (Heinrich) (1619?-1677) 
146, 149 
onder-Rechters (sub-judges) of God 32,49 
Orange, Princes of 125, 128, 134, 137 
anti-orangism 123-130 
Ordinum Hollandiae ac Westfrisiae pietas 
(Grotius, 1613) 35 


9-10, 





Paets, Adriaen (16307-1686) 146n137, 
215n81 
‘Pastor of the People’ (‘Supreme Pastor, ‘one 
chief Pastor’), Hobbes on sovereign 
as 79, 80193, 167, 168, 220-221 
pastors see clergy 
patriarchs (biblical) 193, 197 
Paul (apostle) 32, 4787, 253, 353 
Pauw, Adriaen (1622-1697) 215n& 
people 
direct speech/communication of God 
to 175-178 
Hobbes on 88-89, 91 
Huberon 332-333 
Spinozaon  263,271-272, 273 
ignorance of, Hobbeson 132-133 
weakness of, Spinoza on (vulgi 
imbecillitas) 231, 294, 297, 301, 
308-309 
see also God's direct speech; Hebrews 
persuasive rule 44 
Pharaoh, and disobedient midwives (biblical 
story) 327-328 
philosophers, and prophets, Spinoza on 
200—202, 216 
Philosophia S. Scripturae interpres (Meyer, 
1666) 207 
philosophy 


as prophecy, Spinoza on. 188-189 
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and theology 
Cartesian controversy over 114-118, 
205—214, 216 
Hobbeson 213 
Spinozaon  1n24, 186, 190, 198, 


227—228, 233-234, 273, 308—309 
see also reason, and religion 
piety Spinoza on 162-164 
planisphere in Amsterdam city hall 1 
plenitudo potestatis (fullness of power), of 
pope 19 
Pliny the Younger (61/62-113 CE) 
Pocock, J. G.A. 18ng 
Politica ecclesiastica (Voetius, 1669) 
239-240 
political debates, biblical arguments in 8-9, 
93 
political organization of Hebrew Republic, as 
church-state relationship model 9-10, 
16-17, 21-24, 98-102, 104-106, 119, 
123-126, 128-129, 133-135 
politics 
of power, Spinozaon 359-361 
and publiclaw, Huberon 313-314 
Politike discoursen (De la Court brothers, 
1662) 
Polityke weeg-schaal see Consideratien van 
Staat 
pope 
proximity to God/power of 19, 31, 319 
‘the Utrecht pope’ (Voetius) 227 
Positiones juridico-theologicae de auctoritate 
Sacrae Scripturae (Huber, 1686) 317, 326, 
331 
presbyter/presbytery 105n30, 320, 333 
see also elders; zekenim 
Presbyterians 320, 322n36, 333 
priesthood 
of Aaron 85 
biblical 22-24, 30-31 
Levitical 100-101 
Spinozaon 142-143, 144 
Walaeus on 100-101 
priests 
and judges 95-106, 108, 112—113 
kingdom of 69-70 
see also clergy; high priests 
principia extrinseca (extrinsic principles) 
45-46, 203-204, 225, 234n49 


41N72, 123 





119-120 
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principia quae rei insunt (principles inherent 
inthe object) 45,203 
promise of obedience 
toJoshua 12 
to Moses 83-86, 109n41, 174-177 
prophecy/prophets 52,75 
Hobbes on 73-75, 183-184, 252-260, 
304-305 
sovereign prophets — 80, 91, 108, 110, 
256—257, 260—262, 307, 346 
Hobbes and Spinoza compared 
303-304 
Spinoza on 185-200, 200—203, 204, 216, 
218, 235—236, 237, 246-247, 297 
and freedom of thought/conscience 
185-186, 192-200, 204, 216 
and | jus circa sacra | 200—203, 204 
psychology 
De la Court brothers’ use of 120, 128 
Spinoza's use of 359-361, 362 
public law, Huber on 313-314, 316-317, 332 
public order see civil order 


public prayer controversy 137-138117, 155 


publications 
on authority of Bible 237-238 
in Dutch language 244n74 


non-orthodox 1-2 
see also Socinian writings 
puritanism, English, influences of 56, 57 


Rabbie, Edwin 18n10, 314n13 
Raey, Johannes de (1622-1702) 187113 
rebellion, Hobbeson 88, 109n41 
Reformed church 323-324 

on supreme authority 31-32 

see also Dutch Reformed Church 
regents, and church council 244 
regimen see rules 
regnum Dei see kingdom of God 


Reijnst, Lambert (1613-1679) 244n74 
religion 
essence of 
Hobbes on 170, 336 
Huberon 340 
Spinoza on 159-160, 161, 179-180, 199 


freedom of see freedom of thought/ 
conscience 
inward qualities of 156 
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power of secular rulers over see jus circa 
sacra 
public aspects/outward qualities 
of 37-38,156, 162,164 
and reason 
Hobbes on 
306-307 
Spinoza on 
307-308 
see also theology, and philosophy 
Remonstrant Controversy 6, 7, 15-16, 17, 35, 
346-347 
and Dutch Cartesians 
outcome of 5 
Spinozaon 28,141 364-365 
and States of Holland 17-25, 365 
Remonstrants 61, 107, 347 
and Grotius 15, 35, 49, 107, 365 
and Hobbes 
differences 110, 112-113, 185-186 
similarities 6,57, 58-60, 90-92 
rehabilitation of 54-55, 57 
simultaneous to reception of Hobbes's 
works 54,58 
and Spinoza 15,17, 95n4, 135-138, 141, 171, 
180, 204—205, 218—219, 246, 364—365 
see also Contra-Remonstrants 
res mere speculativae (purely theoretical 
knowledge) Spinoza on 192-193 
Resolution for the Peace of the Churches 
(decretum pro pace ecclesiarum, 
1614) 365 
respublica Hebraeorum see Hebrew Republic 


222—223, 225, 245, 252, 


226—237, 264, 271, 


203-205 


arguments 
revelations of God, political dimension of 
5,51 
Grotius on 47-48, 50 
Hobbes on 73-78, 91 
Spinoza and Grotius compared 204 
Spinozaon 186,189, 190-191 
see also framework of mediation; God's 
direct speech; media of revelation; 
prophecy/prophets 
Róell, Herman Alexander (1653-1718) 
315-316, 318, 330, 343 
Rogge, H.C. 59n27 
Roorda, D.J. 243 
Rosenthal, Michael 3,4 
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Rousseau, Jean-Jacques 348 
ruagh see Holy Spirit; spirit/spirits 
rulers see sovereign/sovereign power 
rules/regimen, Grotius on 43-44 


‘Sacerdotall Kingdome’ 
Cunaeus on 136nn0 
Hobbes on 69-70, 108 
sacraments, rights to administer 28 
Hobbeson 168 


Spinozaon 164-165, 169 
salvation, Hobbes on requirements for 
335-337 


Samuel (biblical figure) 128-129, 232, 266 
Sanhedrin 94, 104n26, 143 
Cunaeus on 135, 139-1400124 
De la Court brothers on 119, 124-126, 128, 
129 
government of Dutch Republic seen as 
parallel to 135, 143 
Grotius on 104, 105-107 
Spinozaon  104n26, 139 
Wtenbogaerton  136nuo 
Saul (biblical figure) 70, 255-256, 260 
election as king 126, 127-128, 131, 133 
Saumaise, Claude de (Claudius Salmasius, 
1588-1653) 56 
sceptics, Spinoza's criticism of 309 
Schliemann, Heinrich 299 
Schmitt, Carl 350 
scholarship, and society 1-2 
scholasticism 
Cartesian controversy on 183 
Hobbes’s rejection of 248, 269, 280, 299 
Spinoza's rejection of 294 
Schoneveld, C. W. 148 
Schoock, Martinus (1614-1669) 153 
scientia (knowledge) concept 
Spinozaon 186-187, 198 
Walaeuson 33-34 
Scriptura sola principle 275 
secular authorities, powers over religious 
matters see church-state relationship; 
Jus circa sacra 
Seneca (c. 4 BCE-65 CE) 356,361 
signs of divine revelation, Spinozaon 191 
Sinai covenant see covenant of God 


Slee, J. C.van 1-2n2 
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social contract theory 
Huberon 322-323 
impact of 348 
Spinoza on 160, 161, 179, 180, 357, 362 
society, and scholarship 1-2 
Socinian writings 239 
banon 1-2n2, 205, 214-215 
Solomon (biblical figure) 254, 256 
De souverainiteyt (‘Waermont’/Koerbagh?, 
1664) 51, 11n47, 12n48, 136-139, 347 
sovereign prophet concept (Hobbes) 80, 91, 
108, 110, 256-257, 260—262, 307, 346 
and Spinoza’s philosophy 264 
16, 41-42, 43, 50 
120—123, 126, 


sovereign/sovereign power 
Dela Court brothers on 
128-129, 130 
and framework of mediation 349-350 
Grotius on (regimen imperativum) 44, 49 
Hobbes on 78-90, 91, 108, 125, 127, 133, 
219, 255-256, 261 
and freedom of thought/conscience 
351-355 
Godas 64-65, 66, 70-71 
high priests as 122, 125, 126, 132-133, 
174-175 
sole interpreter of Bible/divine 
law 59-60, 220—226, 262 
supreme pastor concept  79,80n9g, 
167, 168, 220, 221 
Huber on 322, 324-325 
152-153 
Spinoza and Hobbes compared 
166-171, 222 


and jus circa sacra 


Spinozaon 5n12, 7, 14, 152, 155-156, 
179-181 
obedience due to 62-63, 66, 79 
Hobbes on 224,241, 335, 336-339 
Huberon 339-341 
Spinozaon 359-361 


Spinozaon 118, 144, 178, 203, 222, 355, 
357, 362-363 
and prophets/prophecy 200-203, 204 


Van Berckel on 
Vossius on 39-40 
speech 
freedom of 
Spinozaon 362-364, 366, 367-368 
and criticism of Grotius 364-366 


131-132 
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speech (cont.) 
of God 
Spinozaon 202 
see also God's direct speech; voice, 
physical 
Spinoza, Benedict/Baruch de (1632-1677) 
onangels 274-275 
on authority 
ofapostles 202 
ofprophets 193,195, 201-203, 218, 
235-236 
of Bible 196-198, 218, 220, 226-228, 
235, 237, 245, 297, 355 
Bible interpretations by 5, 8, 229-232, 
308-309, 344 
Spinoza and Hobbes compared 5, 
169, 217, 246, 270—271, 273-277, 279, 
292-294, 299-308, 310, 345 
Bible translation by 142n129, 276n94 
censorship, denounced by 182, 363-364 
on certainty 
moral 236-237, 355 
of prophecy 190-191 204, 235-236 
on charity 159-160, 161 
and church-state relationship in the 
Dutch Republic 2, 3-4, 5n12, 95n4, 
139-145, 152-171 
on clerical power 144, 164—165, 199-200 
on covenant of God at Mount 
Sinai 176-179 
dialectical argumentation used by 
157-158, 189, 369 
on divine law 
fulfilling of/obedienceto 159-160, 
163, 180-3181 
interpretation of 162, 164, 203 
on dogmatists and sceptics 308-309 
on framework of mediation 150, 155-166, 
171, 348 
on freedom of speech 362-364, 
367-368 
on freedom of thought (libertas 
philosophandi) 8, u1, 182, 234, 245, 
355) 357-358, 361-362, 367-368 
and criticism of Grotius 364-366 
Hobbes and Spinoza compared 355- 
356, 358-359, 362 
and human rights discourse 368-369 
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and prophecy/prophets 185-186, 
192—200, 204, 216 
on God 
humanizing of 294-295 
invisibility/incorporeality of 194-195, 
232, 272-273 
kingdom of 157-160, 161, 180 
as legislator 180-181 
obedience to 159, 196-197, 199 
prophets as interpreters of 203 
Spinoza and Grotius compared 204 
on God's direct speech 
criterion 175-181 
God's communication to people at 
Mount Sinai 171—172, 176-179, 
263-266, 269-270, 271-273 
on Hebrews, primitive image of God 
embraced by 297, 302 
and Hebrew Republic model  104n26, 
139-145, 178-179 
on high priests 14, 144 
on Holy Spirit 189—190, 288—289, 291, 
294-297 
Hobbes and Spinoza compared 279, 
292-294, 299-303 
on imaginatio and prophecy 189-190, 
194, 237, 266, 274, 303-304, 305 
influences on 194 
of Cartesian philosophers 216 
of Dutch debates on church-state 
relationship 15, 17, 95n4, 135-139, 
145-151 
of Hobbes 145-151 347-348 
of humanist tradition 297 
of Maimonides 246-247 
on internal-external distinction 156, 
356-362 
on invisibility of God 194-195 
on Joshua 1410126 
on jus circa sacra (right over religious 
matters) 5n12, 7, 14-15, 152, 165, 
179181, 264 
and framework of mediation 150, 
155-166, 171 
and prophets/prophecy 200-203, 204 
and Sinai Covenant 179 
Spinoza and Hobbes compared 166- 
171, 222 
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on justice 159-160, 161 


on kingdom of God 157-160, 161, 180, 264 


on knowledge 186-187, 192-193, 297 
language skills of 

Dutch 146n141 

English 146 

Hebrew 93 
on laws, formation of 157 


on Levites/Levitical priesthood 142-143, 


144 
on libertas philosophandi 
and authority of the Bible 220, 
234-237 
demonstration of 186-200 


as antithesis to Hobbes 240-245, 277, 


356 
media of revelation interpretation as 
linked to 265, 277 
as a jus (right) 368 
on media of revelation 248, 263-266, 
269—270, 271-272, 276-277, 305-307 





on mediation of God's will 5m12, 7, 14-15, 


52, 155-156, 177-178, 179-181, 204 
on Moses 
authority of 83-85, 88, 89, 108, 139, 
261 
God'srevelation to 266, 269—270, 
276-277 
as mediator of God's will 176-179 
asprophet 193-195, 266 
on mysteries, religious 273 
on natural law — 157n17 
on nature, state of 160—161, 162 
on New Testament formulation of 
piety 162-163 
on obedience 
to God 159, 196-197, 199 
to divine laws 159-160, 163, 180-181 
to rulers/sovereign 359-361 
on people 
direct speech/communication of 
Godto 263, 271-272, 273 
on philosophy 
as prophecy 188-189 
and theology  1n24, 186, 190, 198, 
227—228, 233-234, 273, 308-309 
on piety 162-164 
psychology, use of 359-361, 362 
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on prophets/prophecy 185-200, 
200—203, 204, 216, 218, 235-236, 237, 
246—247, 297 

on religion 
essence of 159-160, 161, 179, 199 
and reason 226—237, 265 

and Remonstrant Controversy/ 
Remonstrants 15,17, 28, 95n4, 
135—138, 141, 171, 180, 204-205, 218-219, 
246, 364-365 

on revelation of God 186, 189, 190-191 

on sacraments, rights to administer 
164—165, 169 

on Sanhedrin  104n26, 139 

on scholasticism, rejection of 294 

on scientia (knowledge) concept 
186-187, 198 

on signs of divine revelation 191 

on social contract theory 160,161 179, 
180, 357, 362 

on sovereign prophet concept 264-265, 
307 

on sovereign 18,144, 222, 355, 362-363 
obedience to 359-361 
and prophets/prophecy 201-203, 

204 
right of jus circa sacra of 5m2, 7, 14, 
152, 155-156, 179, 180-3181 
Hobbes and Spinoza 
compared 166-17, 222 

on speech, freedom of 362-364, 366, 
367-368 

onspirit/spirits 289-297 

on submission of intellect/reason to 
Scripture, rejection of 230, 234—235, 
236-237 

on succession of Moses 145 

ontheology 145-146 
and philosophy un24, 186, 190, 198, 

227—228, 233-234, 273, 308-309 
writings of see Tractatus politicus; 
Tractatus theologico-politicus 


spirit of God see Holy Spirit 
spirit/spirits 


Hobbes on 280-281 282-283, 298-299 
Spinozaon 289-290 


stadholdership, possible restoration of 125, 


133-134 
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state, and church see church-state 


relationship 
Statenvertaling (Dutch Bible 
translation) 69n55, 70n59, n6o, 109n43, 


111n47, 112n48, 124176, 129, 130, 254n23, 
258n34, 328n51 
States General 125 


States of Holland 
ban on Socinian writings by 2n2, 3, 
214-215 
public prayer change by 137-138 
and Remonstrant Controversy 17-25, 
365 
self-image of 173,180 
Stephen (biblical figure) 253 
Stoicism 366n63 
Streso, Caspar (1603-1664)  115n58 


submission of intellect/reason to Scripture 
Hobbes on 225 
Spinoza's rejection of 230, 234-235, 
236-237 
supernatural senses, Hobbeson 73-74 
Synopsis purioris theologiae (Polyander, 
Walaeus, et al.,1625) 28 
teaching, and authority 18n62 
theology 
Calvinist 170 
and philosophy 
Cartesian controversy over 
205—214, 216 
Hobbes on 213 
Spinozaon  1n24, 186, 190, 198, 
227—228, 233-234, 273, 308-309 
see also religion, and reason 


114-118, 


and publiclaw, Huberon 332 
Walaeuson 32-34 
Tractaet van t'ampt ende authoriteyt eener 
hoogher Christelicker overheydt in 
kerckelicke saecken (Wtenbogaert, 
1610) 18-25, 55, 110-112, 172, 347 
biblical arguments reproduced in De 
souverainiteyt 
136—139, 347 
translations of 59n27 
Walaeus's criticism of 25-26 


51, 111D47, 112n48 


Tractatus politicus (Spinoza, 1677) 165 
Tractatus theologico-politicus (TTP) (Spinoza, 
1670) 
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complexity of 11-12, 246-247, 367 
and Leviathan (Hobbes) 12, 145-146, 
148—151, 247, 345-346, 347-348 
views in see Spinoza, Baruch/Benedict de 
writing of 145-146 
Tranquillus, Suetonius (pseudonym) 147, 
184, 217 
Tremellius, Immanuel (c. 1510-1580) 
95-98 
Tremellius-Junius (Latin Bible translation) 
95-98, 141, 328n51 
truth, knowledge of 2 
Tuck, Richard | 59n27, 226n26 
two swords theme, interpretations of 19 


universe, Hobbes on 280 
Uzziah (biblical figure) 7, 30n43 


Vedelius, Nicolaus (1596-1642) 
Veen, Theo J. 316 
Velthuysen, Lambertus van (1622-1685) 57, 
114-118, 206-207, 215 
writings of see Bewys dat het gevoelen; 
Bewys dat noch de leere 
Den ver-resenen Barnevelt (anon./Voetius, 
1663) 58n24, 138 
Verbeek, Theo u, 149, 157, 189, 226-227n27, 
345 
Vermij Rienk 183n3 
visions, revelations of God as 
Hobbes on 249-250, 252-253, 300 
Spinozaon 276 
see also dreams 
Voetians 138, 182-183, 206, 238 
Voetius, Gisbertus (1589-1676) 51, 56-57, 91, 
122—123, 153—154, 163, 183n3, 227 
Hobbes criticized by 239-240 
as ‘the Utrecht pope’ 227 
writings of/attributed to see Politica 
ecclesiastica; Theologisch advys; Den 
ver-resenen Barnevelt; Vruchte-losen 
biddach 
voice, physical, communications of God 
through 265, 266—268, 276, 305 
Vossius, Gerardus Joannes (1577-1649) 26, 
35-43, 58 
Hobbes influenced by  59n27 
writings of see Dissertatio epistolica de jure 
magistratus in rebus ecclesiasticis 


55n14, 321 
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Vruchte-losen biddach (‘Philarchontius’/ 
Voetius?, 1655) 184ng 

Vulgate (Latin Bible translation) 

69n56, 97, 287n18, 292n26 


64n42, 


Waermont, Vrederyck (pseudonym, 
Koerbagh?) 51, 1147, 12n48, 136-139 
writings of see Bloemhof; Een ligt 

schijnende in duystere plaatsen; De 
souverainiteyt 

Wagenaar, Jacob (book printer in 
Amsterdam) 149n148 

Walaeus, Antonius (1573-1639) 25-26, 

28-34, 49, 51, 76, 98-102, 170 
Grotius's criticism of 43, 105-106 
on sub-judges (onder-Rechter) of 

God 32,49 
Vossius's criticism of 26, 35-43 
writings of see Het ampt der 

kerckendienaren; Synopsis purioris 
theologiae 
weakness 
of common people 

308-309 
ofhumankind 272 

Weekhout, Ingrid | 242-243, 244n74 

Wielema, Michiel  131n100, 134n107, 212—214 


231, 294, 297, 301, 
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Williams, Roger (c. 1603-1683) | 366—367, 
368 
wisdom 187m15 
Witt, Johan de (1625-1672) 57-58, 137, 
215n81 
Wittich, Christoph (1625-1687)  187n13 


Wtenbogaert (Uytenbogaert), Johannes 

(1557-1644) 18-25, 49, 51, 59n27, 60-61, 
110-112, 138 

criticism of collateraliteyt 

and God’s direct speech criterion 
172-173 

on Hebrew Republic argument 
difference from Grotius’s 43 

and Hobbes go, 112, 138-139, 347 

on two swords theme 19 

Walaeus's criticism of 25-26, 28, 49 

writings of: see De kerckelicke historie; 
Tractaet van tampt ende authoriteyt 
eener hoogher Christelicker overheydt in 
kerckelicke saecken 


19-20 


21—22 


Zac,Sylvain 247 

Zebadiah (biblical figure) 107 

Zeeland (province), English puritanical 
influences on 56,57 

zekenim (elders) 106, 257-259 


